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of a banner year 


Success, inspirited, larZe-measured success has come to 
the green pen with the white dot. Record millions of 
them are now travelin?, in American pockets. They are 
in evidence everywhere—for the very good reason that 
they have set new standards in pendom. For the first 
time a device has been absolutely guaranteed for a 
lifetime. No cost for repairs. That’s faith. And this 
ever-dependable Sheaffer Lifetime* is made of hand- 
some and practically indestructible Radite, which also 
has been 2 looming, factor in this banner-year success. 


“Lifetime’’ pen, $8.75 — pencil, $4.25 — Lady “Lifetime,’’ $7.50—guaranteed 


At better stores everywhere 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


CONSTANT QUALITY 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
New YORK 
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The Moment You See This Superb Creation 
You Recognize —As Fine As Money Can Build 




















Those who possess Chrysler Imperial 
“80”, those who have experienced its 
superb performance are unanimous in 
acclaiming it the finest of fine cars. 


Just as earlier Chrysler cars transcended 
standards in their own fields so the 
larger Chrysler Imperial “80”—now at 
new lower prices which save you from 
$100 to $400—goes far beyond the pre- 
vious limits of fine car performance. 


After you have experienced the vitality 
and flexibility of the Imperial “80’s” 
92 horse-power with its speed capacity 
of 80 miles and more per hour, the 
most costly of other cars will fail to 
satisfy you. 

The engine is so perfectly balanced and 
so symmetrically designed that it gives 


its glorious sweep of power with instant 
response and vibrationless smoothness. 


When you drive the Chrysler Imperial 
“80” you will be amazed that it rides 
so differently. Spring ends are anchored 
in blocks of live rubber in place of the 
customary metallic shackles. 


There is even no need to think of 
chassis lubrication because of its unique 
and exclusive spring mountings. Lubri- 
cation of spring leaves is eliminated by 
tailored lubricating spring covers. 


Whether you seek sheer brilliancy of 
performance or magic ease of handling, 
or whether you desire easeful and luxu- 
tious comfort of riding, be assured that 
in this larger Chrysler Imperial “80” 
at new lower prices the highest motor 
car ideal has been reached. 


New low prices giving savings of $100 to $400—Eight body styles priced from $2495 to $3595 f. 0. b. Detroit. 


; mperial O° 
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A LIGHT WEIGHT Schoble Mello-Felt for sport 
and semi-formal wear. Favored by well-dressed 
men. Sold by most fine hatters everywhere. 


SCHOBLE HATS 


for Style FRANK SCHOBLE & CO., PHILADELPHIA for Service 


Seven to forty dollars 
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uN - SAKS~—FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 













McAFEE town oxford in tan 
Russia calfskin with perforated 
straight tip. Medium or full 
toe . . . 18.00 and 25.00 


McAFEE golf oxford, mocca- 
sin style with rubber studded 
sole and heel —in tan grained 
Caliskine is 60 «so 25500 
White buckskin sports oxford 
in wing tip model with tan or 
black trim, rubber or leather 
SOlesse es we ts CL OLOD 


MEN’S 
FOOTWEAR 
By the Foremost 


English and American 


eNakers 














Swindon a most com- 
plete presentation of 
smart town and country 
models by Alan McAfee 
of London — exclusive 
in New York with 
Saks-I'ifth Avenue. 


SIXTH FLOOR 







McAFEE riding boots, bench- 
made over a custom last cf 
superior Russia calfskin with 
slightly full calf for the Amer- 
ican horseman. . . 50.00 









Wuirte buckskin oxford, suit- 
able for golf, tennis or country 
wear, with black or tan saddle, 
made withrubber bottom. 10.00 









SIXTH FLOOR 
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284 The Book of Hosiery 


ND you have turned these 
pages to now discover this: 
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x Number 284 

4 THE SEASON’S SMARTEST 
Sd) MEN’S SOCK 

ee ALL PHOENIX 

= AND ALL SILK 

ww only 

A 75 cents a pair 

tS 

rf | Color is “the thing” in men’s 
=i hosiery just now. Therefore 


rich are the colorings and 


= I : 
<A choice are the patterns of this 
oA rematkable number 284, a high 
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> ° ° . 

= Phoenix achievement. It is 

<< made of pure Japanese silk, 
ANA with the extra mileage foot, tipt- 


toe and tipt- heel —all clever 
reinforcements to give it extra 
long miles of strenuous wear. 
Men’s stores and departments 
of the better sort sell it. 
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N the recent address delivered by Mrs. Chase, 

the editor of Vogue, before the Style Com- 
mittee of the National Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association and summarized in a 
subsequent Vogue Shoe Bulletin, 5 out of 8 day- 
time models illustrated for the autumn were 
recommended in kid, in whole or in part. 


This confirms what Vici has always claimed— 
that the enormous favour accorded to kid during 
the spring and summer of 1926 is no mere fad. 
Kid has reached the foremost place in the shoe 
mode by virtue of its smartness, its adaptability 
and the fact that women instinctively feel it 
appropriate for any daytime occasion. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 








he rightness 


of Viet Colours 


Vici kid colours have been chosen to blend orcontrast 
with every smart shade in the costume mode. Vici 
Parchemin, Vici Cream, Vici Sudan provide an ex- 
quisite sliding scale in the ivory-beige range for the 
light but warm-toned summer costume colours. Vici 
Crystal Grey is perfect for the greys, the blues, the 
orchid tones. Vici Cochin is the ideal brown for sport. 
-..From sunrise to sunset, there is always a Vici shoe. 


bok or the [Ueky 
CHorseshoe 


The Vici Lucky Horseshoe, stamped inside your shoe, 
means that the colour is right—that the quality could 
not be improved—that the manufacturer who designed 
the lines of the shoe and the retailer who purchased 
the model can be depended on to appreciate your 
standpoint as a smart woman who knows the mode 
and demands the best... Let your summer shoes of 
Vici kid develop into a year-round habit! 





Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 
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MADE oir BY 
ROBT HFOERDERER INC 
PHILADELPHIA 





To put your best foot foremost 
—put them both in Vici kid! 








| kid 
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The New Idea 
in Men’s Hosiery 


~ muisibly reinforced 
all over 














The area which has _ |} because of the invisible 
always been neglected 
and is neglected no 


longer— 


all-over reinforcement 
made possible by the 
discovery of Bi-Spinning 

















T’S all very well to have hosiery 
protected at toe and heel—but 
what of instep and leg? When a hole 
appears above the shoe-top, the world 
knows it! 


Bi-Spinning, an amazing new process, 
by doubly strengthening every thread, 
invisibly reinforces Trufab hosiery all k 
over—producing longer wear, greater 
beauty. 


Men who see them, buy them—and ” 
wear them many months beyond their 6 
expectations. In the newest colors and «y 
patterns of the season—smart, trim, -" 
colorfast—and fully guaranteed, Bi- 
Spun Trufab socks are an unusual Ri 


value at prices ranging from 


35¢ to $I 


Crimax Hostery MItLts 
Gounded 1902 ATHENS, GEORGIA 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 
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Smart Trufab hosiery is available in < “a 
all good shops—tor every occasion, Bar HOSIERY FOR MEN “ 
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COUNTING THE 


a turned triumphantly to Ann, as they viewed the pas- 
sersby from the pointof vantage of their Boulevard table. 
“That makes two for me and one for you,” she said. 

“What are you counting,” inquired Peter languidly, 
“grandmothers dressed as flappers?”’ 

His question passed unnoticed as Ann said indignantly, 
“Why, Rose, you’re forgetting that stunning French 
widow I pointed out at the Ritz yesterday.” 

“Oh, if you’re going back to yesterday, how about the 
Russian actress I discovered on the steamer?” 


The reptile trim is effectively 
placed in this smartly new 





KNOWING 


“edemode 


sie Shoes for Women 
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Peter was becoming peevish. “Would you mind explain- 
ing your conversation?” he asked. “There hasn’t been an 
intelligible remark passed at this table except by me.” 

Rose apologized. “Sorry, old thing, but Ann and I have 
been counting the women in Paris who are wearing 
Pedemode shoes.” 

“How can you tell—do you pick up their feet?” was 
Peter’s bewildered query. 

“How can you tell a man has an English tailor, silly,” 
asked Ann scathingly, “you just know, don’t you?” 


Patent leather and suede com- 
bine with chic to fashion this 
slender oxford, 





Clhe Gtdemode Shops 


Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. 

Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co, NEW YORK 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. 

Newark L. Bamberger & Co. CHICAGO 
New York L. Livingston . 
Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co. a 
Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co. ee : 
Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. ates 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, 


76 E. MADISON ST. 


INC., 


Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. 
Richmond Seymour Sycle 

Salt Lake City Walker Bros. D-G Co. 
City of Paris D-G Co, 


570 FIFTH AVE. 


San Francisco 


360 BOYLSTON ST. Spokane Davenp’t Hotel Sport Shop 
Ss ; St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
rper see ee Toledo Lauber’s 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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NE NEE 5 IMME MOS iT. 


In the matter of neckwear, this 
is a good rule to remember: 

Follow fashion. But never— 
no, never—be lured into over- 
reaching the fashion. 

Wear the cravat which af- 
fords a smart presentation of the 
mode—the cravat whose mate- 
rial and color and design all 


VANITY 


show a feeling for the appropri- 


ate on the part of the maker. 
This Cheney Bengaline illus- 
trates the point. The pattern is a 
check, largely blue, with silver gray 
figures in the center of the checks. 
The cloth has a worsted fill, supple 
yet heavy, with a pronounced rib. 
and is durable and handsome. 
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Today a man is offered greater latitude in submit to dull “standardization”. Nor is it 
his selection of formal wear. necessary to question the propriety or the 

The variety of interesting models made correctness of so doing—if the garments 
by Roberts-Wicks invite an expression of bear the Roberts-Wicks label. Roberts- 
individuality. It is no longer necessary to Wicks Co., Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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12 
REDUCE YOUR FLESH 
arms, legs, bust or entire body 
with DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 


Y garments have 
been worn by 
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men and women for 20 
years. They are inval- 
uable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 








Arts & Crafts 


HERALDRY. YOUR COAT-OF-ARMS authenticated 





Reducing Corset: Cream | 
colored rubber. Laced | 
back, clasp front. Made | 
to your measure, $12.00 | 
Chin Reducer .. 2.50) 
Neck @ Chin .. 3.50) 
Medicated Rubber Stockings 









Anklets, per pair - - $7.00 
Extra High - . - - 9.00 
Stockings, per pair - 12.00 


Made in either light or 
dark rubber; will not only 
reduce and shape the | 
limbs, but give excellent 
support and a neat and | 
trim appear- 
ance. Relieve 
swelling, vari- 
cose veins and 
rheumatism 


Man's Reducing Promptly. 
belt ‘with mam | Send ankle and 


back 
All Rubber 14.00 Calf measure. 










Warning: do not send money in cn 
envelope: send check or money order. 
Write for booklet to 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th Street, Suite 605 
Philadelphia: Mary Kammerer, 221 South 11th St. 
Washington: Gibson Co., Inc., 917 G Street, N. W. 
Chicago: . . - Buck & Rayner Stores 
Los Angeles: Adele Millar, 1112 Loew's State Bldg, 





with @ 
Flo-Ra-Zo-Na 


in your bath 
















No Exercise; No Diets; No Drugs! 
ROTERNG INTERNAL) 

EUROPEAN Discovery makes it possible to “a 
duce ey in a safe and pleasant way by natur: 

own method of expelling fat thru the pores of "the 
skin. Simply dissolve Florazona, a fragrant powder, 
in your bat stay in for fifteen minutes, and 
ounces of fat’ actually melt and are washed away. 


lo=- Ra =-Zo-Na 


contains no epsom salts or anything injurious so 
beware of unscrupulous imitations. 

Genuine Florazona was introduced into this ecuntry in 
1919 and is recommended by Physicians, Nurses, and 
thousands of delighted users who testify to re- | = 
duction of from 8 to 15 lbs in 2 weeks. No rl 
what you have tried, let Florazona convince you. 
{4 treatments cost only $3.50. Sold and recom- 
mended by Jay Thorpe, New York City and other 
Dept. Stores, also at Beauty Parlors and Drug 
Stores, or send eheck or money order direct with 
coupon’ below. 

Money- Back Guarantee 











Florazona Corp., Suite M1, 100 5th Ave., N.Y. C, 
T enclose $3.50 for two weeks’ Florazona treat- 

ment (14 baths). do not reduce with 

this treatment you will refund my money. 








Name... 

(Please print name and address) 
Address 
City State 
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zt Library of Congress, emblazoned in colors, an 
framed size 8 x 10. $10.00. Address, Bert Force, 
Croydon Inn, Washington, District of Columbia 








Auction Bridge 


| SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
| College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individ ils or classes, beginners or advanced 
s. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
WHITEHEAD’S COMPLETE AUCTION BRIDGE 
by the one authority. to whom other experts 
concede first place. Everything the be- 
ginner or expert ought_to know Bridge. 
WITH THE NEW AUTHORIZE 
The greatest Auction book yet written. 
$2.50 at all bookshops or from the following, 
F. A. Stokes Company, 443-4th Avenue, New York 














A reference directory of uniform adver- 
tisements classified for the convenience of 
the reader. Advertising rates upon request 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 
Vanity Fair, 23 West Forty-Fourth St. 
New York 


Monograms and Woven Names ames 





CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 


prices. J. J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwa alk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 
——* 








Mourning Apparel 


ARTHUR MULLEN. 19 EAST 49TH ST., N, Y 
Mourning and chie Black not Mourning 

ats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 

Blouses, Bags and Accessories 











Graphology—Cont. 


YOUR CHARACTER REVEALED by your hand- 
writing. Learn the truth about yourself and friends. 
Mail sample of handwriting and tcn cents, Ritecraft 
16, 225 West 34th Street, New York 





OLOB!D—The new solitaire game based on Auction 
Willimprove your auction, Instruction sheets 
Money back if not satisfied. Solobid Pub. 
nion Trust Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


$1 .00 ppd. 


Ca., 315 











Institute, Dept. 
Hair Goods 


MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in oe goods exclusively. 


Booklet. 29 ) East seth St., 








in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Seaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for ee a 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 4 Mad. . Ave., »N.) 


; Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 








Beauty Culture, 


MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
contour, removing wrinkles, scars, ee tighten- 
ing muscles, given only at my one addre 
50 West 49th St., N. Y. Bryant 942 o. _ Booklet 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the paintess 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satis- 














faction guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed 
envelope upon request. Dr. Roebling Gevser 
|New York City address, 107 East 35th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. address, 2001 Chestnut Street 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER cradi- 
cates all superfluous hair (with the roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years. 


Mme. Julian, 34 West 51st Street, New York City 
BUST AND CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless, Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. Address 
| Marjorie Dork, Inc. 8 East 49th Street, New York 


Books 




















Hair & Scalp Dielants 





__Mur. . Hill 5737 | 


Perfumes 





EXQUISITE PERFUMES SPECIALLY BLENDED 
to express your personality. Each odeur creatéd in 
your presence. No stock perfumes used—You have 
the privilege of scenting different perfumes ang 
making personal choice. To assure absolute 
telephone for special appointment. Nayan, Par. 
fumerie Armin Degener, 389 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. Tel Ashland 0186-0187 
RARE ORIENTAL FLOWER ESSENCES & Bou. 
quets, subtle, alluring, intoxicating fragrances, $5 up, 
Batikha Magic Beauty Cream & Lotion, $2 up. Si 
filled. Orienta Importing Co., 30 W. 72d St., 











Permanent Hair oa 





LOSS OF HAIR—Don't fear baldness. New 
growths of hair stimulated. Alopecia, dandruff, 
eczema relieved-—by a noted European Hair Spe- 
cialist. Women treated. Satisfaction assured. 
Examination free. Call D. R. pega West 
23rd Street, New York City, New York. Hours 
Mornings 10—12. Afternoons 3—8. ‘elephone 
Watkins 4532. One visit will _c convince you 





Jewelry and Precious Stones 





TRABERT and HOEFFER, It 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., iN, Bs a 
‘SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at_once. dress 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. 


BECHET and BARCLAY, 542 Fifth Avenue, New 
York New York. Pearls—Jewelry—Silver. 
buy from responsible persons. Fifth 
floor—Rooms fifty and_fifty-one—Vanderbilt 2265 























Bank _ references | 


| thousand sets at $25.75. Add 


J. SCHAEFFER. INC. famous for a graceful Per. 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 

190 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., __Bryant nt_7615 
‘MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH | BOY- CUT. Your fea 
tures studied correctly. Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed. Let a visit convince you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York. Vanderbilt 524] 


PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair coloring, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials, 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs _to your type, 














| 586-5th Ave, (het. 47-48th Sts.) N.Y. Bryant 9964 
INCORPORATED— 








Stationery 





HAMMERMILL Ripple Finish ANNOUNCEMENTS 
with Baronial Enveloies. . Size 
when gael 4 x 5% four sides 

ink. fifty sets 
Five hundred $19.60. One 
5% for postage. 
Excess will be refunded. Address The Piper Shoo 
Studios, 116 Main S'rcet, Orange, New Jersey 


sets at 








Miscellaneous 





FAVORITE DINNER TABLE TOPIC, Louis 
Bromfield’s Possession, a story of modern society 
for all who follow the work of our thinking young 
writers. $2.50 at bookshops. Stokes, Publisher 
ANY BOOK < SENT T ANYWHERE POST FREE 
We bring the service of the city bookshon wherever 
your vacation may take you. | Send for book Notes No. 8. 
Post-Box Book Service, 15 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 

VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 
| letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 
people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00. 














Address Vogue, 21 Wort _¢ 44th Street, N. 
Cigarettes 

MID! CINQ. An unusual perfumed intinction for 

cigarettes. Clears cigarettes & makes smoking more 

delightful. Non-injurious $3. ee eoeee Seeee & ert. 

Stores. Midi Cing. 117 East 57th Street, N.Y.¢ 











Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
—_, Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio. 

East 45th St., New York Tel. Murray Hill 3068 
yin U REDUCING CREAM—No Dieting; no 
Evercising; Stainless; Greaseless; Harmless; Van- 
ishing immediately. 8 Oz. Jar $3.75. Prepaid. Special 
Price to Dealers. Thin-U Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















Furs 





ALASKA CHOICE RAW FURS. Order your furs 
direct from where the fur is trapped. Old Ivory 
Beads—Indian Curios of all kinds. Write for in- 
formation. Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gowns, Blouses Made-to-Order 








HAND-WOVEN SWEATER BLOUSES, all white or 


On approval, $15.00, with skirt 
Wholesale business 
New Mexico 


with colored border. 
length $30.00. Other weavings. ¢ 
solicited. Helen Cramp, Santa Fé, 








owns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


‘MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; hig! highest ca cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 





Graphology 


Understand Yourself & Otners. Handwriting scientifi- 
cally analyzed. Send written page & $1. for list of domi- 
nant characteristics & talents—or $5 for complete anal- 
ysis. Scio, Petrus Stuyvesant Club, 129 E. 10th St., N.Y. 
WANT. TO BE POPULAR? Buy “‘Hand-Readinz 
Today’, by Ethel Watts Mumford. Learn to read 
palms at parties, bazaars;.etc. $1.00. Write for ios 
description. Stokes Co., 443-4th Avenue, N. Y. ¢ ity 








HOUSE & GARDEN’S SECOND BOOK OF HOUSES 
pictures garages to gables of hundreds of fine 
houses—prim New England houses, informal Dutch 
houses, gracious Georgian houses, soft shingled 
bungalows, Spanish houses in stucco and colour, 
tall pillared Southern ones—all as the _ best 
architects make or remodel them nowadays. 192 
rages, 400 illustrations, full of house information 
for you or for_the friend who is going to build. 
Interesting. Practical. Beautiful. Convenient. 
$4.00 from your bookseller, or $4.20 by mail 
from House & Garden, Greenwich, Connecticut 





FIFTH AVENUE PERSONAL STATIONERY 
is found in the finest homes throughout the world, 
Monogram or address li':e engraving, raised letters 
in black, blue, jade green or white, grey, buff or 
blue suede vellum paper, 100 Folded sheets & en- 
velones $2.00. Tuxedo linen paner $2.50. Remit with 
order, sent Ppd. in a week, Fifth Ave. Stationers, 
Dept. V 500-5th Ave., N. x: Samples on request 


7.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars. A tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money, A 
special subscription rate offers you 2 years of this 
most interesting fashion a.thority for $7.00; regular 
tate $5.00 a year. A saving of $3.00. Just send 
your order to Dent. A, Vogue, Greenwich, Conn, 











VOGUE’S BOOK 
OF 


ETIQUETTE 


The reasons for good 
manners, and the rules 
and customs which 
families of breeding 
and tradition observe 
today in social inter- 
course, 530 pp. $4. 


Order from 


VOGUE 
21 West 414th Street 
New York City 

















Swimming Schools 


SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 
methods. Exclusive pool, expert instruction. Send 
for Booklet C. Mary Beaton School of Swimming, 
1 W. 67th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3162—Susq. 8440 


Unusual Gifts 


Extraordinary objects from the European art centres, 
and unusual novelties exclusive to my own studio, 
will gladden the heart of the connoisseur. Rena 
Rosenthal, 520 Mad. Ave., nr. 53rd St., New York 


JEWELED GARTERS OF RARE BEAUTY. One 
can have only admiration for this year’s newest 
and most a creation. Pearlastics, A 
garter of mmering silk set with pearls, 
DISTINGUISHED, MODERN, SMART AS TEA 
at the Ritz. Indestructible, opalescent. All shades. 
Order yours now. Number 102 set with two 
strands of pearls $3.00. Number 104 set with 
three strands of pearls $5.00. 
to a friend. Address money 
to Namiot, Incorporated. 132 3} 
New York City, N. Y. Patented May 12, 1925 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Interiors, 
just publishcd, is the mo:t complete picture 
book ever published for the decorator or the 
home-maker. 224 pages of fine rooms that you'll 
like looking at, and want to imitate. Colour 
schemes for each room—an outline of period fur- 
niture—portfolios of how to select and how to 
make curtains, lampshades, slip covers, fixtures— 
portfolios of good interiors from fine houses— 
lists of decorators. this for $5.00 from 
your bookstore, or $5.20 postpaid from 
House & Garden, Greenwich, Connecticui 
VOGUE FASHION BI-MONTHLY contains features 
that formerly appeared in Vogue Pattern Book & 
Children’s Vogue, including all Vogue Patterns. $2 yr. 
$3 for 2 yrs. Condé Nast Pub. Inc., Greenwich, Ct. 





























Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & ‘Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasc eT — Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 358 ., Richmond, Va. 


One Refined Wemen in noe ai is oftered ) by 
The Condé Nast Publications, an opportunity to make 
money in an agreeable way. If interested, write 
Mr. John Ramsey, Condé Nast Publ, Greenwich, Ct. 
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The Gardner School 
it East 5ist Street 
New York City 
A thorough school with de- 
lightful home life. Fireproof 
building. College prepara- 
tory, academic, secretarial 
and Post-graduate courses, 
Music. Riding, swimming, 

tennis. 70th year. 





Miss Eltinge ; 
me Miss Masland i Principals 








SCOVILLE SCH2°L 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 
Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. 
Intensive 
Uneurpaseed Recrea- 


Academie and Advanced Courses. 


College Preparation. 

tional Seas Adare 

MISS HISMAN, “PRINCIPAL, 
1006 Fitthe ‘Avenuc, New York City 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Post GRADUATE Courses, Music, Arts, Home 
Making, English, Drama, Secretarial. Paris HoME 
af School emphasizes Travel. Arts, Languages, Address 
Registrar 61 East 77th Street, New York City 


MAR Y M O UNT Tarrytown-cn- 


Hudson, N. Y. 
Courses—Four Years College, 





Two-Year 
Finishing, Academic, Two-Year Pre-Academic, Do- 
=" Science, Secretarial. Gymnasium, Swimming- 

Riding, Music, Art. Branches: Fifth Ave.. 
mn York and Paris. Catalog from Reverend Mother. 


Highiand Manor 





Non-Sectarian Country Buarding School. All 

Grades. Junior College Special Courses. Music. 
Travel Abroad. — 
Tarrytown- -on-Hudson 


Leo. Che Castle 
fot rei ae 


2 oe for Girls 
Box g00 Tarrytown-on-Hudson. NewYork 


School of the Holy Child 
SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Address: Mother Superior 


The KNOX School 


Jor Girls 
A School of American Ideals 


In a Country of American Traditions 


INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
HEALTHFUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 


Lehman, 
w York 


Director 
Bo 0x 108 




















Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Field Sports 
Skating, Skiing, Mid-Winter Carnival 
Modern Fireproof Building 


Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Russet, Houcutron 
Coopers:own, New York 


Box F 





NEW ENGLAND-—Girls 





LASELL SEMINARY 

Overlooking beautiful village of Auburnda!e— 
ten miles from Boston, 30 acres, 15 buildings. 
Acomplete course on the care and management of 
thehome and family. Unusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Ex- 
pression, Teacher Training and College Prepara- 
tory Course s. A separate school for younger girls. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics, Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horseback riding afeature, Bklt. 

L Ph.D., Principal 

L!48 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 123rd year. 
































social standards? 


ment. 


scribed in these pages. 


A SCHOOL FOR 
DAUGHTER 


SEER 


Schools for girls involve not just History, Mathematics, 
and Latin. Real preparation means more than passing the 
college entrance examinations. 
schooling equipped with charm and graciousness. | 


It is a great advantage for your daughter to receive 
g g ) g 

preparation along with other girls of good family—some 

of whom will be her friends for life. 


A school should be selected with the greatest care. Parents 
must consider the future acquaintances of their daughters. 
What of them—their morals—their parentage —their 
And the school itself must be considered 
—the faculty—the buildings—the food—the equip- 
. There are so many things to look into, one 
cannot begin too early to investigate. 


Perhaps you will find the school that interests you, de- 
If not, our Educational Bureau is 
prepared to give you information about hundreds of 
schools it has personally investigated. 


A girl should finish her 


her 





This is a service to our readers. 
There will be no charge or ob- 
ligation—either 


now or later. 





Vogue 


23 West 44th Street 





CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Vanity Fair 


House & Garden 


New York City 




















NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


NEW ENGL AND— Girls 








HILLSIDE 


Girls from all parts 
gym- 


One hour from New York. 
of country, Four residences, schoolhouse, 
nasium, Prepares for all colleges, 
Special courses. Diction and 
Dramatics. Outdoor life. Horse- 
back riding. Catalog. 

Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 

Vassar. Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., 
Smith, Principals, Norwalk, Conn. 











CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town 
For Girls from 6 to 18 years of age 
Special Emphasis on College Preparation 

and Outdoor Life. 


Augusta Choate, 
1600 Beacon Street 


Vassar, Principal 
Brookline, Mass. 











Your letter of inquiry to The Condé Nast Educa- 
tional Bureau will receive the attention of a college- 
trained woman who is eager to help Vanity Fair 


readers in the solution of their school problems.- 





House in the Pines 
NORTON, MASS. 


A country school for girls, located 30 miles 
from Boston. College preparatory courses 
with intensive work for examinations. 
Household Arts, Music, Art, and Secretarial 
courses. 30 riding horses with trained in- 
Structors. Every attention, not only to 
habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. 

The Hedges—A Junior School for girls under 15, 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 








THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
A school for girls established in 1877 
offering a four year college prepara- 
tory course and special courses. 
Students accepted for final year of in- 
tensive college preparation. Well 
equipped gymnasium, 
Opposite Smith College Campus 
MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Principal 











NEW ENGLAND—Girls 








‘She ELY SCHOOL 
or Girls 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


One hour from New York. 
In the country. Ample 
grounds foroutdoorsports. 
College Preparatory, 
General and Academic 
Courses. Special emphasis 
on intensive review for 
college preparation. Junior 
College Courses for Post- 
graduates with diploma 
on completion of two-year 


courses in Music, Art, 
Drama and_ Secretarial 
work. 


Headmistress; ELIZABETH L. ELY 


Associate Headmistress: 
Edith Chapin Craven, A.B., Bryn Mawr 


N SCHOOL FOR GIRLS N 
Preparatory for Smith and other Colleges. Intensive 
Course tor High School Graduates. Outdoor Sports. 
School Aug. and Sept. for Tutoring for Examina- 
tions, Address Secretary, Box D, Northampton, Mass. 


QWARD SEMINARY 


famous old New isngland coun- 
try school for Girls. 

















25 miles from Boston. 
( Yolles ze preparation. Household Arts and Secre- 
ri Accredited. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. 


Emerson, ane 73 Howard St., W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL. 


For Girls. College Preparatory. Music, Art, Cul- 
tural Courses. One Year Tutoring for College Exam- 














inations. Gymnasium. Sports. Swimming. Horse- 
manship. Dr. and Mrs, John MacDuffie, Springfield, 
Mass, 

EASTERN ATLANTIC- Girls 





HARC UM. SCH®@L 


A Modern School for Girls, near 

Philadelphia. Thorough College 

. reparation, Music, Art, and Secre- 

tarial Studies. All Sports—Riding. 

For catalog and information address 
The Secretary 





Sox F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Head of School 
Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L. 
. L. May Willis, B.P.. Principal 








Kent Place School for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
An Endowed School—Thirty-Second Year 

On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 

Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 

New York. 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
AC. — 

Athletics 


Miss H: ARRIET LARNED HUN1 


Principal 


PENN HALL 


Academic and college preparatory. Junior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 25 acre 
campus. <All modern buildings. Moderate rates. 
For catalog address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Head- 
master, Box S Chambersburg, Pa. 


Mu 











For girls. 





Miss BEARD’s SCHOOL 





A Country SCHOOL NEAR NEW YORK 
College Preparation, General Courses, Outdoor Sports 


ORANGE NEw JERSEY 
College Pr: sgh Course 
RDE ay) exis & Courses 
hoo 
School /r Girls ouader Sports yap round 


For catalog address 
Anne Evelyn Boardman, Prin., Lakewood, N. J. 


Bisbopthorse Manor 




















Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
E oxpression. Art, Music, College Preparatory. 
‘ew Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback Riding. 


| Mr. & Mrs. C, N. Wyant, Bex 261, Bethlehem, Pa. 








VANITY FA 





SOUTHERN—Girls 


| CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Boys 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Boys 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 





[WARD-BELMONT 


For Girnts anv Young Women 
An Accredited Junior College 
and High School 


Reservations for the 1926-27  sessicn 


shou!d be ag as soon as possible to in- 


sure entran 

Thorou sh “academic course, Conservatory 
advantages in Music, Expression, Art, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports. New gymna- 
sium, swimming pool and bowling alley. 
References ny te Booklets on request. 


RD-BELMONT 
Belmont Helants Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 

In the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Full courses 
in all branches of the musical art. Classical 
dancing, physical training, expression, languages, 
art and Special Courses offered in academics. 

New $150,000 buildings and dormitories, 
sive campus. Swimming pool, gymnasium, 
and horseback riding. 

Catalog on request. 
academics and music to girls under 14. 
special form. 
14th session opens September oth 
MANCH COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Box F, Staunton, Va. 


golf 


We offer special courses in 
Write for 


Address, 
College Park 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Girls 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. CG. 
Near Nation’s Capital in 90 
acre estate. Two-year Junior 
College with special emphasis 
on music, art, expression, 
home economies, secretarial 
training. Four-year course 
in college preparatton for 
younger girls. Exceptional 
equipment includes swimming 
pool and gymnasium. All 
snorts. Horseback riding 
Eight charming club-houses. 
References required. Catalog. 
Address The Registrar, Box 
: s 197, Forest Glen, Maryland. 
— AMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., 
The “Villa’ President 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


27th year. Two year Junior College and Preparatory 
courses. Also College courses in Secretarial Science, 
Domestic Science, Music, a Educational advan- 
tages of National Capital For catalog address 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2109S ST., Washington, D. C. D.C. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
For Girls 


Happy, healthful school-days, on 
beautiful estate, with city and 
country advantages. Junior Col- 
legiate and High School forms. 
College Preparatory Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Music, 
Art, Expression. Address the 


Secretary, Box F.Oakcrest,Washington,D.C. 
WESTERN—Girls 


























exten- | 








iF OME 


Midway _ between 
Philadelphia and 
Baltimore on a 
lofty highland over- 
looking the pic- 
turesque Susque- 
hanna River. 

A nationally- 
known preparatory 
school for boys. Beautiful grounds. 
190-acre campus. Modern build- 
ings and best, equipment. Large, 
comfortable dormitories, with sin- 
gle room for each student. 

A faculty of specialists. Small 
classes. A course of Advanced 
Commerce open to boys who have 
completed two years of high-school. 
Separate department for younger 
boys, with special instructors. 

All athletics featured and super- 
vised,—track. golf. tennis, foot- 
ball. Gymnasium, large swim- 
ming pool and golf course. 

Catalog upon request. 





MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph. D. 
Port Deposit, Maryland 








PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 


One hundred and four 
years of service 


Separate preparatory school 


CHARLES E. HYATT 
President 
Box 165 
Chester, Pa. 














CHESTNUT HILL 


A Coliege Preparatory Boarding School for boys 
In the open hill country, 11 miles north of Philadel- 
phia. eave equipment. Senior and Junior Schools. 
T.R. Hyde, M.A. (Yale), Box F, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREP 


State age of boy. 
. Somerville, B.S. 
Pa. 





Preparation 4 ALL colleges. 
Edward R. Robbins, B.A. 
Write for Catalog. Box 30, Swarthmore, 





Lindenwood College 
Standard college for young women. Two and four 


year courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 


50 minutes from St. Louis. 100th anniversary year. 
Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 426, St. Charles, Mo. 





it will help you to mention Vanity Fair 





When writing to these schools or camps | 








NEW YORK—Boys 
Lake Placid Club School 


For In the Adirondacks. 
omhgy Take Piacid Club Education Foundation. 
College preparation in 6 forms. For discriminating 
Perents who desire. the best in Education, En- 


vironment and Health. 
Ira A. Flinner, Director Lake Placid Club. N.Y. 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A Boarding School for Boys from 10 years to College Age 
College Preparatory. Technical and Business Courses. 
Outdoor i ife and Health ye For Catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box F 


DEEKSKIL MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Endowed. 5 modern fireproof buildings. NewGym 
and Pool. Senior Upper-House. Separate school 
for younger boys. For catalog address:—The 
Principals, Box F, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


‘ore STORM_ICING Setoa 


A Progressive College Preparatory School. 
from New York. 











50 miles 
Attractive Outdoor Life. Catalog. 








ALVAN E. DUERR. Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN—Boys 
STAUNTON "22549 

ACADEMY 


One of the most distinguished schools in America 
reparing for Universities, Government Acedomies, 
usiness. Superb disciplinary training. Col. Thos. H 
Russell, B.S., Pres., Box Z (Kable Sta.), S Va. 





» Mohonk Lake, New York | 





| log: J. W 





HUN*22” PRINCETON 


SENIOR SCHOOL: Thorough and successful prepa- 
ration for College Examinations. 

NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 10 to 16 years old 
Joun G.Hun.Ph.D., 105 Stockton St.,Princeton, N. J. 


WESTERN—Boys 


LAKE FOREST 


Non- Military. 
Boys. — Chicago, Ail Athletics. Endowed. 
. Richards, Box (50, Lake Forest, 


MILITARY 
ULVER’ ACADEMY 
Prepares for any college. 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
equipment. Catalog. President’s Office, Culver, 


Small classes. U caolgg eg 


—6 to 16. “ACCREDITED ACADEMY.” 
“Character first.” On Lake. — gem a 
Semi-military. Athletics. CATALOG of:— 
Thorpe Academy, Box V, Lake ool Ill 











College Preparatory Academy for 
Cata- 
ILL. 

















Chaleau 
De Bures 


Bures, par Villennes, 
Seine et Oise, France 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
PREPARATION 


ORAL earnestness, 

sportsmanship, 
scholarship. | Competent 
teachers. Visits to Paris 
museums, classic stage, 
opera. Stone buildings, 
central heat, modern 
plumbing. Infirmary. 
Science laboratory. Man- 
ual training. Water Sports. 
Exceptional athletic equip- 
ment. Boys accompanied 
from New York. 


Prospectus 
P. HOPKINS, Ph.B.,M.A. 














SCHOOLS ABROAD-—Girls 





MissBarry’s Foreign School forGirls | 


FLORENCE, ITALY 
Languages, Art, Music. College Prep. Fencing, 
Horseback Riding, Dancing, Historic Tours. Lower 
School for younger girls. October to June 
Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 


LA BELLE FRANCE 


Ecole pour Jeunes Filles 
\ home for girls in France; academic studies, art, 
tuusie and language with careful hcg training. 


For appointment writ 
Mme. Tiranoff, 9 Hill Street, Rye, Nu. Y. 








NEW ENGLAND—Boys 


CLEVE! 
. PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Established 1911. es. Day and Eve. 
ning classes in High School subjects. Fall tery 
— Sept. 13th. Write for catalogue. 
D. H. Hopkins, Prin., 219 Ulmer Blidg., , Cleveland, 0, 


ND 





CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 
SPRING HILL 


A progressive boarding school 
for boys and girls from o 12 
Hrealthfulsunousdings! Outdoor life. Creative activity, 
Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Buli 
2 Litchfield, Connecticut 


Birch Wathen School 


A modern day school for boys and girls 
150 West 94th Street 
147 and 149 West 93rd Street New York City 


BENTLEY SCHOOL 


145 WEST 78th STREET, NEW YORK 
A progressive day school for limited number of boys 
and girls, from four to twelve. 
All-day program, 9-4. 
Further information upon request. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


GF REER S001 


for Girls of Retarded Development 


























Limited gag ey od intimate care. 9 miles 
from oston, Morse, Principal} 
i Park Circle, Arlington ‘Heights. SS. 





limited group of 

@s on saqll: carefully selected chil- 
dren of retarded de- 

velopment. Beautiful estate. Homelike atmosphere, 


Sympathetic, expert training and care. Catalog 
Miss Aanes H. Lawrence, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa, 





|THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
IR LITTLE FOLKS 


Cc ame. ‘with tutoring, June 15 to September 15, 
Boo! Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
al Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls, and Young Children, 
Academic and vocational courses. Snecial instrvetion 
Write Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box F, Berwyn, Pe. 


STUDENT RESIDENCES—Girls 


| — Hrs. Bostwell’s— 


Two connected houses, 344-346 W. 84 S' 
at Riverside Drive, New York 
**A Home Away from Home’”’ for 
girls attending any school, college 
or studio in New York. Open 
all year. Elective chaperonage. Lan- 
guages. Catalogue. Eleventh Year. 
Telephone Susquehanna 7653 




















DO YOU WANT aschool for your daughter 
where she will be properly prepared to 
enter college? There are excellent schools 
of this type all over the country—just 
write The Condé Nast Edueational Bureau. 














GIRLS’ CAMP. 





ROXBURY 


A special type of boarding school 


Thorough College preparation fer the Individual 
Sound instruction by the tutorial method 


High record of efficiency on College Entrance 
Examinations. Classes limited to five, 


All athletics under well known coaches 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Connecticut 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


For 





boys. Modern methods. Superb equipment. 
Campbell Hall jor Juniors 


A. H. MITCHELL, Director, Box T, Billerica, Mass. 
DeWitt 


“ie School 

Clinton He bb erd for Boys 

Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 

Joun B.HEBPERD,A.M..CoTTON St., NEWTON.MASS. 





wish, 


CONDE 
23 West 44th Street 





OW is the time—with scarcely six weeks until the open- 

ing of school—when you must choose the school for your 
children, if you haven’t already made your decision. 
important question isn’t one that should be settled lightly. 
Consult the high grade schools listed in these pages; or, if you 
state your problems to the school experts of the 


NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


But this 


New York City 





ALOHA CLUB 


‘A CAMP FOR OLDER GIRLS 
AND YOUNG WOMEN 
All sports. Crafts. Horseback i 4 
Excellent golf. Address Mrs. E. L. 
Gulick, 77 Addington Road, Brookline. 


ass. 





SECRETARIAL 


| KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


training for educated women 
A school of unusual character and distinctive 
purpose. New York—247 Park Avenue 
Boston—90 Marlboro Street 
Providence—155 Angell Street 
Residence School in Boston 














PHYSICAL EDUCATION 











ical 
The Sargent School “eiistion 
Founded 1881 Law Dr. D. -¥ Sargent 
let on req 


Than 
L.W. SARGENT. Director, Cambridge, Mass. | Mass. 


GRACE G. GIRARD 


Scientific Self-Defence for Women 
Studio 428 Lafayette Street. New York Cit 
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AUGUST, 1926 
a FINE ARTS | DRAMATICS 











SS “ON » Winter — 52nd Year 
EN i 'c8 A ART STUDENTS’ 
BY) is LEAGUE 
cain 215 W. 57th St. 





New York 

The League announces a course 
of lectures on Composition and 
Illustration to be given by eight 
distinguished artists among 
whom are included: 


Henry Raleigh - Wallace Morgan | 
Frederic R. Gruger - John Sloan | 
Other classes in Drawing, Paint- | 
ing, Sculpture, and Graphic Arts. | 


Write for Catalog V | 








Acting 


FYYVVYY UY YY YY VV VYYUYYOVYVVVIVIVV IP OVUSUUUUNYYYYYTT, 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


Ror 42 Years America’s Leading Institu- 
tion for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 

Teaching Directing 

Develops Poise and Personality 

for use in any vocation in life 

NEW FALL CLASS BEGINS OCT. 26 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Free Catalog describes all Courses from 
Room 262 “H™ CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


BAADAAALAAALL LS ae 





SAAAARAPRRASAT EE EA rey 











CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF | 
FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
San Francisco 


seautiful group of buildings now under construction 
will be ready for opening of next Regular Session, 
August 16, 1926. Total investment $350,000. Modern 

equipment. Write for catalogue. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


< SCHOOL OF ART 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture. Tllus- 
tration, Advertising Illustration and Costume 
Design under the instruction of siccessful mod- 
ern artists. Catalogue on Request 

7003 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


| 















“GRAND CENTRAL | 











KIMON NICOLAIDES 
& 
THOMAS FURLONG 


will conduct classes in 
COSTUME ILLUSTRATION: 
POSTER & LIFE DRAWING 
Beginning October Fourth, Prospectus 
3 Washington Square North 
New York City, N. Y. 


VESPER GEORGE 


MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 
MUSIC— PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
ARC ie Cc cTU RE—OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
103rd St. ) New York, N.Y. 











0 
Bocklet. 








310 Riverside “ra (cor. 


APPLIED ARTS 








costume dust in ae | 


de Looe 


browns designers 
597-599 fifth ave(nue, 


MISS BLANCHE REDDY) MAN 








Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Nine Months Winter Course 
All phases } from elementary tojull mastery of 
costume design and illustration are taughtin 
shortest time compatible with thoroughness. 
ay, Evening and Sunday Sessions, 
Saturday AdultandChildren’sClasses 
Our sales department disposes of student 
work. Certificates given to students fulfilling 
requirements of the cvourse. 
os Traphagen 
200 West 57th S New York 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF Taek DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P, O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 


McDowell Dressmaking& Millinery Schoo! 








Designing Individual Instruction in _Trade 
Millinery Methods for Wholesale and Retail. 
Oressmaking Also for Personal Use. Day and 


branches. 
Pattern-cutting Gi} or Write for Particulars, 
Est. 1876 71 West 45th Street, New York 


GOLF 


Evening Classes. No 








Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English Drama Character Education 


Analysis and Interpretation of Lit- 
erature, Voice, Diction. 

Costume and Scenic Design, Lighting, 
Play Production, Modern Art Tech- 
nique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 

Personal Culture, Individual Devel- 
opment and Balance, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). 

Nineteenth Year Opens September 27th 


Epitu Cosurn Noyes, Principal 
symphony Chambers Boston, Mass. 








Enroll now for the fall term of the 
J ohn Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theater and Dance 


The only school in America where all branches 
ef theatrical art are included in the curriculum. 
Drama, opera comique and musical comedy, 
scenic and costume designing, stage direction 
and management, play writing, dancing of all 
types, fencing, etc. Apply to registration offices, 
128-130 East 58th St., New York. 
Phene Plaza 4524 


TECHNIQUE of 
GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 


Viola Zacharie Studios 
66 Fitth Avenue, New York 


Summer Courses 
THE ALBERTI SCHOOL 


of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Pantomime, Literature, Life Study, Stage Mechinies, 
Play Construction and Directing, ete. Two-year cour 
Special classes. Connected with Stuart Wal s 
panies and a People’s Theatre, Inc., Catalog. 
Reom 1120 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 
Richard Bolesiavsky, Director 

imncunces the opening of the Fall Term of its 

DRAMATIC SCHOOL DEPT. on October 4, 1926. 

Kcr information address Elisabeth Bigelow, Exec. 

Sec., 145 East 58th Street, New Yerk City 























Have you realized how many good schools 
there are west of the Mississippi? They are 
well equipped, beautifully located and very 
fine in academic standing. Why not write 
to The Condé Nast Educational Bureau about 
them, mentioning the location desired, the 
age of the child and the amount of tuition 
you wish to pay? Our services are for 
your convenience and without obligation. 


DANCING 





JAC MAC SCHOOL 


limbering, 








Acrobatics, kicking, 
reducing. 
“The real thing with no frills.” 
Phone: Chickering, 3127 


223 West 46th Street New York 


dancing, 











ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.”’ 
3 Mrs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


CHALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL 


SCHOOL of DANCING 

LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’’ 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


DE REVUELT STUDIOS | 








11 West 86th St., N. Y. 
Classes evenings. Tango, Fox Trot, 
Waltz, Charleston. ‘Open (10-10) 


Trial 2 lessons $5. 
Schuyler 9631 








PREPARE FOR GOLF SEASON | 


Expert instruction given by well known profes- 
sionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Hand-made clubs and accessories. 


Albert G. Elphick & Co., Inc. 


——DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Intensive Summer Courses beginning July 
Fifth. _ Short Evening Courses Always Open. 

Mabel C. Shawn, Manager—327 W. 28th St.. N.Y. 








135 W. 72nd St., New York Trafalgar 2712 























TOWN HOUSES 
planned by House 


Sec ond Book 


Garden s 


of Interiors 


Next month, every drapery and furniture depart- 
ment will be a boiling maelstrom, every decorator 


a frantic loon. 


The wise woman plans her autumn 


decorating now, with a long glass clinking at her 
elbow. Shops now, in the cool of the morning, from 
fresh stocks. Places her order now, to get precedence 


next month. 4 


Second Book of Interiors, 


For instance, do you think formal 
dining rooms have to be stodgily Vic- 
torian? Look at this! Plaster walls 
tinted orange colour, woodwork 
orange and henna, hangings of peony 
velvet, blinds of glazed chintz. Exotic? 
Ah, but effective! ... You prefer 
the chaste and classical Adam? You’ve 
a farmhouse crying aloud for stone- 
flagged floors and old Windsors? 


House & Garden’s Second Book of 


Interiors shows a dozen types. 


For instance, would you like to see 
Elsie de Wolfe’s own living room? 
. The panelled room that Maxfield 
Parrish did himself? . . . Have youa 
collector’s bibelots to house with 
safety yet display with pride? 


And begins by buying House & Garden’s 


full of suggestions. 


Are you furnishing a tiny pied-a-terre 
in town? - Do you need to ar- 
range about a million books? . . 
Would you like merely to replace old- 
fashioned electrical fixtures with dis- 
tinguished new ones? 

House & Garden tells you about all 
these things and many, many more, 
tanging. from,a dozen colour schemes 
for bedrooms to the way to pose a 
grand piano. 


In addition, photographs of the work 
of the best decorators, a list of their 


addresses, a bibliography, a list of 


catalogues for decorators. And all 
this for 3s—less than the cost of a 
luncheon for two, or a pair of theatre 
tickets. 


House & Garden's 


Second Book of Interiors 
$5, net 


At fine hookstores everywhere, 
or by mail from House & 


Garden. 


700 illustrations 


Postage 


20¢ more. 


im 


220 pages 


HOUSE & GARDEN, 


Greenwich, Conn. 


TALNOR cis vsssisassenas enclosed please send me..................- 


Second Book of Interiors. 


Address...... 


29: eee ; 








cc »p y 


copies of House & Garden's 
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~ new collars are unlike anything ever offered. 
The fabric 2s new. It makes a softly flexible 
collar that is starched. 
They have the very desirable appearance of 
linen, the feel of softest silk, and a degree of dur- 
ability heretofore unknown in collars. They are the 
WA | best in collars, best if you seek comfort, best af you \ 
WW "| ~— are economical, decidedly best if you leke style. N 
t | 3 io each 3 for $]T.00 IL ¢ 
Pie ([clurrr. peanopy & co. inc. maxens \OWe 
S€ : A, 
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THE: FAMILIAR: PHRASE 


AS GOOD AS 


BUICK. 

. SUGGESTS THAT YOU 
SEE AND DRIVE THE CAR 
THAT OTHERS USE AS A 
STANDARD OF COMPARISON 
BEFORE YOU SPEND YOUR 

MONEY 


<i> 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT ~ BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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of 1S Merlin 


~more can not be said 





5 uch a lucky little lady 


Happy little hands reach out in ecstasy... big brown 
eyes, enraptured, opened wide . . . round little mouths 
gasp ““Oh-o-o-o!” 

That our precious ones may know beauty from baby- 
hood let all our gifts be beautiful, valuable, useful for- 
ever—treasures of genuine Sterling Silver; nothing less. 


No finer gifts can be given or received than gifts of 
Sterling. They are exquisite—they are real—marked 
“Sterling” because solid silver through and through. 
True indications of good taste—possessions worthy of 
lasting appreciation. 

STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 

20 West 47th Street, New York City 

Major Israel Foster, famous patriot of 
1812, in giving this Sterling Silver Por- 
ringer to his baby daughter knew that early 
association with beautiful things is the very 
Foundation of good taste. As in 1812 50 
in 1926 Sterling remains the epitome of 
all things beautiful and fine. Such Ster- 
ling awaits you at your jeweler’s. 





Sterling Silver looks like nothing but itself. Through and through it 
is but one metal—solid siluer—therefore marked “sTERLING’”. 
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ehe NEW DUCO-PERIOD in FURNITURE 


in which the design and materials no longer outlast the Finish 


2 
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REG Us pat OFF 


Du Pont Duco marks the period 
of an Enduring Furniture Finish 


Today she asks — 
“1s it finished with DUCO?” 


pas first, swift, appraising glance 
that a prudent buyer gives a piece 
of furniture now crystallizes into the 
question: “Is it finished with Duco?” 
For only in the positive answer to 
this question rests the full and com- 
plete assurance that she is purchasing 
beauty that will endurethrough months 
and years of service in her haive 


The modern woman has learned that 

. DucO marks a new epoch—a new 
period in furniture—in which the fragile 
finishes of other days are fast being 
discarded in favor of the modern finish 
—durable, beautiful DUCO. 


Is it any wonder she challenges use- 
less worry and endless care with the 
question: “Isit finished with DUCO?” 





Finished with \ - 
© GID o 
BUCO 
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Send for de luxe book / 
. . - a } 
“Furniture, Yesterday and Today” | 2 
} 4S Pea) 
\ Every home lover should possess this 64-page book / N yf 
t sais 4 t horiti » ae oe : , f ¥ / 
written by one of the foremost authorities on furniture a a SS 
\ I tius F, Gayler, R. A., Member, American inadeute f fmy/ ne eo 
\ of Architects, Profusely illustrated from furniture in the [ : Ali 
\ American Wing, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New l 
: York, and other sources. Send money order, check or ap 
pe stamps for Soc, to E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., =a 
Box N, Parlin, N. he D tin 
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Have you tned that 


Extraordinary Cigarette 
Herbert 


areyton 


“Theres something about them youll like’ Te 
TAREYTONS ARE A QUARTER AGAIN |= 
(Oe OS RTT. 6 TC —— eR ecm 
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Correct Autumn Styles 


Your Haberdasher is now Concentrating on New Designs 


HIS is the busy time of the year for the well-dressed chap; clothiers are 

offering him new fabrics and colors in topcoats and suits; hatters are 
introducing new headgear—and haberdashers are showing newest cravats and 
hose. Smartest of the smart are the new McCallum men’s hose in silk or silk 
mixtures with swanky yet conservative new designs. And just now you can 
find the fullest stocks to choose from, the widest range of colors, the complet- 
st variety of patterns and weaves and textures from the sheerest of dress 


socks to the stoutest of sport hose, in color combinations to match or harmo: 
nize with your new fall clothes. All McCallum socks are full-fashioned, which 
means that they give that perfect fit and have that comfortable feeling in- 
dispensable to good dressing. Ask your haberdasher to show this interesting 
new line of autumn hosiery. If he does not carry them, write to the McCallum 
Hosiery Company, Northampton, Massachusetts, and you will be informed 
where you can see a complete line of this smart new hosiery. 
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| CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL SERVICE 

pu. 

CALIFORNIA —— — = = ————— : a NEW YORK (Cont.) 

Coronado Beach ‘ , bs “ Saranac Lake 
wi Sate eens ov seaen eoten Gabene ane Your First Vacation in a Long Time! gerenae "bate, “Adiruntncker” Cyinges fay Nae 
Nightly entertainment. Mel S. Wright, Manager. | Suverb 18-hole championship golf. 


Del Monte 
Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
fence, it resembles a sumptuous country cit) 


Pasadena 


Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 


Santa Cruz 

On a wonderful beach, in a most 

scenic beauty, and o:t- 
interesting pamphlet. 


Casa Del Rey. 
favored locality for climate, 
door recreation. Write for 


COLORADO 
Brook 


Brook Forest Inn. A Swiss Chalet in the 
Mountains. Altitude 8000 feet. Riding 
Address, Edwin F. Welz. 

CONNECTICUT 
New London 

Griswold Hotel. A family resort 
and culture. One of the finest seaside 
America. Al! outdoor sports available. 

Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore 
Luxurious estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and 
bathing. Garage. Splendid reads. Historic region. 

Oswegatchie House and Cottages, at Waterford. 
Select family resort. Salt water bathing. Tennis, 
golf and dancing. E. W. Manwaring, Prop. 


Pine Orchard 


Sheldon House and Bungalows on the 
Long Island Sound. All outdoor sports. 
May to October. Exclusive patronage. 


Forest 


Rocky 
horses. 


of refinement 
hotels in 


Shore of 
Open from 


Woodmont 
Directly on Long Island Sound 
Highest University references 
All Summer Sports. 


Anderson Towers. 
Accessible to Yale. 
Transient and Season Guests. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, 
between the White House and Dupont Circle. 
anagniticent hostelry in the Nation's Capital. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta 
Forrest Hills-Ricker Hctel. A distirguished new 
hotel in the Augusta-Aiken region. Donald Ross 
18 hole golf course. Tennis, polo, swimming, boating. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 
out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago’s smart life. 

Hotels Windermere. Jistinguished for 
service and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, 
Jackson Park's 640 acres at Séth Street. 


MAINE 
Ogunquit 
Cliff House and Cottages, by the sea. 
sports Ovean view from every room, 
upon request 
Sparkhawk Hall. Finest summer resort on coast. 
Beautiful bathing beach. Write for folder. >} 
Goodenough, Manager. 


Poland Spring 


Poland Spring House, Foremost 
MANSION HOUSE, 


midway 
Most 


smooth 
facing 


All shore 
Booklets 


Resort, 
Always 


Maine’s 


open June 22 to Oct. 
open. Excellent 18 hole golf. 
Portland 


A delightful tourist hotel where 
enroute, and enjoy excellent 
European Plan. 


Lafayette Hotel. 
friends imeet friends 
service at fair rates. 


South Casco 


Migis Lodge on Sebago Lake. Camphotel. Private 
cabins American plan. Spring fishing. — Summer 
sports. Excellent motoring. Season April to November. 


York Cl 

Overlooking the Atlantic Ocean, 
and river, Golf, swimming, 
dancing. Excellent service 





Passaconaway inn. 
Cape Neddick harbor 
boating, fishing and 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst 


The Lord Jeffrey. <A real 
featuring extreme simplicity and 


New England Inn, 
absolute comfort. 


Open all year. L. G. Treadway, Managing Director. 
Bernardston 
Bernardston Inn. An inn of perfect comfort and 
retinement for the tourist. Famous for wonderful 
food. Main route to White Mountains. olf. 
Boston 


Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 
comfort amidst luxurious 
Excellent cuisine. 


Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
suring hospitality and 
and artistic surroundings, 


| 


But will you: 


hotels listed on these pages. 
to us. We'd be glad even, 


venience. 


44th Street, New York City. 





You are thrilled with anticipation of a few weeks at last, when you 
can forget the cares of ordinary life and really enjoy yourself. 


Not if you go by the wrong route, arrive at a bad time—during a 
convention—and are forced to stay at an unpleasant hotel. 

A simple way to avoid such troublesome details 1s to write to the 
If you wish further information, write 


is, we’d appreciate the privilege of adding to your pleasure 
Our address is the Condé 


to make all arrangements for you. Fact 
ind con- 
Nast Travel Bureau, 23 Wesi 














MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston (Cont.) 


Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 
tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 
Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth 
Avenue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious 
private home with hotel service of the highest type. 


Duxbury 


Powder Point Hall. Select 
Seashore and country combined. 
Write for booklet. 


(Cont.) 


family patronage. 
All summer sports, 





Lenox 
Curtis Hotel in the Berksftires, golf, swimming, 
tennis, saddle horses. Booklet and auto maps on 


request. 
Marblehead 
New Fountain Inn. The finest 
North Shore. Directly on the ocean. 
Write for booklet. 1. F. Anderson, 


ew Bedford 


New Bedford Hotel. Overlooking Buzzards Bay. A 
charming, modern, fireproof hotel, located at the ga 
way to the delightful quaintness of historic Cape Cod. 


Rockport 


location on the | 
Summer sports. 
Prop. 





Turks Head Inn. Directly on the ocean. All 
facilities for comfort and enjoyment. Golf and all 
other summer sports. 

Stockbridge 

Red Lion Inn. Heaton Hall. Two finely ap- 

pointed Hotels in the Berkshires. Golf and all 


Booklet and map on request. 
Swampscott 
New Ocean House. Location endowed with beauti- 
ful natural scenery. Seven good golf clubs within 
radius of few miles. Sea Bathing. Unexcelled cuisine. 
Templeton 


One cf the most beautiful hotels 
125 rooms, 75 with private baths. 


sports. 


Templeton tnn. 
in New England. 


1500 ft. above sea level. Outdoor sports. Dancing. 
Winchendon 
Toy Town Tavern. 18 hole Donald Ross Golf 
Course. Mother Goose dining room. Saddle horses. 
Swimming Pool. Orchestra. Pine Wooded Trails. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 


courteous and efficient service at all times. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Easily accessible to Minnesota's 
heautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bethlehem (White Mountains) 


Columbia Hotel. A modern and pleasantly located 
mountain hotel, specializing in hospitality, good 
food, cleanliness, and practical service. Golf. Booklet, 


Gorham 


Mt. Madison House. Inthe White Mountains. Golf, 
tennis, music, dancing, mountain climbing. Hot and 
cold running water or private bath in each room. 


Hanover 


The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. 
vator and modern appointments. Golf, 
saddle horses. 


Ele- 
tennis, 


Lake Sunapee 
Soo-Nipi Park Lodge and Cottages. 
the lake and mountains. Elevation 1200 feet. 
summer sports. Booklet on request. 


Overlooking 
All 


Portsmouth 
Rockingham Hotel. Finest hotel East of Boston 
Don't fail to visit Old Portsmouth. Write for 
folder. Rockingham Hotel Company. 





| 


| 








NEW HAMPSHIRE (Cont.) 
Portsmouth (Cont.) 
The Wentworth, by The de 


the sea. luxe resort 


hotel of the North Atlantic coast. Season June 24 
to September 13. John P. Tilton Manager. 
Walpole 


Walpole Inn. A modern house with comfortable 


accommodations tor permanent and transient guest. 
Situated in a beautiful old New England town. 


Whitefield 


Mountain View House. Mid-June to Mid-October. 
Outdoots, every opportunity for all kinds of sport. 
Indoors, superior cuisine. Charming appointments. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 


Sea Bright 


Peninsula House. Nearest ocean resort to N. Y. C. De- 
lightful location, private beach, tennis, golf. Commut - 
ing by Sandy Hook Steamers, rail or motor. M. E. Burke. 


NEW YORK 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 

Thousand Island House, situated amidst sixty miles 
of picturesque islands—‘‘The Venice of America” 
Golf, tennis, swimming, etc. Send for booklet. 

Bellport, Long Island 


The Bell Inn. A good small hotel in a 
old Long Island village. All outdoor sports, 
end and permancnt guests. 

Hotel Wyandotte. Modern, comfortable, residen- 
tial hotel. Excellent location. Retined clientele. 
All reasonable amusements. Golf available. 


East Aurora 


The Roycroft Inn famous for its hospitality. 
friendliness and as the home of Elbert Hubbard. 
18 miles from Buffalo. Sports. Booklet on request. 


Lake George (Bolton Landing) 


Sagamore Club Hotel. [Located on_largest, most 
picturesque island in beautiful Lake George. Excel- 
lent cuisine, Golf. Allrecreation:| facilities. Booklet. 


Lake Placid 
One of the most charmingly 


located hotels in the Adirondack reg:on. "Exctusive 
appointments and clientele. All outdoor sports. 


New York City 





quaint 
Week- 


White Face Inn. 


Hotel Bossert, Brocklyn Heighis. A delightful 
roof garden for dinner parties, high in the air, 
cool; alYording a fine view of the city. 


Hotel Laurelton, 147 West 55th St. Ideal location. 
Near Seventh Ave. Away from noises of trattic, yet 
in heart of city. Subway at door. Reasonable rates, 

Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St. Located 
on New York’s smartest street, near Central Park, 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

he Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

Restaurant Elysée one Kast 56th Street, in New 
York’s smartest section. Favored for luncheon ani 
dinner parties among fashionable people. 

Hotel St. George, Brooklyn Heights. 4 minutes 
tee Wall Street, 15 minutes from Times Square. 


Clark St. Express Station in Hote 

Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth Street just 
off Broadway. <A_ hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without cscort. 

The Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. A 
Residential-Hotel of the highest character in the 
very heart of social New York. 


Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Avenue. ‘The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 

The Touraine. 9 EK. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an_ exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 

Town House Hotel, 71 Central Park West. An 
exclusive hotel on the West Side. Overlooking 
Central Park at G7th Street. 





Schroon Lake 
Brown Swan Club. Unique Adirondack resort on 
International Highway. Steam heated. Golf, saddie 
horses, tennis, boating, fishing. 
Syracuse 
Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. 
tan convenience. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 
Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; luxurious 


but reasonable. The best sports; wonderful scenery: 
the most comfort and finest food. Easily accessible’ 


radiates y 
Every metropoli- 
600 outside rooms, each with bath 


White House Inn catering to those who prefer 
the refined atmosphere and home cooking of a 
home to a large hotel. Weckly rates. 

OHIO 
Columbus 
The Neil House. Now the leading hotel, opposite 


offers unexcelled 
Rooms $2 


the State Capito, 
the traveling public. 
TEXAS 
El Paso 
Hotel Paso del Norte, 1 Paso’s Finest, Western 


hospitality. Golfing. 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico, 


VERMONT 


Manchester 

Equinox House, Eqwanok Country Club. 
hole golf course under construction, 

horses. A. E. Martin, Manager. 
Old Bennington 
Catamount Tavern. In the Green Mountains, An 
exclusive hotel with delightfully beautiful interiors, 
Each room or suite equipped with private bath. Golf, 


VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


facilities to 
50 and up. 





New 18 
bathing, saddle 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.’’ 
CANADA 
Montreal, Quebec 
Mount Royal Hotel. The new social center of 
Montreal. Occupies tntire city block in heart of 
theatre and shopping district. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 
The Cliften. :The only hotel at the Falls com- 
manding an unobstructed view of both the American 
and Canadian Falls. Open May to September. 
New Brunswick 


The Algonquin at St. Andrews by the Sea. Com- 
fortable amidst luxurious surroundings. Two or- 
chestras. Swimming, fishing, horseback riding, golf, 


Quebec, Quebec 


The Chateau Frontenac 





supplements the winter 


sport season by providing the ideal headquarters— 
a hotel of metropolitan standard and comfort. 
FRANCE 
Evian 


Affiliated to the Ritz 
Managing Directeur: 


Hotel Royal et Splendide. 
Cariton Hotels Group, London. 


Henry Emery. 18 hole golf. 
Paris 
Hotel Continental. Once of the chief centers of 
American life in Paris. Luxurious. Every com- 
fort. Renowned cuisine. 
ITALY 
Genoa 
Grand Hotel Miramare. A real American hotel 


in Genoa. Garden- 


Magnificent view of the bay. 
garage. E. Q 


del Gatto, Manager 


Lido 


Grand Hotel des Bains. First rate hotel, situated 
on the sea coast. Luxurious but unpretentious. 
All facilities for the guests’ enjoyment. 

Grand Hotel Lido. Open throughout the year. 
Excellent situation near steamer landing. Cool, re- 
freshing, and delightfully suited to family life. 

Hotel Villa Regina. Here one may delight in the 
privileges of a private home. Lovely location be- 
tween the lagoon and the Select clientele. 


Naples 


Excelsior Hotel Maison de luxe. 


sea. 


A model of com- 


fort and sumptuous furnishing. Unique situation 
and easily accessible. Open all year. 
Stresa 
Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees, on Lake 
Maggiore. facing the beautiful Borromean Islands. 
folder, Rockingham Hotel Company. 
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| JRAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


ROUND 
we WORLD 
CRUISE 


The only cruise to add the Far South 
to the Farthest East 





Sailing from New York, October 14, 1926 ~ from Los Angeles, October 29 
from San Francisco, October 31 ~ Rates, $2250 & upward 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB have once more planned a ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE that adds the 
Antipodes to the Orient—that visits Australia & New Zealand as well as Japan, China & other countries of Asia. 


This is exclusively a RAYMOND-WHITCOMS route & the cruise program is the most complete and alluring 
ever devised ~~ There are visits to all 6 continents; to 21 countries or colonies; to 60 cities G famous places — 
Japan, with its ancient temples & its flowers; China, with its seething cities, the most fantastic in the world; 
quaint Korea, the Hermit Kingdom; India, with its relics of old emperors & its shrines & pilgrims; the great 
Australasian cities (Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, Auckland, Wellington & Hobart); New Zealand’s spectacular fjords 
(Milford, Bligh & George Sounds), the Maori Country, Rotorua & the wonderful Geyser Land in North Island; the 
Philippines; Java; New Guinea; Ceylon; Egypt; Greece; Italy & France. 


Few travelers go Round the World more than once & it is the aim 
of RAYMOND- WHITCOMB to include in this Cruise as much of the 
world as it is possible to visit in a single journey of reasonable length 


This is the only Cruise to visit every country at its best season & then to reach Europe in time for Spring Travel. 


On the 20,000 ton “Carinthia” the newest Cunard liner—designed especially for cruising & without question, 
the finest Cruise-Ship in the world today ~~ This Cruise is limited to four hundred passengers. 


Send for the Booklet —““ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE” 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE WINTER CRUISE ~ ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailing from New York, January 29,1927 & returning April 1 
Ir covers the entire continent in the 2 months that are usually required to see a scant half ~~ It visits the great cities — Rio 
de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Montevideo & Santiago — the Straits of Magellan & the towering Andes — the Indian Country of the 
West Coast — pi&turesque old Lima & the mysterious Inca Ruins in Peru ~~ Truly a wonderful opportunity really to see South 
America ~~ On the popular Cunard liner “Laconia.” Rates, $975 & upward ~~ Send for the booklet — Round South America. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


Executive Offices: 13, PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 
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Make this year’s vacation differ- 
ent! Come to Hawaii—and ‘come in 
Autumn. 


Autumn days are wonderful for 
golf, tennis, hiking, sightseeing at the 
great Volcano, shopping trips; Au- 
tumn nights scented with rare tropi- 
cal perfume—musical with crooning 
Hawaiian voices blending across the 
waters from outrigger canoes. Moon- 
light swims in warm, caressing surf. 
Beach parties, dancing, motor rides 
along the Pa/i. 


Easy 

Five or six days of restful loafing, 
deck-games, dancing, entertainments, 
steaming across the blue Pacific, and 
you’re there! Save another week for 
the homeward trip and spend all the 
rest in colorful Hawaii. Autumn’s 
the time of the dashing polo matches, 
Hawaiian regatta, horse-racing, na- 
tive waier sports and contests. Plan 
to come early and see it all. 


Inexpensive 

$400 to $500 is enough to take 
you all the way from the Pacific 
Coast to Hawaii and back, including 
all traveling, hotel, sightseeing and 
incidental expenses for a four or five 
weeks’ round trip. Sail from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver; your own travel or ticket 
agent can book you direct from home. 
No passports needed. See him for in- 
formation and illustrated booklets, or 





217 MCCANN BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, 
346 Fort STREET, HONOLULU, HAWAU, U, S. A. 
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—and Rollo won his lady 


= ’ . 

' Z eta this afternoon—by preference, of course—no 

: less than four engraved invitations to dinner having been 
refused or ignored by him. Yet his dinner need not be a 








CALIF. 


solitary one, as a lady,—ravishing, angelic, cultivated and 
blonde—is even now awaiting a call from him at her bou- 
doir telephone. But the vexing question is WHERE TO 
DINE? Where can a man of so much breeding, so much 
talent, so much charm, find in New York a background 
really suitable or fit? In Paris, of course, there would be 
Laurant’s or the Café de Paris, or Henri’s, but in New 
York? No! There is no perfect bourne. No blissful haven. 
But, lo, Heavens—an idea! An inspired idea. The Perfect 
Place at last looms before his tortured mind. A place high 
in the air: cool; a thousand lights stretching out beneath 
it; the great city at his feet and all of Europe lying there 
in the offing. And music, too, and pretty women, and 
a Lucullian feast and, best of all, dancing in the cool night 
air. Where, in New York, you ask, is there such an earthly 
Paradise. Where indeed but.on the 


Marine Roof of the Hotel Bossert 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS 


Telephone Main 8100 for Reservations 
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Lake Shore Drive and 
Upper Michigan Ave, 
CHICAGO 


Under TuE BLackstonE Management 


e 


we in Paris, make your 
headquarters at the offices 
of C.C. Drake etCie, 11 Rue deCas- 
tiglione. Helpful services are ex- 
tended both to the first-time visitor 
and seasoned European Traveler. 
Cees 

Tue Drake Foreign Travel De- 

partment is most unusual. You 


will want to know about it before 
you goabroad. Write THe Draxg, 
Chicago. 
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/ 
Ship Ahoy. 
REATHE deeply the sharp tang of the sea. Look long at the 
proud white ship—sun on her smooth white sides, her glistening rails. 
Where’s she bound? ... Round the world!... You ache to go... 
Why don’t you? 
Come aboard. We'll shove off shortly, bound for strange places with 
strange names and stranger sights . . . bazaars of ivory, silk, enamel, 
of nubian baskets and rugs made of the skins of blue monkeys.... 
And all the time we’ll live in the luxury afforded by the best of mod- 
ern hotels. We'll eat delicious food served in a handsomely furnished 
salon... dance to the music of an excellent orchestra...make new 
friends... pace the decks in the cool moonlight, bask in the sun. 


The arrangements? Just write to the Travel Bureau. 
They'll give you all the details. There's no obligation 


THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
Vogue Vanity Fair House &3 Garden 
23 West 44th Street New York City 
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Hotels of Distinction 
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: Rolls- 
Royce 
Cars 
For Hire 


Don’t bring your car to New York. 
Avoid the responsibility by hirin 
a Rolls-Royce. allem chauf- 
feurs with thorough knowledge of 
city, clubs, hotels and theatres. 
Cars available any time to go any dis- 
tance. Write for Booklet D for rates. 
ROLLS-ROYCE RENTING Co. 
Queensboro Plaza, New York 
Telephone Stillwell 7100 











Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CuNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners at rates 


including hotels, guides, drives and fees. 


62 DAYS, $600 to $1700 


MEDITERRANEAN 


s s “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 29 


23rd cruise, including Madeira, Lisbon, 
Spain (Madrid-Cordova-Granada), Al 


giers, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Con: 
stantinople, 


15 days Palestine and 
Egypt, Italy, the Riviera. Europe stop: 
overs. 


7th ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


Jan. 19; 121 days, $1,250 to $2,900. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. ¥. 





HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
= and appointments of a well-conditioned 
ome. 

Much favored by women traveling without es- 
cort. 3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and ali 
best shops. Rates and booklet on application. 








W. JOHNSON QUINN 








ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


WHITEFACE INN 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 
Open until Oct. 
One of the most charmingly located hotels in ber} 
Adirondacks. Exclusive in its appointments ane 
clientele. Delightfully home-like. All water an 
land recreations. Music and dancing. 
J.J. SWEENEY, Manager 
Whiteface-on-Lake Placid, N. Y- 

Winter: Highland Park Hotel Aiken, S. G 
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Cunard S.S:ScyTHia” 


5 th Annual Guise de Luxe AN 
S “ 


NEAR past 


LAN D Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 


Limited to 400 Guests 







oLy 


P stihl Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Palermo, 
Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Malta, Constantinople, 
Greece, Venice, Naples, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 





EoY 


The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediter- 
ranean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In every 
respect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running water in every cabin. 
Prearranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest 
hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at the height 
of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, 
returning via S. S. ‘‘Aquitania”, “‘Mauretania”, 
“Berengaria”’, or any Cunard Line Steamer x 
17, 
West Indies Full information on request. Early reservation advisable \\ 
Luxurious r 


“gs venta”. | FRANK TOURIST CO. 


Sailings: Jan., Feb. 





Luxary Cruises tothe 





























and March. (Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
Frank Tourist Co., : ; a 
cooperation with Philadelphia: 1529 Locust St. Boston: 33 Devonshire St. 
Holland-America Los Angeles: At Bank of America 
Line. San Francisco: 582 Market St. 
Paris Cairo London 








View of the Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromées from the Lake 


GAY STRESA 


pin grande 
(LAKE MAGGIORE) 
Spend a holiday at the luxurious 


Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees 


On Lake Maggiore, facing the beautiful Borromean Islands—It 
offers the gayest of holidays and the loveliest of situations, with 
every opportunity for golf, tennis (international tournaments), 
fishing, motor-boat racing, bathing, fétes, regattas, 
horse races, balls, etc. 


Booklets from: Compagnia Italiana Grandi Alberghi-Venesia 
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& 
ig p-sfiling 
at these hotels 
Gor? None better. 


Horseback riding, lawn 
bowls, tennis, salt and 
fresh water fishing, bil- 
liards, pool, dancing— 
name your recreation. 


Genial companionship, 





















Chief Justice Taft says: 
“The air there exhilarates 


too. The Manoir Riche- like champagne, without 
lieu and Hotel Tadousac the effect of the morning 
are famous hotels on the after. 


lowerSt. Lawrence,visited 
by notable people. 


v7) For information, rates and hand- 
somely illustrated booklets,com- 
municate with any of the fol- 
lowing: 
110 West 42nd St., N.Y. 
Joun O. Eva 3s, Manager, 
Manoir Richelieu, Pointe-au-Pic, Que. 


R. B. Kay, Manager, 
Hotel Tadousac, Tadousac, Que. 









or 
9 Victoria Square, Montreal, 
Canada 








Gfhete ewparele 


time to do every- 
thing at Virginia 
imlole Springs 


ry 


Wiggs 
The HOMESTEAD 


Christian 8. Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


lelejd Springs Virginia 


Special summer rates on request 
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Frock No. 8605 is in lace 
and georgette, and so is 
Frock No. 8604, with tight 
hip and full front. Frock 
No. 8606, an_ excellent 
choice for the large woman, 
makes,its point with crépe 
satin and fringe 








8605 8604 























8606 


BUY ON A RISING MARKET! 


Vogue Shows 


the Smart 


Woman how to Avotd the 
Extravagance of Mistakes 


HE woman who spends money wisely on her clothes 

is the woman who never buys a mode that’s going— 

or one that’s coming too fast. The mode that’s going 
will be gone before her dress is worn out. So will the mode 
that reaches its peak too quickly, because it will be over- 
popularized, reproduced in cheap copies,—and killed. 





The mode to buy is the one that is on the up grade, and 
worn by the right people. 

Vogue mirrors these women, follows them as they move 
from place to place, chronicles their fads, sketches their 
clothes. Every bit of Vogue’s experience goes, not only into 
the magazines where you can read and look at it, but into 
Vogue Patterns where it’s turned into tissue paper and slipped 
into a little grey envelope. Vogue Patterns are not made 
for the average woman. She would think them too advanced, 
as well as too expensive. They’re made for the woman who 
wants to look like the chic Parisienne, the smart New Yorker, 
no matter where she lives. 


Vogue Patterns are gifted with almost the power to talk. 
Because the envelopes have cutting charts on their faces and 
fitting charts on their backs. If there’s any new little trick 
in the dress, it will be explained clearly in a detail sketch; if 
there’s any point to guard, it will be marked with a danger 
signal. Such advice from any good dressmaker would be 
worth paying for; but, from Vogue, it’s worth its weight 
ten times over in the worry it removes from your mind. No 
wonder you feel “dressed by Paris” when you’re through at 
last, and gazing in the long frank mirror that has never told 
a lie! 


Why don’t you go to the nearest Vogue Pattern store today 
and ask to see the Vogue Fashion Bi-Monthly that shows 
all the Vogue Patterns, as well as the coloured sketches from 
New York, developed in the store’s own fabrics? Consult 
the Vogue Pattern saleswoman, too. She knows many things 
about lines that are good for certain types of figures, and 
which patterns are simple enough for the amateur. 


Vogue Pattern Designs for the current month are on sale at all leading stores 
in the United States, and at the offices of Vogue here and abroad listed opposite: 
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The low-placed flounce and 
the shoulder flower (pattern 
included) give interest to 
Frock No. 8608. Bolero and 
shirring are the secrets of 
No. 8607. The bertha with 
the cape back is exemplified 
in No. 8609 

















8608 


8607 8609 


FACING TOWARD THE AUTUMN 


Fabrics and Colours For 
Summer that will be good 
till December arrives 


N serine the time for all smart women to cease facing 


springward, where the mode came from, and look 

autumnward, where it’s going to land. All the dresses 
bought now—even the late summer dresses—should be 
planned with fall colours in mind, fall fabrics, fall lines. 
All of them ought to be just as appropriate under a fur coat 
as they are with a big hat and an electric fan.... 


Look at the six figures on these pages and decide which of 
them is you. ... Are you the lady in georgette and lace, with 
the new tiered effect and that interesting droop toward the 
back in the way the tiers are cut? You might choose mustard 
colour if it’s becoming—quite new, that shade. . . . Or are 
you the woman next to her who has declared in favour of the 
tight hip, the bloused waist, the full skirt, the puff sleeve in 
Chanel red georgette? ... 


But perhaps there’s too much of you for either of these 
dresses. Then look well at the frock in crépe satin and 
fringe—one of the best models there is for a large woman, 


and ever so smart. Make it in dark blue or black and be 
happy over the compliments you'll get. 


The woman at the left in the second group has the new 
flounce, placed very low. She loves green and has her frock 
made in semi-sheer crépe. The flower on her shoulder is 
of the fabric, and a pattern for it goes with the dress. 


“Boleros are good—and so young!” Says Figure Number 
‘ ; 4 nye 
Five, “and if you’ve plenty of shirring, you’re better still. 


“‘Berthas are as smart as boleros,” number Six says calmly, 


“and, personally, I prefer them. Mine goes to the most in- 
teresting sort of point in back, giving a cape effect in semi- 
sheer crépe, in midnight blue. Think how much use I'll 
get out of this dress!” 


Six dresses. Don’t you see one you can’t do without? Or 
two? Or four? ... Wise woman! Vogue, New York and 
Paris fortune teller, prophesies for you a successful season— 
if you act at once! 


‘es | New York City, 19 West 44th St....Chicago, 15 North Jefferson St....San Fran- 
te: | cisco, 523 Mission St.... Toronto, 70 Bond St.... London, England, Aldwych House 


All illustrations copyright by Vogue. 
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“Some tough detour between here and Jonesville, ch? Coming up this morning I spent more time in the 
air than I did on the seat.” 
“That so? It didn’t seem so bad to us—but then, we're riding on Kelly-Spring field Balloons.” 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
Shoe jor e Men, 
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» Me Veeweh carchul attention to the tastes and wishes of gentle 
_ men have revealed to us the essentials of high grade footwear. ¥ 
Ein Daag of detail in designing and superior skill 


of workmanship, combined with genuine quality ‘of mate- 
ae we have Bi unusual style distinction. 


You will find a Johnston & Murphy shoe for every occa: 
sion=“The Nation's Best.” : 
Johnston & Murphy 3 

Newark, N. J. 
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MERTON 
CAPS & KNICKERS 
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American sportsmen have worn Merton Caps for years. Tailored from fine tweeds, 


cheviots and linens they provide, with knickers to match, the correct ensemble for 


¥ 
+. Oe see ae 
COE Lid 


every sports occasion. Varsity Cap above, soft tweed $3.50. Knickers to match $13.50. 





At the better dealers or write us if they cannot supply you. Booklet on request. 


REG US PAT OFF, 





CHARLES S. MERTON & CO , 210 FIFTH AVE », NEW YORK 
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WHEEL COMPANY 
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When a tire goes flat.... 

Or when a spoke wheel hits the curb 
sideways, and splinters. . . . 

Or when a careless duffer rolls up be- 
hind, and bang! into the rear of your car. 

Then you'll wish you had this fifth 
Budd-Michelin Wheel. 


“ “ —. 


The fifth Budd-Michelin Wheel carries 
the spare tire. 

Exchanging a wheel with a flat tire for 
the extra wheel is a three to four minute 
job. 

A few turns on the self-locking nuts at 
the hub, and the wheel is off. The extra 
wheel is slipped into its place—the nuts 
are tightened—and that’s all over. 


Ohne of these days 
youll wish you had this extra wheel/ 


Nomorerimchanging, and alot lessdirt. 
“ “ “ 

Even a rugged steel Budd-Michelin 
Wheel will bend when it gets a hard 
enough bump—but will bend only, when 
an ordinary wheel would go to pieces. 

Under the old system, when a wheel 
gave up and quit you had to hike to the 
nearest telephone, call a service station, 
pay a towing charge—and then buy a 
new wheel. A nasty wait, a nasty bill, and 
a nasty temper. 

With Budd-Michelins, you take off the 
bent wheel, put on the fifth wheel, and 
are on your way. 

And the bent wheel can always be 
straightened, good as new, for two or 
three dollars. 


VANITY FAIR 








The driver who bumps the rear of your 
car, when you have a Budd-Michelin, 
isn’t going to dent the body. 

That extra wheel on the rear is a tough 
customer, and when the other fellow gets 
careless with his brakes, it will give him 
more than it takes. 

In addition, how that glistening, 
stream-lined extra wheel snaps up the 
rear of the car—makes it look as good 
going as coming! 


“~ 7 “ 


Reasons for Budd-Michelin Wheels? 
More reasons than room to tell about 
them. Ask the man who owns five... . 
Then when you want that extra wheel, 
you'll have it! 


{ Detroit... BUDD WHEEL COMPANY... Philadelphia | 
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‘the Safest Car 


now made 


even Safer 


Eight body styles, designed and con- 
structed under the supervision of 
Brewster of New York. All closed 
bodies automatically ventilated. 










The NEW STUTZ 


ho 
~s 





with SAFETY CHASSIS 





E now announce NEW STUTZ 

models, including seven-passen- 
ger cars, in which every window, as well 
as windshield, is of special safety-glass. 
This eliminates the hazard of injury 
from flying shattered glass, at front, 
sides and rear. These NEW STUTZ 
models are the first cars ever built 
regularly equipped with safety-glass 
all around. 


The phenomenal sales of The NEW 
STUTZ attest the success with which 
this advanced automobile meets the 
public demand of today. 

And The NEW STUTZ, with Safety 
Chassis, already the world’s safest 
automobile, is now made still safer for 
its Occupants. 


No other car has this combination ot 
safety features: 

Safety-glass in windshield and all 
windows. Narrcw, clear-vision front 
corner-posts. 

Frame of unequalled strength and ri- 
gidity, with integral stee] running- 
boards (“side-bumpers’’). 

Perfect road balance; elimination of 
side-sway achieved by scientific frame 
and spring arrangement. Stabilators 
and long, low-rate flat springs co-or- 
dinated for ideal action. 

Unparalleled stability, gained by a rad- 
ical lowering of the “center of mass” 
of the car. The resistance to overturn 
is so great that one side of the 
car may be raised more than 
three feet higher than the 
other without toppling the 


car over. This lowering of the center 
of mass is made possible by The NEW 
STUTZ worm-gear drive, manufac- 
tured by Timken. 


Hydrostatic four-wheel brakes, devel- 
oped and built by Timken; greatly in- 
creased effective braking surface, with 
perfect equalization of braking energy 
at all points on each wheel. Non-leak- 
ing, no adjusting; quick, even deceler- 
ation—no discomfort to passengers,no 
skidding, no swerving, no side-sway. 


Instant acceleration from ten to fifty 
miles per hour in less than eighteen 
seconds; an alertness that quickly 
pulls the car out of tight places. And 
speed adequate for all occasions. — 


The entire car has Underwriters’ 
Class A rating on both fire and theft. 
It is permanently protected at no 
cost to the car owner by The Fedco 
Number Plate System in co-operation 
with the William J. Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency. 


See The NEW STUTZ cars with 
safety-glass all around as the final 
safety attainment in the automobile 
that most successfully meets modern 
motoring conditions. 


Your local dealer is now showing 
these models, which in addition to 
their exclusive safety features have 
a custom-like smartness of body de- 
sign and the utmost luxury of ap- 
pointments. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. 


OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 













“It is a serious question whether manufac- 
turers in the past have given adequate 
thought to the element of safety in the cars 
they have sold to the general public. Over a 
period of years our motor-car manufac- 
turers have stressed everything but safety 


% The symbol features....” 














* F. W. Jounson, Director Citizens 
of Safe ty Safety Committee of Philadelphia 
™ " P at the 1926 National Conference 

>. eo on Street and Highway Safety — 


* 
* Fy 


SecrRETARY Hoover, Chairman. 
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A medley of good 
things in chocolate 


O SUMMEY S orts covered fruits, nuts 
and creams. The 

beautiful metal box 

helps make this a 

Wherever folks gather in the care-free, informal, outdoor sum- popular package for 


: out-of-doors. 
mer life, where talk is light-hearted and laughter is spontaneous 
—there you will find Whitman’s Chocolates in circulation. 


Oh, the zest of good chocolates after exercise! 


Whitman’s Salmagundi package fits perfectly into the picture of 
a perfect summer day. It remains in the memory as a real addition 
to the delights of vacation days. 


It can be had at every place where people gather for sport, rest 
and recreation —at the store that shows the sign of the Whitman 
agency. Every package of Whitman’s is guaranteed perfect. 
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The Fable of King Wen the Blind 


Relating the Search of an Excessively Particular Potentate for the Perfect Queen 


NCE upon 3@ time a tale was told. 
It is only now possible to retell it, 


because it has been forgotten: 

Once upon a time, so the tale is told, 
there was a king whose fame was so black 
that there was not bravado enough in all his 
kingdom to speak his name or to recount his 
infamies, either before or after his death. 
Thus, from having lived too well, he might 
as well never have lived at all, for the his- 
torians could learn nothing of him. 

But here, in secret, it may be told that 
his name was King Wen the Blind, because 
he was not blind, and he reigned where all 
really amusing things occur, in England. It 
was said of him that he joined the brutality 
of a Nero with the ingenuity of a Petro- 
nius. His villainy was only exceeded by the 
cunning wit with which he applied it. His 
favourite torture was to read unrhymed verse 
to his political prisoners. These were only 
his divértissements. The serious business of 
his kingship was another and. grislier matter. 
Much could be told you of the reign of King 
Wen the Blind, except that that sort of thing 
simply is not done. 


Y story begins on the day when the 

King compelled all the newspapers to 
fill every edition solidly with a Personal 
Column in which was repeated, over and 
over, this intimate item: 





LoNESOME KING NEEDS WOMAN IN HIs 
BUSINEss. Must HAVE THE MOST BEAU- 
TIFUL FACE IN THE KINGDOM. No 
| REFERENCES REQUIRED. INTERVIEW | 


NECESSARY. WEN. 





Now, his subjects ail knew quite well 
that since the eve of his twentieth birthday 
he had not looked upon the female of his 
kind, either seriously or honourably. There 
was therefore a great light of joy in the 
hearts of his subjects that their king was 
about to take a wife, for they thought that 
family life might soften his sanguinary dis- 
position. However, in spite of their God- 
given vanity, not one woman was bold enough 
to frame an answer to King Wen’s plea. 

King Wen was piqued by what he con- 
ceived to be his subjects’ indifference to his 
emotional life. Forthwith, he gathered 
about him the twentieth part of his armies 
and proceeded to comb the land. This regi- 
ment was of so singular a sort as to be re- 
cruited exclusively from among his own 
natural sons, for he had led, as a youth, a 
careless life and, being a precocious boy, had 
had at the age of twenty, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen children, all sons 
(which number you will perceive to be the 
arithmetical result of five times three hun- 


dred and sixty-five, plus two for Leap 
Years). These descendants, all tall, fair, 
and green-eyed, with the scarlet birthmark 
of a mace that distinguished their sire, 
formed the personnel of the army which 
King Wen the Blind led on his more amus- 
ing enterprises. 

With this, the twentieth part of his ar- 
mies, King Wen forced, from the ladies of 





DRAWING BY CHARLES MARTIN 


KING WEN’S WIFE 


After a quest which lasted for three 
years, three months, three hours 
and five minutes, King Wen found 
a woman who had the most beauti- 
ful mind in the kingdom. So King 
Wen, in his morning coat, carried 
her off to his castle on the hill 


the land, an anguished reply to his innocent 
item in the personal columns. In the end he 
found the woman he wanted, for King Wen 
was King Wen and he was not Blind. 

The woman whom he sought stood in the 
centre of a hay field, bearing above her head 
a haystack twenty cubits high and thirty 
cubits around. She was entirely undraped, 
as was the fine old English custom of the 
time. The woman dropped the haystack 
down over her, so that it shrouded her even 
from head to foot. “Ah!” said King Wen 
the Blind, but there was a doubt between his 
eyes as he walked toward the haystack. The 
flesh under his nails grew purple, his only 
sign of agitation. She was or she wasn’t the 
maiden he sought. King Wen the Blind 
thrust his hand hardily into the haystack. 
A pink glow suffused it, for the woman was 
blushing. He parted the haystack and looked 
at her face. She was the maiden he sought. 

King Wen returned with her to his palace. 
The people expected a great and royal wed- 
ding, but nothing of the sort befell. For he 


had made the woman his Chief Scrub-lady 
in the Palace. 

On a later day, King Wen again adver- 
tised, now for the woman with the most 
beautiful feet in the kingdom. Again there 
was no response. Thus also with the women 
who had the most beautiful hands, calves, 
knees, thighs, neck, arms, hair, torso, and ears. 

At the end of six years of this sort of 
thing he advertised for the woman with the 
most beautiful mind in the kingdom. The 
king was amazed to find that approximately 
every woman in the kingdom but one an- 
swered his advertisement. It was necessary to 
get out special editions the next day to print 
all the answers. He realized then—for he 
was, after all,-a gentleman of perception—- 
that this was no matter for a whole army, 
and he dismissed from his reckoning all those 
who had answered ‘the advertisement. He 
thereupon shaved off his beard, his hair, and 
his eyebrows, wrapped himself in a gray 
cloak, took up his sword which was magical 
because it was named Collalal, and went on 
his quest alone. 


SHALL not tell you of his quest: it lasted 

for three years, three months, three days, 
three hours, and five minutes, for King Wen 
fell into a ditch and the adventure took him 
two minutes longer than he had planned. 
On the fifth minute of the third day of the 
third month of the third year, then he saw 
the only woman who had not answered his 
advertisement for the most beautiful mind 
in the kingdom. She was drying her hair 
out of the topmost window of a castle on a 
high hill and King, Wen saw that she was 
the ugliest woman he had ever seen. He 
shouted to her to throw herself down to him, 
but she threw upon him, instead, a pail of 
shampoo water. 

King Wen knew, on the moment, a 
wrath such as he had never known before. 
In a white flame of anger he tore his way to 
the room where the woman was. He called 
her a name that one does not often hear in 
noble company and, with a single stroke of 
the sword Collalal, split open the door. 

As he stepped through, he saw, as Joan of 
Arc saw the Angel of the Lord, that she was 
holding something magical in her hand, and, 
seeing it, he fell on his knees and bowed his 
head before her, 

“Against you, I see now that I am power- 
less. I am King Wen and I ask you to be 
my wife! For I know well that, with that 
talisman in your hand, you have it in your 
power to make me truly wise and bring me 
lasting happiness.” 

She looked into his eyes, raised him by 
the hand, and bestowed upon him a thumb- 
worn copy of VANITY FAIR. 
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PACH BROTHERS 


James J. Walker—Mayor of New York 


A New Portrait of the Popular Chief Executive of the American Metropolis 


AMES J. WALKER is New York’s most interesting Mayor since 
J Judge Gaynor. Gaynor had a sharp satirical sense, hated sham, 
quoted Epictetus, and ruled with skill. Walker wags a witty tongue, 
composes and sings songs, loves the theatre, the bright lights, sophis- 
ticated society (and is loved by it), and rules with ability: Though 
long a leader in New York politics, there is not an indication of 
the politician about him. He remains, ingratiatingly, “Jimmie” 
Walker, Born in Greenwich Village, 45 years ago (you’d never 


guess it), he became an amateur actor, ball player, song writer, 
lawyer, Assemblyman (at 28), State Senator (in 1914), and spon- 
sored, among other measures, New York’s boxing laws, Sunday 
baseball, child welfare and workmen’s compensation. Walker 
knows his job thoroughly, but he still follows sport, dines in society 
and entertains at the piano. And people do say that, in closing 
the cabarets at a rational hour, he, personally, was prominent 
among those left with nothing to do between 3 A. M, and bedtime 
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EW of us, very few of us indeed, are 

likely to forget in any hurry the cold 

spring of 1926. In the first place, the 
weather was more than usually detestable. But 
we had something more to talk about than the 
weather. Not that we Saw It Coming. That 
is the private privilege of leader-writers, old 
gentlemen in clubs, and thos¢ Sunday oracles 
beneath whose eloquent pens their fellow- 
creatures stand perpetually at the Turning 
Point and the Parting of the Ways and in all 
those other critical situations which serve so 
admirably to fill a column. No one—except in 
history books—foresees the slow march of 
events. War came in 1914 and found Paris 
mainly concerned with the shooting exploits of 
the audacious Madame Caillaux; in 1870 it 
found France deep in domestic calculations 
of the probable duration of M. Emile Ollivier’s 
well-meaning ministry; in 1792 it found Mr. 
Pitt wrapped tightly in his judicious anticipa- 
tion that ‘‘unquestionably there never was a 
time in the history of this country when from 
the situation of Europe we might more reason- 
ably expect fifteen years of peace”. Did not the 
unforgettable Hammond assure his chief a week 
before the Ems telegram that he had never 
tnown so great a lull in foreign affairs? No 
one foresees any more freely in politics than on 
the race-course. People are only wise after 
the event. It is,“1f you come to think of it, 
the most convenient time for being wise. 


O none of us foresaw the strike. We were un- 

comfortably conscious of an interminable dis- 
pute about the mines. But we had seen those clouds 
before, had lived in the shadow of them—on and 
off—-for something like five years. Sometimes, 
indeed, they hung a little lower; and sometimes 
they doated further up. Patient Commissions 
listened to serried lines of witnesses, who dem- 
onstrated (if they were miners) that they were 
underpaid or proved with equal certainty (if they 
were mine owners) that there was no means of 
paying higher wages. But the world at large was 
mainly indifferent—with an uneasy feeling that 
the bill would, in some form or other, besent in to 
the taxpayer. So it discussed its private concerns, 
improving business, hopes of summer holidays, 
the franc, Spinelly, and the Australians. 
And then it came. It wasall . . . one hates 
the analogy, but—to be frank—it was all a 
little like the war. There was the same sur- 





By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


prise, the same sudden sense that the bottom 
had dropped out of things, and the same stupid 
threat to the ordered life of a community at 
peace. Our forty millions became sharply aware 
that persons with monosyllabic names, of whom 
they had never heard, were issuing orders to them. 
AMr. Pugh commanded them to stop at home or, 
if they wished to go to work, to walk there. A 
Mr. Swales directed them to leave off reading 
newspapers. They saw their milk roll into Lon- 
don in most unexpected conveyances, because 
these unknown figures willed it; and under the 
influence of these highly remarkable events they 
became dimly aware that something was happen- 
ing. With a sound instinct they forgot all about 
the miners, who played the ungrateful part as- 
signed by fate a few years earlier to “gallant little 
Belgium”. The miners had caused the trouble. 
But when a General Strike was called to aid 
them, they quickly receded from the public 
mind into a dim and remote perspective. 


HAT had occurred? The great Trades 

Unions had rushed to the rescue of the 
underground workers in a chivalrous desire to 
paralyse the community into providing more 
pay. But by doing so, they quite unwitting!v 
raised a larger issue. Some of them—but not many 
—saw it; and some—but still fewer—wel- 
comed it. For when Mr. Pugh and Mr. Swales 
issued their orders, they challenged by indus- 
trial action the right of Britain to order its own 
affairs in its own way. It was barely eighteen 
months since we had elected a House of Com- 
mons. Few of us viewed it with eyes of pas- 
sionate affection; but at least, by the simple act 
of voting for or against its members, we had all 
had a hand in making it. It gave us the not 
unmixed blessing of Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
ment, which again we viewed with eyes largely 
undimmed by tears of devotion. Yet we knew 
that, as we had put them in, we would equally 
put them out at the next elections, if we were 
minded to. They were—these Tory ministers 
—for all their airs and their vast majority, our 
own creation—a poor thing, but our own. We 
had accepted them with all their imperfections; 
and, if they misgoverned us, it was our fault for 
having given them the chance. 

But here, in the wintry springtime, was a 
Mr. Pugh who ordered us al! about, a Mr. 
Swales who told us how to behave, a Mr. Citrine 
who offered’ obligingly to see that we did not 
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The Strike That Failed 


Summarizing Several Important Aspects of the Recent Walk-Out in England 


starve. And most of us—black-coated or shirt- 
sleeved, white-collared or tastefully knotted 
round the neck with a striped choker—pro- 
foundly disliked the picture, and it was our 
dislike that broke the Strike. There are, it 
must always be remembered, forty millions of 
us; and less than four had combined to give any 
authority whatever to their new dictators. We 
had dim recollections of school lessons about the 
long struggle of Parliament against misguided 
kings and unruly barons—and what, in the 
light of this eventful history, was Mr. Pugh? 
We had not elected him. He wore no crown. 
Perhaps he was a baron. 


T HAT, unintentionally, is precisely what he 
was. He never meant to be. But he had a 
touching faith in the exclusive privilege of his 
own section of the community to do as 
it pleased; and that hallucination leads barons 
to their worst mistakes. The error, in this in- 
stance, was just one more legacy of the war. 
For our labour leaders formed their mental 
habits in that bad school. In war-time, when 
the uninterrupted functioning of the industrial 
machine was vital to the continuous supply of 
shells, a Trades Union had only to permit a 
passing frown to deface its brow—and eager 
ministers granted its lightest requirements in 
nervous haste. This happy time endured for 
some years longer than the war itself. A 
judicious caution had dictated a similar defer- 
ence during the industrial troubles of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s later rule in 1919 and 1921; 
and its wisdom is, perhaps, hardly open to doubt. 
The war-shocked State was disinclined to look 
too closely into the merits of successive demands 
upon it, since the repose which it purchased was 
of greater value than the Danegeld which 
was extorted. The habit (one sees it plainly 
now) grew upon labour leaders. They revelled 
in their power—the crisis, the summons to 
Downing Street, the happy settlement. At the 
same time a loud minority looked hopefully 
towards the supersession of theold Parliamentary 
machine by this industrial aristocracy. Mr. 
Cook delighted weekly meetings of miners with 
the bright prospect of their new omnipotence; 
there was a thin trickle of imported nonsense 
about the dictatorship of the proletariat; and 
in this vague illusion serious Trades Unionists 
toyed with the notion of a General Strike. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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VANITY FAR 


Our Debt to Hollywood 


Learn of White Civilization from Motion Picture; 


What the Inferior Races 


T Weltevreden in Java there is a plot of 


ground dedicated to the pleasures of the 

natives and called the Gambier Park. 
At the entrance gate you pay according to your 
nationality—Javanese five cents, foreign orien- 
tals (Chinese or Arab) fifteen, and Europeans, 
half a gulden. We admitted the equitablencess 
of the tariff—for in every tropical land the 
poorest people are always the inhabitants—-- 
shouldered the white man’s burden to the tune 
of fifty cents apiece and walked in. The thick, 
almost palpable darkness of a night overcast by 
tropical clouds was tempered by a few sparse 
arc lamps and by the dim lanterns of mineral 
water vendors. Their light was reflected from 
puddles; it had been raining. The night felt 
and smelt like a hothouse. It seemed strange 
to be walking in the open. Surely there was a 
glass roof just overhead, there were glass walls 
all round us. And where were the hot water 
pipes? 

The sound of drums and bamboo xylophones, 
that tinkled out the endless and incoherent 
music of a dripping tap, drew us across the 
grass. Under a bright light twenty or thirty 
Javanese young men and girls were gravely 
dancing. Nobody spoke. They went through 
their evolutions without a word. I was re- 
minded of the noiseless coming and going in 
an aquarium, of the mute ecstasies of embracing 
octopuses, of submarine battles, ferocious but 
inaudible. It is a strangely silent people, the 
Javanese. Some merman, perhaps, from the 
soundless depths among the corals was the first 
colonist of the island. We stood for some time 
watching the dumb Tritons in their darik skirts 
or trousers, the voiceless but, I am afraid, far 
from respectable nereids. 

Then, since one easily tires of goldfish we 
strolled away in search of livelier enter- 
tainment. 


UT mum was still the word. Fifty yards 

away we found an open air picture show. 
A crowd, as fishily dumb as the young dancers, 
stood or squatted in front of an illuminated 
screen, across which there came and went, in an 
epileptic silence, the human fishes of a cinema 
drama. And what a drama! We arrived in time 
to see a man in what the lady novelists cail 
“faultless evening dress”, smashing a door with 
an axe, shooting several other men, embracing 
against her will a distressed female, also in 
evening dress. Meanwhile another man was 
hurrying from somewhere to somewhere else in 
a motor car that tumbled over precipices, in 
trains that villains contrived to send full tilt 
into rivers—in vain, however; for the hurry- 
ing young man always jumped off the doomed 
vehicles in the nick of time and immediately 
found another and still more rapid means of 
locomotion. We did not stay to witness the 
foregone conclusion; but it was sufficiently ob- 
vious that the man in the hurry would find an 
aeroplane, which would duly crash on the roof 
of the house where the distressed female was 
being embraced against her will. He would 
rush in and be just in time to prevent the con- 
summation of a long protracted assault (I may 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


add parenthetically that assault in the cinema, 
is always providentially leisurely; the villain 
takes things so easily that heroes invariably have 
the time to drive in Straight-Eights from Salt 
Lake City to New York before the virtuous re- 
sistance of the heroine can be overcome.) The 
villain would then be shot and the young man 
and distressed female would then embrace, 


, lengthily and with gusto, over his carcass, 


The violent imbecilities of the story flick- 
ered in silence against the background of the 
equatorial night. In silence the Javanese looked 
on. What were they thinking? What were 
their private comments on this exhibition of 
western civilization? I wondered. In North 
Africa, in India I have also wondered. There 
are many races, skins of many shades; there are 
the colonies of many white nations, there are 
protectorates and mandated territories; there 
are nominally free countries that give “con- 
cessions’—-a great variety of political institu- 
tions and subject peoples. 

But there is only one Hollywood. 


RABS and Melanesians, Negroes and In- 
dians, Malays and Chinamen—all see the 
same films. The crook drama at Tunis is 
the same as the crook drama at Madras. On 
the same evening in Korea, in Sumatra, in the 
Sudan they are looking at the same seven 
soulful reels of mother love and adultery. The 
same fraudulent millionaires are swindling for 
the diversion of a Burmese audience in Man- 
dalay, a Maori audience in New Zealand. Over 
the entire globe the producers of Hollywood 
are the missionaries and propagandists of white 
civilization. It is from the films alone that the 
untaught and untravelled member of a subject 
race can learn about the superior civilization 
which has conquered him and is ruling him. 
And what does he learn from the films? 
What is this famous civilization of the white 
men which Hollywood reveals? These are two 
questions which one is almost ashamed to 
answer. The world into which the cinema 
introduces the subject peoples is a world of 
silliness and criminality. When its inhabitants 
are not stealing, murdering, swindling or 
attempting to commit assault (too slowly, as 
we have seen, to be often completely success- 
ful), they are being maudlin about babies or 
dear old homes, they are being fantastically 
and idiotically honourable in a manner cal- 
culated to bring the greatest possible discom- 
fort to the greatest possible number of people, 
they are disporting themselves in marble halls, 
they are aimlessly dashing about the earth’s 
surface in fast moving vehicles. When they 
make money, they do it only in the most dis- 
creditable, unproductive and socially mis- 
chievous way—by speculation. Their politics 
are matters exclusively of personal (generally 
amorous) intrigue. Their science is an affair 
of secret recipes for making money—recipes 
which are always getting stolen by villains no 
less anxious for ‘cash than the scientific hero 
himself. Their religion is al] cracker mottoes, 
white haired clergymen, large hearted Mothers, 
hard, Bible-reading, puritanical Fathers and 





Young Girls who have taken the wrong tur. 
ing and been betrayed, kneeling with thei 
illegitimate babies in front of crucifixes, 

As for their art—it consists of young men jp 
overalls and large ties painting, in cock lofts 
feminine portraits worthy to figure on the 


- covers of magazines. And their literature js 


the flatulent verbiage of the captions. 

Such is the white man’s world as revealed 
by the films. A world of crooks and half wits 
morons and sharpers. A crude, immature, 
childish world. A world without subtlety, 
without the smallest intellectual interests, 
innocent of art, letters, philosophy, science, 4 
world where there are plenty of motors, tele- 
phones and automatic pistols, but in which 
there is no trace of such a thing as a modern 
idea. A world where men and women have 
instincts, desires and emotions, but no thoughts, 
A world, in brief, from which all that gives 
the modern West its power, its political and, | 
like patriotically to think, its spiritual supe- 
riority to the East, all that makes it a hemi- 
sphere which one is proud to have been born 
in and happy to return to, has been left out, 
To the subject races of the East and South, 
Hollywood proclaims us as a people of crim- 
inals and mental defectives. It was better, 
surely, in the old days before the cinema was 
invented, when the white men’s subjects were 
totally ignorant of the world in which their 
masters lived. It was possible for them, then, 
to believe that the white men’s civilization 
was something great and marvellous—some 
thing even greater, perhaps, and more ex- 
traordinary than it really was. Hollywood has 
changed all that. 


T has in truth scattered broadcast over the 

brown and black and yellow world a 
grotesquely garbled account of our civiliza- 
tion. It has published a journal of our actiy- 
ities, but heavily censored.. The political and 
scientific articles, the reviews of books, the 
essays, the reports of Learned Societies have 
been cut out; there are blanks where the 
reproductions of the works of art should be. 
Nothing has been left but the police court 
news, the fewuilleton, the reports of the 
divorce cases. White men complain that the 
attitude of members of the coloured races is 
not so respectful as it was. Can one be 
astonished? 

What astonishes me is that the attitude re- 
mains as respectful as it does. Standing in the 
midst of that silent crowd of Javanese picture 
fans, I was astonished, when the performance 
attained its culminating imbecility, that they 
did not all with one accord turn on us with 
hoots of derision, with mocking and murder- 
ous violence. I was astonished that they did 
not all rush in a body through the town crying: 
“Why should we be ruled any longer by im- 
beciles?” and murdering every white man 
they met. The drivelling nonsense that flick- 
ered there in the darkness, under the tropical 
clouds, was enough to justify any outburst. 
But fortunately for us, the oriental is patient 

(Continued on page 88) 
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SEA FOR THREE 


Horace, the old meanie, has made it 
a threesome and taken the blonde 
Belinda out rowing with him instead 
of going alone with Sally Lou, the 
other woman in the case. ‘‘Never 
mind, I can dive from the -boat,” says 
Sally Lou, as she thoughtfully kicks 
over the excessively inconstant Nymph 


THE MAD WAG 


Edgerton is the amphibious boy who, 
if urged, can stand on his head, bite 
bottle-fish and eat bananas—all under 
water. But, in this picture, Edgerton 
would rather play Crab. ‘‘Guess who 
this is!” he bubbles, sinking a thumb 
into Edwina’s ankle as she sinks in 
terror beneath the waves. For Edwina, 
ene swallow maketh not a summer 
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«Summer Is Icumen In” 


As Chaucer Would Say 


A Beachful of Dainty Driftwood 
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man DAT OLE DEBBIL SEA 
flick- Fresh as a daisy is Julia’s bathing suit, and crisp as a 
ss frosted méringue, when she steps lightly into the sparkling 
pical waves. But oh, the treachery of taffeta, the fraudulence 
surst. of frills! Bestow a tear on Julia (in the insert). Un- 
done by Neptune’s brief embrace, she falters forth to 


tient wonder whether her hundred-and-fifty dollar bathing 
suit will make a good parlour dust-cloth or anything 


THE SHINGLED LORELEI 
The moon seems wan compared to Cecily, the midnight bather, 
combing her hair by its spangled light, while all her collegiate 
water-babies are simply destroyed with delight. Poor little 
Osgood, on the extreme left, got a bitter shock when the 
tendril of her hair which he stole for his Memory Book 
turned out to be a strand of seaweed with little watery knobs 
on it. The seaweed, of course, went pop when he caressed it 











VANITY FA 


New Orleans 


A Prose Poem in the 


Expressionist Manner 


3y SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


MARDI-GRAS 
A canvas by Natalia Gont- 
charova, the Russian art- 
tist, who recently visited 


America. Her works, as 
well as those of her hus- 
band, M. Larionov, are 
well known in Europe— 
particularly in Paris. 
The costume portrayed is 
similar to those very fre- 
quently seen at the 
New Orleans Mardi-Gras 


NEW ORLEANS 


Sherwood Anderson writes 
about New Orleans from 
the realistic side, but 
this painting by Mlle. 
Gontcharova mirrors the 
New Orleans of tradition 
—the city celebrated as 
a romantic landmark and 
as the home of the 
Mardi-Gras, the carnival 
held there every Spring 





ADDY SMITH’S got her some new 
gloves—brown ones. 
Well, you take a tall one like that and 


she scratches a lot. 
* OK OO 





Want a drink? 

When you go in the place what you say js 
—“give me Commercial”. Then you'd better 
watch out. If he pulls the woodside tap it’s 
O K. Look out for the riverside tap. ‘That's 
slop—pure slop, They hand a lot of that out, 
It’s these tourists. That’s what you got to 
give ’*em. You can’t take chances. O’Leary 
took a chance and where is he now? 

You take a town like New Orleans and jt 
aint never been boomed none, to speak of, 

They used to have bugs down here, so thick 
you had to cut your way through. Did you 
ever have the bone fever? They used to have 
sewers right in the streets. They got em moved 
now. It’s a good town all right. 

oe 

Them millionaires run in herds. You got 
to get ’cem headed your way. We aint ever had 
no good cowboys down here. : 

A town like now Los Angeles, or Miami or 
this Coral Gables is a turning round place. 
You can’t stand the gaff. You go in. Then 
you turn around and come out. What t’ell. 

kek ek 

Drifting slow music, quickening now and 
then—sometimes. On Decatur Street, down 
by the French market, they been singing a 
song called, “shake that thing”, for months 
now. A lot of songs start down there, near the 
river in New Orleans. Then they go North 
into the big time. Soda clerks and bank clerks 
get to singing. Then the road houses up North 
get busy. 

Songs get worn out pretty fast. 

You take a song now, or anything that starts 
in New Orleans. It has to go North doesn’t 
it? There aint anything but water and swamps 
South. You can’t do nothing on water. 

x *K * 

If you want it warm you can get it as warm 
in New Orleans as anyplace in this world. You 
tell a lot of them boomers that. But wait— 
maybe it aint very good propaganda. Maybe 
they want it cold. I don’tlike it cold myself 
but some do, Some say blondes is usually cold. 
I wonder. 

Its cold here sometimes all right. You never 
sce so much rain. Everybody huddled in door- 
ways. A lot of people get the wrong idea of 
New Orleans. “The city care forgot.” They 
don’t like that stuff much up to the Chamber 
of Commerce. They want you worried. 

* Fook 

A lot of young people, male and female, get 
all fired up about books they want to write, 
pictures they want to paint. They come down 
here and get rooms. Such a Jot don’t do a town 
no good, They got sore because no one pays 

(Continued on page 97 ) 
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There And Back 
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\ Number of Reasons Why Motor Touring Is Not All It Is Cranked Up to Be 


HE real trouble with Motor Touring, 

obviously, lies in all the other cars. Any 

motorist can see this for himself. If his 
car were the only one on the road, the whole 
problem would be solved in a jiffy. 

With things as they are, he simply hasn’t got 
ashow in the world. If it isn’t a Detour ahead, 
it’s a Motor Cop; the brakes are all against 
him. But there are a number of hints that can 
be thrown to the Motorist who is about to start 
onatour. The best hint is to remove the engine 
very quietly, hide it somewhere under the 
porch, and announce to the family, with a long 
face, that it will take the whole day for re- 
pairs. He can then borrow his little son’s ve- 
locipede for the afternoon. 

One of the most pernicious evils of Motor 
Touring lurks in the bland smile of the cour- 
teous pedestrian who answers your inquiries by 
the roadside. Don’t you be fooled; he only 
exists there to lure innocent motorists off their 
course. ‘The average pedestrian will go out of 
his way to give explicit directions to a driver; 
and from then on all the going out of the way 
will be done by the driver. 

Not that he holds anything back; the trouble 
usually lies in the faét that these willing 
Samaritans are entirely too explicit. They give 
vou all the possibilities. They leave no stone 
umentioned. If there is another bystander 
handy, they call him also into consultation; and 
although the driver may be a fairly intelligent 
human being, and able to count to one hundred 
without using his fingers, his mind is just a tub 
of peanut-butter by the time he has listened to 
all the directions they have to offer: 


“V7 OU want to get to Depot Square, huh? 

Lemme see, I’d say take the first turn to 
your left, and then on four blocks, and then 
two to your right, and that ought to land you 
in Wimple Avenue, wouldn’t it, George?” 

“Hold on, it’s quicker if he keeps right on 
the way he is now, and takes the second turn, 
and gocs up two blocks, and then across.” 

“No, George, that would land him on Geebis 
Road, and that’s all tore up. He’d better stick 
to Wimple Avenue, unless,” brightening, “he 
wants to take the short-cut three blocks to the 
tight, and then left, and follow the trolley 
tracks,” 

“Yeh, I guess that’s best. Lissen, see, you go 
north till you pass the watering trough, and 
then swing sharp left—” 

“Or else, wait a minute, George, he can go 
straight up, and over, and across, and then 
down.” 

“Yeh,” George concedes, “only be sure to 
turn off at the Memorial Statcher.” 

And the wise motorist thanks them 
politely, quictly turns his car around, and starts 
back over the road he came on. 

Contrasted to this type of trip in which you 
get nowhere in particular is the type of trip in 
which you get just about everywhere. This 
little expedition is in the nature of an explor- 
ing party, and the object of the game is to 
Find the Detour. And Father, as usual, is It. 

The idea of Detours is a little hard to make 


very 


By COREY FORD 


out. As I understand it, from the original 
drawings of Alfred J. Detour, the Swiss in- 
ventor who made such a name for himself on 
the continent as a designer of ground-plans for 
labyrinths, Detours were the earliest suggestions 
for a scheme of perpetual motion. They were 
introduced into this country by a clique of 
backwoods farmers, who wanted to throw a 
little more business their way. 

Here is a typical conversation on a family 
motor trip of this particular variety. 

“Henry, look; that car ahead took the dirt 
road over the hill.” 

“All right, let him, I can’t help it, can I?” 

“Mamma, the car behind us just turned off 
to the left.” 

“Henry, did you hear what little Ethel 
said.” 
“T don’t give—I don’t care what she said.” 

There follows an ominous silence, during 
which the road grows bumpier and bumpier, 
and there is.not another car to be scen. 

“Henry, now, are you sure this is the way 

Silence. 

“Mamma, that left turn—” 
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ILENCE. Suddenly a broad stretch of as- 

phalt looms ahead, and the pilot at the 
wheel glides onto it with a quiet smile of tri- 
umph. His pleasure is short-lived. 

“Mamma, look where we are!” 
of delight. 

“Henry, what did I tell you? 

And Henry, glancing up dazed from the 
wheel, discovers that he is riding placidly past 
his own doorstep. 

There are a number of other good reasons 
why Motor Touring is not all it is cranked 
up to be; and, by an odd coincidence, most of 
these reasons wear blue coats with brass buttons, 
grow ferocious black mustaches, and ride up and 
down the road all day long on Motorcycles. 
The average motorist might conceivably put his 
head in a lion’s mouth, or twit Jack Dempsey 
about his nose; but when one of these grim 
avenging angels tells him out of the corner of 
his mouth to pull over to the side of the road, 
he only uttters a feeble bleat in his throat, tips 
his hat, and asks the policeman politely if he 
can’t give him a lift as far as the curb. 

The Motorcycle Cop is much misunderstood. 
Although the fact is not generally appreciated 
by motorists, the Policeman, at heart, is almost 
human, with a genuine pride in his work. 
Seated in his home, with pipe and carpet-slip- 
pers, he becomes gentle and even tractable; and 
he does take a simple and boyish pleasure in 
showing visitors over the den where he keeps 
the trophies of his Chase. 

“See this here?” says the Policeman, point- 
ing to the head of a large Motorist mounted 
over his bookcase. “I got him last Sunday. He 
was driving a racer, and he gimme a mean fight 
before I handed him his ticket.” 

He passes on to a handsome pelt slung across 
a chair, and runs his fingers affectionately 
through the grey sideburns and whiskers. 
“Brought this one down at five hundred yards,” 
he adds modestly. ‘He had a big sedan, and | 


in a scream 


” 


had to wound him twice in the rear tire before 
he’d stop. 

“And this here’s a whole family I nabbed a 
couple of weeks ago,” he continued proudly, 
pointing to a life-like group nailed onto a 
board. “It makes a nice little display over the 
fireplace, don’t you think?” 

“My,” admires the motorist, “that certainly 
is quite a display, all right.” 

“Sure, that’s nothing,” says the Policeman 
proudly. “You ought to see me on Sundays, 
Why, you could paper a room with what I get 
Sundays.” 

“What do you pull in around here? 
the visitor. 

“Oh, every kind,” replies the Policeman, 
“Touring cars and sedans, limousines and racers. 
Why, I got a racer the other day,” he boasts, 
“with spokes as big around as my wrist.” And 


” 


asks 


‘to prove it he shows the motorist his wrist. 


“How do you get them?” asks the visitor 
timidly. 

“Trapping,” says the Policeman, “and stalk- 
ing, of course. And sometimes on a holiday 
the whole township gets together and holds a 
real drive. We pull in fifty or a hundred a 
day that way. 

“And when we get all we can take care of,” 
he confides, in a low voice, “‘we turn ’em over 
to the Judge, and he skins ’em for us.” 


Bye Iet us assume (sitting here quietly at 
home reading this article) that the motor- 
cop has been passed, the detours avoided, and the 
motorist has finally discovered where to go. 
Let us say, to make our point, that your typical 
family has set out that morning for a real old- 
fashioned picnkk. 

They have set out bright and early to avoid 
the other cars, which have all set out bright 
and early for the same reason. And there they 
are, somewhere in the centre of a vast and in- 
terminable gueue of similar cars, creeping for- 
ward at snail’s pace, bumper to bumper, fender 
to fender, stretching in either direction to the 
very horizon. Telegraph poles whiz by like 
glaciers. The hours creep on apace. The fun 
is on, 

In the course of the morning they gain 
thirteen feet. This is accomplished when Mr. 
Furbish, at imminent risk of life and limb, 
flings discretion to the winds, darts out of line, 
circles a Ford station wagon and darts back into 
line again. This rash act is followed by three- 
quarters of an hour of excited argument by Mrs. 
Furbish, explaining the dangers involved in 
such a sortie and pointing out that, good night! 
there are other people in the car, Henry, even 
if you don’t care about yourself. Her argument 
is further augmented by a Motorcycle Police- 
man, who chugs up beside Mr. Furbish and 
demands to know how does he get that way, 
and how about keeping in line unless he wants 
a ticket. Mr. Furbish swallows, and bides 
his time. 

The man in the car halted in the long and 
immovable parade beside Mr. Furbish’s machine 
even gets a little fratty as they sit next to each 

(Continued on page 99) 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Chinese Ghost Story 


A Franciscan Missionary Witnesses a Strange Display of Supernatural Phenomena 


MADE the crossing by boat from Shanghai 

to Hong Kong in the company of Father 

V., a Franciscan missionary. He was a huge 
man, so enormous that he looked like one of 
those grotesque figures which the early, primi- 
tive Flemish painters used to depict as blowing 
a trumpet while the Heavens opened on the 
Day of Judgment. He had lived in China for 
a long time,—possibly thirty years,—partly at 
Setshuan and partly at Yunnan. The Superior 
Order had just called him to Jerusalem,: and 
he was going to the other end of the world as 
complacently as if it meant no more to him 
than a trip from Paris to Versailles. On a few 
hours’ notice he had left his school, his infirmary 
and his friends in China, without apparent re- 
gret and with the indifference of a man trained 
in the diplomatic service, and accustomed from 
his youth to start at a moment’s notice for the 
most remote places. Father V. was, indeed, a 
good diplomat, but an official serving God. 
The thirty years of his life spent in China 
had not tainted him with any exotic roman- 
ticism or poetic notions. He was tanned by the 
sun and he was never without his shabby blue 
cotton umbrella. The blazing sun had parched 
his face and made it as yellow as a funereal 
Tang statuette; he looked like an old Norman 
peasant and an old Chinese peasant at the same 
time. While he believed in God with apostolic 
faith, he still was able to allow for the exist- 
ence of supernatural phenomena which, to be 
sure, had not the slightest connection with his 
religion and his Western ideas. The two civi- 
lizations had become mingled in him so that 
his mind could pass from one to the other 
without apparent awareness. Nevertheless, I 
was quite astonished when I heard him talk 
one evening. We had seated ourselves near the 
water, watching the blood-red sun of the tropics 
dissolve in a sea as of heavy silk, serrated by 
the streaks which marked the wake of flying 
fish. I faintly remember that I made myself 
slightly ridiculous, that day, by my attempt 
to expound China to the saintly man who had 
lived there thirty years. And I had spent 


scarcely thirty days there. 


2g HINA is a skeptical, rational and incredu- 
lous country,” I said. “A hard stone 
which no manner of faith can soften. If our 
sterile Europeans, with their dried-up hearts, 
are looking to Asia for a revolution, let them 
turn their faces to mysterious India, but never 
to China, There is nothing in China to give 
one faith in supernatural powers or a Beyond.” 
“How do you know that?” interrupted 
Father V. 
“Well, everybody seems to agree about it. 
I have read it somewhere. I have read almost 
everything that has been written about China,” 
I added, with the rashness of my youth. 
“You have to live there as I have,” said 
Father V. “Thirty-five days in a palangquin,— 
quite a different mode of travel than Europeans 
are used to,—and then you may be able to tell 
me something about China. I was born on the 
border of Normandy and Brittany; I am a Celt; 
and I place no credence in ghost stories. But 


By PAUL MORAND 


I can tell you that what I have seen in Setshuan 
is beyond my comprehension.” 

“Our times, however, are quite cold toward 
magic . . . ” I protested. 

“In the Orient, dreams reign supreme,” 
continued the Priest. ‘‘ ‘Asia is the world’s 
subsconsciousness,’ said someone who was no 
fool. And China, where no death is ever for- 
gotten, no bones ever cast away, is the very para- 
dise of phantoms. I adore Chinese ghosts; they 
are, taken all in all, inoffensive, and more comic 
than terrifying. They are at the mercy of 
sorcerers—those gaudy Chinese magicians, with 
all their intricate arsenal of spoils from beyond 
the grave, their hob-nailed shoes, with which 
they walk on naked bodies, their caps, orna- 
mented with the pictures of the seven fixed 
stars, and their robes, embroidered with augurial 
designs. Poor ghosts! Always being trapped 
by paper money of depreciated value, which is 
distributed at funerals and which has cash value 
only in the nether regions. They are made 
drunk and a thousand tricks are played on them. 





si HE result of one of these tricks is the 
story of the vampire, unable to return to its 
coffin because the sorcerer had stolen the lid; 
another, the story of a family whose male 
descendants were cursed by demons and, there- 
fore, dressed all their boys as girls and 
married them to girls dressed as boys, to fool 
evil spirits. I am not altogether joking,” added 
Father V. “I have been present at mysterious 
occurrences which were utterly inexplicable . . . 
I have even been a victim. The Chinese hold 
their supernatural séamces in an objective man- 
ner,” said Father V. after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, and he spoke in a low voice as if he 
anticipated some future difficulty with Rome. 
“Yes, objectively,—as if they imagined them 
actually having been put to the proof. As for 
me, and in this I believe I am in accord with 
modern science, I see in them nothing but 
subjective phenomena, dreams and psychic sym- 
bols which can always be interpreted. But as 
they are, these manifestations represent a very 
extraordinary contribution to the history of 
China. You see, there are ordinarily no mirages 
except in regions surcharged with shadow and 
humidity. In China one finds the most beauti- 
ful mirages—in the rarified atmosphere of high 
plateaux or in the extreme dryness of the desert, 
where some sort of static fluid seems to be active 
between Heaven and earth, particularly adapted 
to facilitating communications with the Beyond. 
“Several months ago,” ccentinued Father V., 
“I was riding alone on horseback on my way to 
visit one of our Fathers sick, who was in 
Shantung; I was to take his place temporarily 
and give his lectures in astronomy. I had just 
passed Su-Tsheu-Fu when my horse collapsed 
and I had to leave it in the care of my ma-fu, 
or muleteer. I proceeded on foot, and, after 
four hours, night came. I was in a region of 
red earth, dotted here and there with round 
mounds, shaped as if they had been made by 
moles; a country, bare in the less rocky spots, 
and elsewhere levelled by inundations and 
swept by the north wind as if with an implaca- 





ble broom, leaving nothing protruding above 
the surface except the rocks. My face was 
Jacerated by the sharp air. I saw the horizon 
before me darkening, but could not sight the 
town of Foli, which, according to my map, | 
should have been approaching. Suddenly, how- 
ever, several metres from the road, or rather 
the path which served as one, I was surprised 
to sce the lantern.of an inn. I entered and asked 
for a drink of wine and a place to sleep for 
the night. The keeper of the inn seemed 
disobliging. An old man, however, realizing 
my plight, had pity on me and said: ‘We have 
just cooked soup for some soldiers who haye 
come a Jong distance. We have no wine left 
to give you, but on the right is an isolated hut 
where you can at least spend the night.’ 


“TT WENT to look at my cabin. Centipedes 
and other many-legged insects Were run- 
ning about on its packed-dirt floor. I then real- 
ized that I was in the courtyard of the hostelry, 
Someone had rolled down the matting screen, 
The sun had set, and the stars were visible 
through the bamboo lattice work. The birds 
were still, and only the cicadas made any sound, 
“When night had fallen, the court became 
alive with Janterns. I had to lie down with an 
empty stomach. The mosquitoes, in their attack 
on the cesspool which constitutes the court of 
every Chinese hotel, kept me from sleep. | 
made use of a large red paper fan. Soon, in 
the court, from which I was only separated by 
the matting hung around my hut, I heard a 
great noise of men and horses—a frightful 
clanking of steel, of spurs, of horses being un- 
saddled and neighing. My curiosity aroused, 
I got up and looked out, without being seen 
myself. I beheld the courtyard of the inn 
and the vicinity filled with soldiers who, seated 
on the ground, were drinking, eating and en- 
gaged in the usual soldiers’ small-talk. In the 
half-shadow, by the light of the bivouac fire, 
I seemed to be afforded a view of the Buddhistic 
lower regions. 


“77 N China, one grows accustomed to sudden 

I military ingressions. They are frequent, par- 
ticularly in the China of recent years. Differ- 
ent armies hold the country in‘control, pillag- 
ing, pursuing, or being themselves pursued. And 
the civil population is not in the least affected. 
The peasants do not stop in their labours, nor do 
the merchants cease from selling their goods. | 
thought I was merely encountering a body of 
Tshang-So-Lin’s or Feng’s armies. In fact, so 
accustomed was I to living among these Chinese 
extortionists, robbers and highwaymen, I felt in 
my own element, and not at all disconcerted. 
Long before, I had stopped paying attention to 
the shooting of cannon, which in China is a 
mere display and comparatively harmless. One 
is in luck when one is neither English nor 
Japanese, that is, when one is not obliged to taxe 
sides. If you have no worldly possessions, 0 
visible goods, no gold buried underground, 
which might be converted into booty for the 
generals or pay for the soldiers, you may walk 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Lillian Gish as Hester Prynne 


<<Scarlet Letter” 


The Film Tragedienne Soon to Be Seen ina Screen Version of Hawthorne’s 
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Our Naughty Drama 


VANITY FAIR 


Some Comments on Recent Activities of the Play Jury and of the Current Revues 


HE august committee organized a year 

or so ago under the name of a Play Jury 

to watch the welfare of the native drama 
in the wicked city of New York has emerged 
from its tomb-like retirement to smite the the- 
atre in its lightest spot—the revue. Regarding 
as stainless such currently innocuous specimens 
of dramatic art as Lu/u Belle—a play in which 
a coloured trollop from Harlem sins gaudily 
with a distinguished representative of the 
French gentry—and The Shanghai Gesture, an 
illuminating revelation of the secrets of a 
brothel, and sundry of its paraphilia—the hand 
of the law has descended heavily upon the 
musical revues. 

One of these, The Bunk of 1926, a sopho- 
moric and home-made leg-show of the “inti- 
mate”? variety, was held to be so great a menace 
to public morals that it was ordered closed 
forthwith; while The Great Temptations, a 
concoction assembled by the master showman, 
Mr. J. J. Shubert, was also found to be wanting 
in propriety. The producers remain afraid of 
blushful material. They are fearful of fur- 
ther inquisitions on the subject of alleged im- 
modesties and forgetful of the fact that the 
Play Jury system might easily—and ought, in 
the opinion of some—to be discontinued as an 
extra-legal and worthless body, ineffective to 
secure the dubious result to which it is dedi- 
cated. The law regarding obscenities in the 
playhouses affords adequate protection to the 
decorous as it stands—even if the law happens 
to be the occasional agent of injustice, as in 
the case of The God of Vengeance—a fine play 
which was classified as sewerage by the law. If 
the public wants the drama purged of its iniqui- 
ties, it has recourse to the courts, 





NTIL the public at large wills a house- 

cleaning in the American playhouses, Ict 
the theatre remain a retreat for those who wou!d 
learn vicariously of the world’s major and 
minor follies. After all, all censorship is to no 
purpose. The public may take its drama or 
leave it—at any time after the rise of the first 
curtain. If an audience finds a play too fla- 
grantly indelicate and maladroit for its liking, 
it may, and will, register its adverse opinion by 
booing and other accepted signs of disapproval. 
A play now happily deceased, called Beyond 
Evil, one of the multitude of incredibly inept 
dramas which over-run the New York stage at 
the beginning of each summer, met such a 
flurry of ill-will that it was vouchsafed but a 
single performance, a victim to the contempt of 
the audience which judged it. That no one 
has yet stormed the doors of the Belasco The- 
atre or thrown cold storage eggs at the person- 
able Miss Lenore Ulric ought to indicate that, 
so far as the public at large is concerned, Luli 
Belle is a moral and upright drama, deserving 
of the patronage of the pure and undefiled. Yet 
I, for one, would be in favour of burning down 
the Belasco Theatre which houses Lulu Belle 
—and shooting all the actors—if that somewhat 
drastic procedure would help in any way to 
shorten the run of the play. But I would lament 
any attempt to censor Lu/u Belle for its sinful- 





By DONALD FREEMAN 


ness, for my objection to it is without reference 
to its morality. I demur only because it lacks 
art and offends good taste. My quarrel with 
the current theatre—which has caused a few 
of us from time to time to write disparaginglv 
about its wares—is based on purely aesthetic 
grounds, I find, for instance, that Adie’s Irish 
Rose is a far greater danger to the public’s sensi- 
bilities, because of its crude misrepresentation 
of life, than any one of a dozenof the allegedly 








VANDAMM 


BETH BERI 


One of the attractions of Master Zieg- 
feld’s new edition of the Follies which 
is entitled No Foolin’. Mr. Ziegfeld, 
originator of the semi-draped tableau, 
favours crinoline skirts for choruses— 
for the sake of variety in dramatic art 


indecent dramas now to be scen hereabouts. 

I cannot, for instance, join with the moral- 
ists when they find the recent play called Sex 
guilty of misdemeanours against the Christian 
code and cry to put it down. But I would 
applaud any condemnation of the same play 
as bad art. It offends mightily, not because it 
has mostly to do with a harlot and her episodes, 
but because it is as crude an exhibit, artistically, 
as ever emerged from the cesspool of the 
theatre. 

I have yet to hear of an indictment of Toi- 
stoi’s Resurrection as an immoral undertaking, 
yet the very first section of the novel relates 
a rape under the most brutal circumstances. 
Tolstoi was far from the best of the Russian 
writers, yet his skill was sufficient to give his 


work an artistic eminence. Moreover, Resyr. 
rection is listed among the most profoundly 
moral contributions to literature. On the stage 
and in all art, the theme is Jess important than 
the manner of execution. Adie’s Irish Rose and 
Cradle Snatchers, for instance, are one and the 
same when viewed as art—both shocking ex. 
amples of the lack of aesthetic discernment of 
a so-called civilization. 

The real pity, in this matter of play regu- 
lation, is that our censors are incompetent to 
distinguish between what is good art and what 
is a poor imitation. Even in comedy—to come 
down a peg or two—no discrimination what 
ever is made between the doz mot of a Wilde 
comedy and the wise-crack of a burlesque show, 
In the London revues, famous for their unfail- 
ing appreciation of good taste in humour, 
adultery and other sexy diversions are fre 
quently used as dramatic material. The refer. 
ences are in excellent taste, but seldom in an 
American revue have sketches devoted to such 
savoury subjects achieved anything but the 
essence of vulgarity. It appears that, as a na- 
tion, we are not yet versed in the niceties of 
naughtiness. 


MONG the accusations which put the lid 
on The Bunk of 1926 was that, during 

the entertainment, a young lady, appropriately 
without costume, appeared as Eve. In two other 
revucs, The Great Temptations and Mr. George 
White’s Scandals, the show-girls are similarly 
unattired, yet the censors discreetly avoided, in 
their judgment of the latter revues, any refer 
ence to a general paucity of clothing. It would 
appear, then, that the particular jury which 
delivered judgment on The Bunk of 1926 


It is probably all for the best that the nude has 
again been re-established as an artistic possi- 
bility. The fuss which was raised three years 
ago when the Shuberts first brought the revue, 
Parisian style, to New York, has completely sub- 
sided. Let us hope that the censors will not stir 
up this matter again. 

After all, nudity on the stage serves the very 
aim whieh the censors profess to be their owa. 
As a means toward blunting the keen edge of 
sex, the ancient writers, particularly the Greeks, 
held nudity to be the supreme anaphrodisiac. 
At any rate, that phase of the'present day the- 
atre is no indication of depravity. The Romans, 
who were of a different stripe than the Greeks 
(who used to hold nudity as “a talisman of 
wondrous power with gods and men’) were, 
in the modern sense, far more “virtuous” than 
the Athenians. Yet the Romans went in for 
nudity on the stage—both for ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Only once was the general revolt against 
stage nakedness completely successful—that was 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century— 
the notorious Victorian era. I have been told 
by a celebrated antiquarian of the theatre that 
the matter of theatrical undress is a purely 
relative one—that the pink tights of the nine- 
ties at Koster & Bial’s were all-revealing in com- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Types We See on Broadway 
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NOT WORKING 


Al, the vaudevillian, is out of a job 
and the days are dark and dreary. His 
act, in which he was a wise-cracking man- 
about-town, has been a wow. He now has 
a chance to play the part in real life. 
“Competition is darn near as fierce as 
in the jungle,” says Al. “It’s the in- 
exorable law of claw... and Erlanger” 


THE BIG DAY 


Saturday afternoon is the week’s bright- 
est spot for Moe and Sadie. He is free, 
at last, from the grind of selling small 
shoes to large ladies, while Sadie pulls 
down the Remington at Ginsberg’s cloak- 
and-suitery. Then, off they go, for two 
hours of intensive and idyllic hand-hold- 
ing in their favourite film emporium 





Portraits by COVARRUBIAS 





THE CHORINE (Above) 


Cora is the complete chorus girl, starring 
(with 119 others) in the big review, Pets 
of Paradise. She is the fifty-eighth from 
the end in the second row, the one who 
always shouts out of time. The audience 
considers her a dumb-bell but she thinks 
it attracts attention. Note the up-to-date 
accessories, the floppy hat, preferred- 
blonde hair, and complete facial-repair-kit 


THOSE BOX-OFFICE BLUES 


The Manager is thoughtful. His latest 
venture, Flaming Middle-Age, has been 
blacklisted by the Play Jury and canned 
by the Police Commissioner. Shall he 
fight it out in the courts, remove the big 
scene with the three bath-tubs, or close? 
“By and large,” thinks Samuel, “‘it’s sex 
of one and half a dozen of the other’ 


SUMMER VISITORS 


Broadway, of a ‘summer afternoon, is 
thronged with folks from the outlying 
districts. Orville Limpet, of Oneida 
County, has left the hardware business 
flat to take his wife to the city. As 
President of the local Shakespeare Club 
she seeks culture, while Orville feels the 
tug of New York’s Great Temptations 














VANITY FARR 


The Decay of Gastronomy in America 
The Need Here for a More Profound Appreciation of Cooking as an Art 


T is easy, in looking back over the past hun- 

dred and fifty years, to see that while we 

gained liberty and prosperity by casting our- 
selves loose from England, we blundered a little 
in severing ourselves so completely from the ties 
that bound us to the art and the good taste of 
the old world. For, though our financial and 
commercial progress during the past 150 years 
has-been a matter to gape and wonder at, the 
glory of that progress has been dimmed by our 
failure to establish for ourselves a really dis- 
tinguished standard of taste or a vigorous na- 
tional art. 

It is true that in some of the professions—- 
architecture, for instance, painting, and the 
writing of fiction—our shame has not been a 
patent one; but in most of the arts, and in one 
of them especially (the oldest and most delecta- 
ble of them all) we still present to European 
eyes the spectacle of a people bordering on bar- 
barism. I allude to the art of cooking, an art 
of which the French people are such true 
connoisseurs and such enthusiastic devotees. 

What is it that makes France so dominating a 
factor in the affairs of the world today? Is it 
her wealth, her railroads, her commerce, factor- 
ies, army or navy! It would seem not. Is it 
not, rather, her leadership in the arts, and in ali 
the elegances and amenities of social life? And 
is it not also true that, almost first among the 
arts in which she has proved herself supreme, 
stands the august and beautiful mystery of cook- 
ing, an art which does more than any other to 
make life, not perfect perhaps, but certainly 
desirable. The great painters, sculptors, writ- 
ers, actors and musicians of France have of 
course, been the primary factors in building 
up her glory, but her commanding position 
seems also to be due to her aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of cooking as an art. 


T any international conference, the Dele- 
gate of France would be quite justified in 
addressing his assembled colleagues in some 
such words as these: 
“Gentlemen,” he might say: “If there is to 
be, at this conference, any redistribution of the 
earth’s surface (a country or two in Africa, 
perhaps, or a few slices out of Central Europe), 
we demand our share of the spoils, not because 
of our military prowess, but because we are the 
only people in the world who can properly 
cook an omelette fines herbes. The franc mav 
be depreciating, but we still list, in our standard 
cook books, over four hundred and twenty dif- 
ferent ways of cooking a filet de sole. Our navy 
may be insignificant, but we ask you to remem- 
ber that we make better soups and better sauces 
and better entrées and roasts and volai/les and 
entremets and desserts and pétisseries and clarets 
and champagnes and /igueurs than all the rest 
of you put together. So, gentlemen, have a 
care, lest we rise and demolish you.” 

In the eyes of the world at large (certainly 
in the eyes of travelling Americans), it is a 
matter of less importance that France adopted 
the Code Napoléon in her judicial procedure 
than that she adopted a touch of vinegar and 
burnt butter in cooking an egg. Americans are 





By FRANK CROWNINSHIELD 


mildly interested, of course, in reading of the 
discovery of radium by Madame Curie, but 
what they really want to know is the name of 
the French female who first mixed a sauce 
Béarnaise. 

It should be explained, at this juncture, 
that the sense of taste falls properly into the 
realm of aesthetics, and that a nation that thinks 
critically of its food is pretty certain to think 
critically of its painting, writing, acting, and 
music. The arts have always flourished most 
opulently in cities where people have lived well 
and paid a reasoned and discriminating atten- 
tion to their five senses. In Athens, Rome, 
Florence and Paris, art was carried to an un- 
believable degree of perfection. It is signif- 
icant that in these same cities the social ameni- 
ties and the arts of entertaining and dining 
flourished concurrently. The Athenians, in 
particular, held these things in the highest 
esteem. 


HE most fruitful periods of creative art 

have always been eras in which all the 
graces of the aesthetic life were in flower. When 
Shakespeare wrote his plays, most well-bred 
Englishmen could sing, play the lu:e, and write 
poetry; great attention was given also to dress, 
to rare fabrics, fine plate, good eating and rare 
wines. The painting of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in England was part and parcel with 
Arne’s musical compositions and Chippendale’s 
chairs, with Garrick’s clothes and cooking of 
great artistry. Study some of Keats’ poems— 
The Eve of St. Agnes, for instance,—and see 
how interrelated in the poet were the five 
senses, each contributing its special sensation 
toward making a more beautiful world. 

The smoothness of claret, the smell of choco- 
late in the dusk, and the taste of Devon- 
shire cream, are lingered over and savoured in 
proportion as a person is an artist, or critic, or 
true appreciator of art. Certainly, those who 
turn aside from the pleasure of any one of the 
senses, fail of a complete aesthetic equipment. 
Conversely, those who enjoy and seek to make 
more keen and delicate the sense of smell or 
taste will the more enjoy and refine the sense 
of touch, or sight, or hearing. The real artist, 
the best connoisseur of art, will be as critical of 
a dinner as of a sonnet, a statue or a symphony. 

In trying to account for our somewhat de- 
preciated standards in art, it may not be amiss 
to point out that there is in America today no 
interest whatever in the development of the 
sense of taste. We have no standards in cooking, 
no critical appreciation of gastronomy, no will- 
ingness to think of it as an art. Indeed, it is a 
matter for wonder that there remains in the 
United States a single restaurant in which good 
cooking may with certainty be expected. Why 
should a restaurateur hold fast to his ancient 
traditions with respect to food when his patrons 
regard cooking as a matter of such wholly neg- 
ligible importance? How many men or women 
are there in the society of New York (to take 
the case of the metropolis only) who know any- 
thing at all about good cooking; who care 
enough about it to demand it in a restaurant; to 


order their dinners intelligently; to criticise 
bad food when they taste it; or to praise , 
consummate dish when it is put before them! 

Echo answers, “Very few!” 

Ask the maitre @hétel of a really good res. 
taurant in New York (ask Miiller at Voisin’, 
Elie at the Lafayette; Cerutti at the Colony), 
and they will tell you that their patrons know 
very little about food; that they do not orde; 
it in advance, or criticise it with anything like 
understanding. A restaurateur, in any Ameri: 
can city, may put almost any dinner before hi; 
patrons, so long as it is reasonably cooked, hot 
and ready to serve, and they will swallow it 
(quickly, of course), leave the restaurant—their 
coffee half drunk, their dessert untasted— 
without looking at the amount of their bill and 
without a suggestion of compliment or complaint, 

Might we not see, in this country, an in- 
crease in general good taste and a more aesthetic 
appreciation of the arts, if our people really 
began to evidence a more critical respect for the 
art of balancing, ordering, preparing, cooking, 
and serving a good dinner? Thackeray declared 
that a man who is indifferent to what he swal- 
lows, who says that one food is like another to 
him, is bragging of a defect in himself, not of 
avirtue. “It is like boasting,” he says, “that one 
has no ear for music, or no eye for colour, Ail 
of a man’s senses are the arts.) Remember that 
every man who has been worth a fig in this 
world,—as poet, painter or musician—has had 
a good appetite and a good taste”. 


EST we be accused of taking gastronomy 
a little too seriously, it may be explained 
that the enjoyment derived from eating seems 
to be more immediate and compelling than 
that derived from any other taste, sense, or 
art; for the reason that the mystery of eating 
involves the mingling of four senses—sight, 
touch, taste and smell. Smell, indeed, is the 
most important part of the entire mystery, con- 
tributing, as it does, three-quarters of all our 
delight in eating and far exceeding the pleasure 
to be derived from taste alone. If a man but 
holds his nose while eating—caviar, let us say, 
truffles, lobster, mutton, duck, or strawberrics, 
he will virtually taste nothing at all. (The 
tragedy of course becomes even more acute if, 
at the same time, he shuts his eyes.) Seventy- 
five percent of the taste of our food depends 
upon our sense of smell and ten percent of it 
upon our sense of sight. 

It is obvious that the appreciation of art or 
the ability to create it, is dependent on the five 
senses. Ears are needed for music and poetry; 
eyes for painting, architecture, dancing and 
acting; touch for the creation—or even appre- 
ciation—of sculpture, goldsmithing, brocades 
and fine furniture. And so interrelated are the 
senses that, as we have already hinted, the cul- 
tivation and refinement of one of them only 
tends to affect, through a more developed 
aesthetic instinct, all of the others. 

What can we expect, in matters of taste, fn 
a nation that has been so negligent of one of 
its senses; from people who have been debauched 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Lenore Ulric 


The Current Play About a Coloured Carmen I 








CrHARLE> SMEELER 


as Miss Lulu Belle 


s Soon to Be Made Into an Opera by George Gershwin 
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Being an Inquiry Into 


HERE are all ways of falling into in- 

spiration; but, among writers, the usual 

one seems to be to stub their wits on a 
fine title. Go through those authors’ notebooks 
which literary executors love to let slip indeco- 
rously into print, and you will invariably find 
them full of stray titles, chapter headings, 
catch-quotations, which have given the key to 
a whole fantasia of fiction. The novel-writing 
industry owes half its annual output to phrases 
from Shakespeare. 

Somebody has taken the trouble to prove that 
fact by collecting a catalogue of novels entitled 
by Shakespearian phrases. The size of it would 
amaze you. Indeed, it would probably amaze 
Shakespeare, too. Rose Macauley’s To/d by an 
Idiot is by no means the latest example. Go to 
hear Macheth or Hamlet, nowadays, and it will 
sound to your literary ear like a publisher’s 
Autumn List, so many familiar book titles are 
recitable in it. And then, of course, there is 
the Bible. 

But, whither the titles come is a minor mat- 
ter. The point to play on is the fact—and it is 
a fact beyond quibbling—that the names of 
books are so often the books’ beginnings. 
Novelists’ minds move like that. So do the 
short-story makers’. Perhaps playwrights’ do, 
too. But you never can tell about plays and 
playwrights. Titles mean such vastly different 
things in the theatre. They have to be put up 
in huge, shining letters, to snare the winking 
jostle of night-time crowds. And, besides, a 
play can always be relied upon to change its 
name at least four times before it comes into its 
first big city. You may have written it under 
the splendid delusion that it ought to be called 
Egeria of Iceland. New York will probably flock 


to it under an electric sign which reads: Lust! 


7 E are just now enjoying an age of mono- 
syllabic titles. Novels bark their vari- 

ous wares as Brass, Salt, Sin. Plays of the past 
two seasons have called themselves unblushingly, 
Sex, Flesh, Thrills. The scare-line influence is 
upon us. We adore calling a thing a spade in 
the fewest possible letters, so that the given 
space may then be filled by the largest possible 
type. We have gone to school to the display 
advertisers, and learned that such a dear, quaint 
title as What Will He Do With It? cannot 
readily be deciphered on a book-jacket ten fect 
away from the shopwindow. And that Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream is four letters too long 
for a maximum in Mazda lights. Sydney 
Howard’s recent They Knew What They 
Wanted was an odd exception. Perhaps it was a 
reaction from the same author’s title of Swords. 
There was a time when the names of works 
of art were, of their own accord, contemplative, 
graceful, decently neutral. Even such a senti- 
mentalist as Stevenson would call his most 
coloured romance by the rather glum, grizzled 
title of The Master of Ballantrae, and be con- 
tent that he had thereby put together some 
cadences memorable and richly phonetic. 
Samuel Butler would take it for granted that 
you would know where he hit upon the beauty 
of that phrase, The Way of All Flesh, that you 


All That’s in a Name 


VANITY FAR 


the Titles of Books and Plays and Other Things 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


could unravel for yourself the riddle of Erewhon. 

Mystery stories have always had a special bill 
of rights to rough, tersely terrifying titles. 
Wilkie Collins might hit upon the tuppenny 
alliteration of The Woman in White and still 
be within bounds of an excellent indication of 
the sort of tale he would spin. When he came 
to his most celebrated yarn, however, he had 
only to designate it The Moonstone and know 
that would suffice a public ever allured by the 
blunt mention of a precious stone. 

From Collins the mystery-story writers have 
taken that and many another cue. The stuff 
they have brewed about black pearls, rajahs’ 








as 
DRAWING BY HELENE PERDRIAT 


A VERY SHORT SONG 


By Dororny Parker 


Once, when I| was young and true, 
Someone left me sad— 
Broke my brittle heart in two; 


And that is very bad. 


Love is for unlucky folk, 
Love is but a curse. 


Once there was a heart I broke; 





And that, I think, is worse. 








rubies, idols’ eyes seems to pour from a never 
empty jug. Or, taking a tip from Poe, they 
have only to entitle something The Murder in 
the Manor Garden or The Murder in Any 
Place at All to insure it so and so many readers. 
The crime plot is stereotyped; its title is no 
less so. 

But the popular novel or play of today must 
have a hoarse, exhortatory name. A name which, 
being artificially short, thinks itself thereby 
ruddy, vivid, masculine, ironic, strong. When 
you come to think of it, the French fictioneers 
of a generation ago were the first offenders. 
DeMaupassant, with the sneering implications 
of the title of Be/ Ami; with the inflated 
humility of the name, Une Vie. And, after 
DeMaupassant, Zola ejected his titles like a 
thick, bitter spittle. Turgenev used titles as 
simple and common, sometimes, for his Russian 


tales; so did Tchekov—yet with what gentle 
melancholy mixed into the choice.  Srohz 
Spring Freshets, The Darling, Three Years: 
these names grieve, but they do not grow] 
or slobber. 

By the titles which lure them to choice, yoy 
can often tell so much concerning various 
authors. The modern Englishmen, for jp. 
stance: the earth-bound, slightly plaintive ideal. 
ism of Wells, with one eye cocked at distant 
planets, the other eye shifting humorously yp 
and down the Cockney slums; Arnold Bennett's 
Anglo-Gallic inner struggle; the ever-cropping 
dramatist in Maugham the novelist; the exqui- 
sitely aesthetic bewilderment of Aldous Hux. 
ley; W. L. George disappearing deeper and 
deeper under a mound of nuptial bedclothes, 
You nced only glance at the backs of their suc. 
cessive books to know these writers’ histories— 
and to know where their pens have taken them. 

We have in America two remarkable title 
choosers, one a novelist, the other a dramatist, 
Christopher Morley I have in mind, and 
Eugene O'Neill. Where the Blue Begins, 
Parnassus on Wheels, Thunder on the Left— 
what captions these are to conjure with! And, 
again, the name of almost any O’Neill play is 
a clarion to imagination: The Great God Brown, 
Desire Under the Elms, Bound East for 
Cardiff, The Dreamy Kid, Beyond the Hori 
zon. Even the plain mention of The Fountain 
evokes its picture and its plash. 


7 1. have, too, the shrewdly selective titling 
of Lewis. Nothing inspirational about 
it. Babditt meant nothing until Mr. Lewis 
pasted it upon a character and turned it intoa 
generalization. Main Street was a plain, un 
meaning sign. in every little business district 
before Mr. Lewis tore it down and hammered it 
upon the cover of his novel. But, such felicity 
was in his foresight, Badditt became actually a 
new word in the American vocabulary, and Main 
Street swelled into a symbol nation-wide. Man- 
Trap, the latest which Lewis has given us isa 
handsome climax among names of adventure 
stories, 

Which brings us to a reverent consideration 
of the titles of adventure books a8 a class—and 
as amass. The authors of these are nothing if 
not scenic. Future generations will know that 
we who inhabited America when it still pos 
sessed unharnessed streams, upstanding forests, 
and a few spare miles of yet unirrigated desert, 
will have at any rate to admit that we had an 
abounding love of nature. We revel in such 
lithographic titles. They sing of the purple 
sage, the white waters, the coagulated colours of 
the canyons, the pines against Canadian snows. 
They hymn God’s country, they sloganize the 
Great Open Spaces, until those who ride 
effetely back and forth on tame suburban trains 
and Bronx expresses see themselves as Curwood 
does—poets and athletes, sound-limbed Byrons 
of the wilds. 

Slang is the greatest refuge of the titlers of 
today, Perhaps it was of other days, too—and 
yesterday’s colloquials have staled into prim, 

(Continued on page 96) 
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VANDAMM 


ANN HARDING 


This grave actress with 
tresses the tint of canned 
corn gloomed last season in 
such imported woe as Stolen 
Fruit and Werfel’s Schweiger 








VARUALIM 


PAULINE LORD 
Having just completed her second 
year in They Knew What They 
Wanted, Miss Lord is regarded 
by a distinguished minority here 
and in London as the most able 
actress in the American theatre 


JUNE WALKER 
This erstwhile fluff in 








sundry 





popular tomfooleries wrung many 
a heart last season with the touch- 
ing beauty of her playing in 
The Glass Slipper. This coming 
season, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 


STEICHEN 


KATHARINE CORNELL 


Said to be the best drawing-card among 
the younger actresses, Miss Cornell has 
been lavishing her loveliness for 
months on the distressed and very 
promiscuous heroine of The Green Hat 











EOWIN BOWER HESSER 


HELEN HAYES 


This unfailing comedienne 
deliberately forsook stardom 
two years ago for the 
chance that brought her a 
role in a Barrie revival 











CHARLES SHEELER 


HELEN MENKEN 
Starred last season in The Mak- 
ropoulos Secret, Miss Menken 
would probably relinquish all the 
gratifying capital letters tomor- 
row in exchange for a play that 
would satisfy her personal taste 











VANDAMM 


IME was when the late Charles Froh- 

man seemed determined to star every 
young woman who could walk across the stage 
without once falling on her face. A hundred 
factors, many of them economic, have rendered 
such a policy démodé. Roughly it is the shift 
of the impresario from the position of saying: 
“Where can I find an actress for this play?” 
By just that shift of emphasis, playwrights 
are usually better served today, but for this 
gain there have been some corresponding losses. 
It is not the manager but the playgoer who de- 
cides in any generation which are stars and 
which are satellites in the theatrical firmament 


Frohman Would Have Starred Them All 
A Sextette of the More Distinguished of the Younger Leading Ladies of Our Stage 





THE EXTERIOR BOULEVARDS 


If, in startling contrast to the rest of the city, the Exterior Boulevards 
which link the innumerable gates of Paris, have entirely escaped that 
fulsome recognition which emanates from all pocket-edition recipes for 
“seeing Paris”, it is because these unpicturesque and singularly vital 
highways bear the same relation to the “grands boulevards” that material 
bears to texture or the art of “‘burlesk’” bears to the artifice of “‘drama’”’ 


THE MARKETS AT NIGHT 
A midnight view of the Paris markets: processions of groaning carts enter 
the market district between the Boulevard Sébastopol and the Palais 
Royal. The night life proper or improper begins at half past two and fre- 
quently extends to the markets. Among cabbages and carrots, chasseurs 
frorm the Chien Qui Fume speed, searching for thoroughly anaesthetized 
Anglo-Saxons or hailing taxis full of drunken puppets in evening dress 


THE SIGHT SEEING OMNIBUS IN MONTMARTRE 


Serenely rolling in upholstered security to the very summit of Sin’s 
Citadel—to Montmartre, the much-advertised naughty section of Paris—a 
docile flock of tourists heeds its shepherd’s rancid voice, which (preaching 
through a megaphone) skilfully promulgates the worthless astonishment 
of immobile souls. A summer night, meanwhile, vibrates to the empty curi- 
osity of wishless eyes, to the vividly impotent ecstasy of transparent minds 


THE GRAND BOULEVARDS 
That sumptuous semicircle of light and traffic which flickers from the 
Bastille to the Madeleine through the Boulevard des Italiens and the Bou- 
levard des Capucines—reminding today of yesterday and new Paris of the 
ancient town—is ‘‘the great boulevards”, where seated multitudes anc 
strolling multitudes exchange stares, where petites femmes smirk, where in- 
numerable languages and psychologies merge in one civilized murmur 
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THE PLACE PIGALLE 


Vivid and fatal arena, where gaiety struggles fiercely with despair— 
centre and climax of Montmartre’s pitiless conflict, swirling with lustful 
faces, throbbing with greedy lights—Pigalle hurls a luminous challenge 
at all in woman or in man which fears to die, at all which dares not live. 
Donning a thousand faces, uttering a million gestures, it invites the 
whole world to enter those mills which grind speedily and exceeding fine 


A LITTLE STREET 


The stones of this microscopic street—in your favourite arrondissement— 
(which climbs twistingly into the night) have known a million feet: the 
quick feet of those who really love, the heavy feet of those who cannot 
love, the sharp feet of those who murder love. The electric letters which 
grin and glow in every angle have guided a thousand hearts to a thousand 
fleeting heavens and have herded a million spirits to a million deaths 


ON THE HILL: MONTMARTRE 


This is the infamous and sacred hill where now stands the church of 
Sacré Coeur, scene of Druidic sacrifice and site of Pagan temples to Mars 
and Mercury, haunted forever by the gruesome spectre of that great saint 
who suddenly arose from his doom and walked northward through the 
twilight. Upon these slopes writhe a few narrow streets, whose shadows 
harbour each night so many sins, sorrows, mysteries and martyrdoms 











UNDER THE AERIAL SUBWAY 
A cruel age arises. a bitter fabric of being weaves itself gradually out of 
the triumph of steel, out of the victory of the machine. Paris, that last 
stronghold of beauty and of life, finds herself invaded by the merciless 
symbols of nonexistence, among them the subway. Her colours sink be- 
neath the surge of ugliness, her curves wilt before the march of “effi- 
ciency”, her silence shatters at the clash of a mechanical “progress” 


Some Sketches, Sinister and Cynical, by Franz Masereel 


Demonstrating That Thos. Cook & Son Do Not Know Everything About the Capital of France 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Little Supper with Miss Smith 


A Record of the Most Famous Poisoning Case in Scottish Judicial History 


HE recipe for a successful murder, for 

which I am often besought, is this: you 

should live, up to the time of the com- 
mission of the murder, an absolutely correct 
and moral life. More than that, you should be 
eminent for good works. Make no ingenious 
plans for concealment, nor for an alibi; pro- 
cure the implements openly. 

There is an alternative method: take care to 
be a pretty woman, and let the 
victim be a man,—any man you 
choose. If you can, in some de- 
gree, combine these two plans 
you need worry not at all. 

Consider the case of Miss 
Madeleine Smith, and remem- 
ber that it occurred not in senti- 
mental America of today, but 
in the practical and religious 
Scotland of 1857. 

Miss Smith was twenty-one 
or two years old; the eldest of 
five children of an austere ar- 
chitect in Glasgow. Despite her 
pictures, which seem to belie the 
statement, it was the consensus 
of opinion that she was attractive; the number 
and persistence of her suitors prove it. Her 
costumes were the last word in the fashion of 
her day. She had spent three years at a finish- 
ing school near London; then returned, at the 
age of seventeen, to her native Glasgow. 
Probably few persons suspected her latent possi- 
bilities for romance, for passion, for cool and 
determined action. She was a reader of novels 
and of poetry, and made noble efforts to read 
biography. Most of all she was a letter-writer, 
—one of the great letter-writers of all time. 
Nobody ever disobeyed more recklessly the fa- 
mous injunction against that dangerous sport. 

There lived in Glasgow in 1856 a “packing 
clerk” employed by the firm of Huggins & 
Co. His name was Pierre Emile 
L’Angelier, a man of French ex- 
traction, and a native of Jersey. He 
was about thirty; his social position 
was humble to the point of despair; 
and his salary—ten shillings a week. 
Not at all a desirable match from 
the point of view of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, with their town and country 
houses, and their good social posi- 
tion. But he had a romantic name, 
and a romantic way with him; his 
whiskers were astonishingly flowing 
and ambrosial, and generally excit- 
ing to a maiden of the days of the 
Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny. Moreover, he was a reso- 
lute lover; failing in two or three 
efforts to meet Madeleine Smith, he 
at last prevailed upon an acquaint- 
ance, a youth of seventeen, to intro- 
duce him to the lady as they met one 
day in the street. 

The fuse was now lighted and Miss Smith 
was promptly engaged in a secret friendship, a 
flirtation, a love affair, and at last an intrigue. 
It went through all these stages in the course of 








MADELEINE SMITH 


This somewhat 
countenance was intended by 
an artist in 1857 to repre- 
sent a very pretty girl of 21 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


a few months, and at the end of that time 
Madeleine was greeting Emile, in her letters, 
as “My own darling husband”. L’Angelier 
probably considered himself her husband, and 
there is reason to think that, by the law of 
Scotland, he may not have been far from the 
truth. Mr. and Mrs. Smith were not taken 
into the secret; the lovers met, as the Victorian 
novelists would say, clandestinely. A romantic 
friend named Miss Perry some- 
times acted as go-between; 
sometimes one of the maid- 
servants in the Smith household 
befriended her young mistress, 
admitted Emile at the garden 
gate, and thence into the base- 
ment door of the house. Made- 
leine’s bedroom was in the 
basement, with a window near 
the sidewalk. Sometimes, at 
night, when it was impractica- 
ble to go within, the lover stood 
at the window, and was cheered 
by the words of his sweetheart, 
and also by cups of coffee or 
chocolate which she passed out 
to him for his more substantial refreshment. 
In later years, the Smith house was occupied 
by a prosaic life insurance company; the clerks 
carried on their drudgery near the barred 
window through which Madeleine Smith whis- 
pered her. passionate vows of affection. 
Passionate vows they were. Many thousands 
of them were confided to paper by their young 
author. Later they had such a vogue as to be 
published both in London and in New York. 
In fact, of all the notorious murders in which 
the art of the letter-writer figured, the cor- 
respondence of Madeleine Smith was never 
even approached again, until 1922, in the ex- 
traordinary case of Mrs. Thompson and Fred- 
erick Bywaters. Parts of some of these letters 


HARPEK'S WEEKLY 


forbidding 





HARPER'S WEEKLY 


THE SMITH TRIAL 


A contemporary drawing of the trial of Madeleine Smith in the Scot- 
tish Court of Session for the murder of her lover, 
L’Angelier, whom she was accused of killing by means of arsenic 


were found extremely shocking at the time of 
the trial; for two reasons it is impossible to say 
whether they would so be considered now. One 
of these reasons is that the word shocking is 


Pierre Emile 


used today only to deride the alleged prudery 
of other folk; the other reason is that the gy- 
called objectionable portions of Madeleine’s 
letters have never been published. Apparently, 
however, they were read in Court, and caused 
it to be said that they “showed as extraordinary 
a frame of mind and as unhallowed a passion 
as ever appeared in a court of justice”. 

The love affair and the love-letters contin- 
ued—with the thermometer steadily rising— 
for over a year. Miss Smith realized the diff- 
culty of the situation, and the impossibility -cf 
reconciling her father and mother to it, 
They were aware of her acquaintance with 
L’Angelier, a mere fraction of the truth, and 
warned her to desist even from that. She made 
one or two efforts to break off, but was unsuc- 
cessful. The situation became acute in February, 
’57. A highly respectable suitor, a next door 
neighbour, was urging upon her an offer 
of marriage. He was a prosperous merchant, 
he was backed by her father and mother, and 
he was most appropriately named Mr. William 
Minnoch. I strongly suspect that he was about 
thirty-seven; that he had sandy side-whiskers; 
and that he called on Sunday afternoons and 
conversed, most formally, in the Smiths’ draw- 
ing room, amid the wax flowers and the anti- 
macassars. The contrast between Mr. Minnoch’s 
visitations, and the midnight trysts of the poor 
clerk in the basement boudoir, is curious to re- 
flect upon. 


ER “own precious Emile” had become to 

Miss Smith both tiresome and inconven- 
ient. Mr. Minnoch was not thrilling, but he 
was safe, and there had been enough excitement 
in the past year to satisfy almost anyone. She 
intimated again to L’Angelier that their affair 
was hopeless, and that they would do as well 
to recognize the fact. He had heard of Mr. 
Minnoch, and he had no intention whatever 
of releasing his ‘‘dear, sweet pet, 
Mimi”. He threatened her with her 
letters—of which he had a bale. 
If she persisted in_her present inten- 
tion, or if she did not dismiss his 
rival, both her father and the correct 
Minnoch should see a few of the 
letters. 

This was a bad} bad blunder on 
the part of L’Angelier. He instantly 
began to receive once more, from 
Mimi, letters of the old caloric type. 
When would’ he come once more 
and tap outside her window? The 
area gate would be open; she would 
wait until one o’clock, Meanwhile, 
|, Miss Smith went to a chemist’s and 
“} asked for prussic acid—‘for her 
hands”. The dealer refused to sup- 
ply it. A brief but instructive diary, 
kept by L’Angelier, has some sig- 
nificant entries about this time. For 
example: 

Thurs. 19 Feb, Saw Mimi a few moments. 
Was very ill during the night. 

Fri. 20 Feb, Passed two pleasant hours 

(Continued on page 98) 
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AS FATHER 


John Barrymore, in the film entitled Don 
Juan, is Don José, father of Don Juan, who, 
in the prologue, sets a precedent for the 
more gorgeous adventures of his son 


FTER an excursion into the whale fields with 

Moby Dick in The Sea Beast, John Barrymore 
ttturns to his more traditional romancing in a motion 
picture version of Lord Byron’s Don Juan. In the 
prologue, Mr. Barrymore is seen as Don José, the 
father, whose talent for sentimental adventure almost 
\ed him into the divorce courts. Don Juan inherits 
tis father’s tastes in an exaggerated form. As Don 
José, Mr. Barrymore appears as a bearded grandee, 
who, if he had begun his career before he was bur- 





WARNER BROTHERS 
AS SON 


In the lower portrait Mr. Barrymore ap- 
pears as Don Juan, younger and more hand- 
some than his father, but far better versed 
in the ways of women and of the world 


dened with the handicaps of a wife and middle age, 
might have achieved posthumous fame as a great 
lover. As Don Juan, the son, Mr. Barrymore is a 
courtly cavalier, whose life is a prolonged féte of 
“wine, women and song.”’ Incidentally, John Barry- 
more’s devotion to the art of the motion picture 
threatens to be permanent. He is now at work on 
a film version of Manon Lescaut, his final picture for 
Warner Brothers. On its completion, he will begin 
a new contract with the United Artists Corporation 


Doubling for Don Juan — John Barrymore 


An Eminent Star of the Stage Interprets the Great Lover of the Byron Poem for the Screen 
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Inside Speaking Out 


VANITY FAIR 


Further Light on the Problems of Play Producing —- The Broadway Premiere 


FINAL LECTURE 
HE fact that this is the last lecture in 
this Special Correspondence Course on 
Theatrical Production may induce some of 
my readers to peruse it, in which case they will 
probably want to turn back to the earlier lectures 
to find out exactly what caused the present one. 
To prevent this rash move I will tell them 
that it all has to do with the production of 4 
play called Clouds (changed to Heart’s Blood 
and Jater to Heart’s Clouds), which opened at 
Stamford under the title The Earth is a Box, 
went to Baltimore as B.42—A.M., and is now 
about to work out its fate in New York under 
its (more or less) original title of Clouds. 
This final change was necessitated owing to 
Mr. William Sox, the famous Motion Picture 
magnate, who insisted that, as he had bought 
the movie rights months ago from Mr. Samuels 
(the play’s producer), and had already made 
the film under the title C/ouds (the only thing 
he liked about it), the play must naturally 
follow suit. 
The layman must realize that the theatre 
and the moving pictures are now very closely 
related. 


AX The Earth is a Box, the play had been 
a colossal success at Stamford, Connect- 
icut, a pleasant surprise to Mr. Samuels, and, 
after he had recovered from this happy shock, 
he had produced it successively at Hempstead, 
Great Neck, Rockville Center, Darien, New 
Britain, and finally Baltimore (the latter for 
an entire week without stopping). He had 
done this for the purpose of re-writing the 
play. And here is an important rule for the 
layman to remember. No play, no matter how 
brilliant its reception nor how favorable its 
reviews, can be considered right at its first 
performance outside of New York. Nor in- 
deed, at amy performance before it arrives in 
New York. Its re-writing must commence at 
once, and must continue for just so Jong as it 
remains outside the metropolis. This is known 
as “trying-out”. For instance, if a producer has 
only a three-day try-out before his New York 
opening, then the play has only three days of 
re-writing. If he has a three months try-out, 
then the play has three months of continuous 
alteration. This rule is invariable, except in 
the case of Bernard Shaw, Shakespeare, Ibsen, and 
such authors as are foolish enough to imagine a 
good play can be written right off the reel. 

And it is not a bad rule, in a way. It keeps 
everyone pleasantly occupied in such distract- 
ing spots as New Britain and Rockville Center, 
and it is excellent practice for the actors to 
have new lines to learn every night. 

The only objection to the rule is that some- 
times the alteration process has been known 
slightly to ruin the play, and I regret that 
something of the sort happened in the present 
instance. The author of Clouds, the funereal 
Mr. Roger Blackman, had sat up for many 
nights in the pleasant little towns mentioned 
above, re-writing vigorously at the request of 
the manager and the director, though he had 
been a little surprised at the necessity, in view 


By LESLIE HOWARD 


of the play’s terrific success at Stamford, Conn. 
Finally, however, on the train going to Balti- 
more, he had pleaded a headache, got off at 
the next station (Manhattan Transfer), and 
gone straight to Europe. Thereafter, since it 
is an unwritten law that anyone may join in 
the re-writing of a play, the alteration process 
had been in the diligent hands of the manager, 
the director, Mr. Stilton, and the star, Miss 
Partridge, with occasional help from the stage 





| 
HOW MANY OF THESE CAN YOU 
ANSWER? 


By the firm use of this handy question- 
naire, guests can be driven to despair with 
almost no trouble or expense to the host. 


1. Who wrote Tzvinkle, twinkle, little 

star? 

. Of what is brass made? 

. What is the first line of The O/d 

Oaken Bucket? 

4, What is the name and title of Bel- 

gium’s sovereign? 

. Who was Hagar? 

6. What river has the greatest drainage 
area? 

Of what military engagement was 
it said: “It is magnificent but it 
is not war’? 

What play, written and acted in the 
English language, has had the 
longest consecutive run in a single 
theatre? 

9. Where did the author of The 
Mother of All Living find his 
title? 

10. What contemporary novelist is a 
descendant and namesake of the 
author of the lyric of The Star 
Spangled Banner? 

‘11. What is a marsupial animal? 

12. When is Shrove Tuesday? 

13. Who said: “Motley’s the only wear’’? 

14. What is the most celebrated differ- 
ence between our criminal law 
and the Napoleonic code? 

15. Where was Richard Mansfield born? 

What is the origin of the word 
boycott? 

17. What is suttee? 

18. What celebrated patriot of the 
American revolution was an immi- 
grant bastard? 

19. Of what popular novel, before it 
was written, did Henry James de- 
cline the proffered plot as a gift 
too valuable for him to accept! 

20. Of the Italian cities Milan, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome and_ Palermo, 
which is on the same parallel of 
latitude with Barcelona? 

(Answers will be found on pagel06) 
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manager, the English juvenile, and a very 
clever bell-boy at one of the Baltimore hotels, 
who, at four o’clock one morning, had supplied 
Mr. Stilton with some liquid refreshment and 
some ingenious ideas concerning the end of 
the second act. 

By these somewhat uneasy stages our drama 
reaches its destiny in a New York theatre, 
a destiny always quickly pronounced. On 
the morning of the opening the cast have 
the final alterations handed to them, and they 
run through them, memorising them rapidly 
as they have been accustomed to do every day 
for some weeks. Naturally the play bears very 
little resemblance to the play that was produced 
at Stamford, the sixteen scenes having been. 
reduced to six, the characters considerably 
altered and curtailed. Furthermore the cast 
are a little hazy as to the precise meaning of 
it all, But the manager is a good showman and 
is quite confident. Half an hour before the 
curtain rises he visits the star in her dressing 
room. Her doctor is with her and is giving 
her a large dose of aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
Her chiropractor is waiting outside, and her 
maid is just telephoning for her psychiatrist 
newly arrived from Vienna. 


“ ELL, Flo,” says Mr. Samuels in his 
genial way, “attagirl!” 

“Mr. Samuels,” says Miss Partridge, with a 
trace of uneasiness, “how d’you feel about it?” 

“What d’you mean-——how do I feel about 
it?” queries Mr. Samuels, a little surprised. 
“The thing’s a wow before it starts. We're 
selling standing room for tonight.” 

“It’s next week I’m thinking about,”’ remarks 
the star rather petulantly. “Will we be selling 
even sitting room then?” 

“Hell, Flo!” says the manager reproachfully, 
“what’s biting you? Wasn’t it a wow at 
Stamford?” 

“Sure, but we played it as it was written then— 
more or less. It seems a bit muddled now. I mean 
—maybe that fool author was right after ail.” 

“Flo,” says Mr. Samuels sternly, “whoever 
heard of a show being played as it was written. 
I tell you this is a knock-out—or Bert Samuels 
never produced a play.” 

“Well, that’s fine,” says Miss Partridge joy- 
fully and takes another dash of ammonia. For, 
you see, when a manager definitely asserts 
something about a play, even a star believes it, 
because it is well known that a manager never 
says anything that he doesn’t mean—if he can 
help it. So the word goes round the C/ouds 
company that Mr. Samuels says the play is a 
riot, and, of course, everyone is very comforted 
and they all make plans for fur coats and motor- 
cars, etc., and what ship they wil] sail on next 
summer. As the curtain has not yet risen, the 
ignorant layman may think this optimism 1s a 
little premature, but, thank God, actors are not 
so horribly skeptical about everything, and they 
know their manager would not lie to them. 

Just before the curtain finally goes up, and 
the orchestra is playing softly while the distin- 
guished audience (first night audiences are 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Frenchmen, Daumier and Forain, spring naturally to mind when a 
comprehensive group of Sloan’s work is put on view. Underlying 
a great deal of his work there is a fine satirical sense and a noble 
Three stimulating and enduring friendships 
have been his: those with Robert Henri, George Bellows and W. J. 
Glackens. These men have always seemed to feel and think about 
art in much the same terms and share the same enthusiasms 
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Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like fitle mice stofe in and out 
y : Q ; ). 
Cs if they feared the light GReo 
Jir John Suckling, (1620) 
The Up-and-Down of Time—By John Sloan 
An Etching Which Illustrates a Familiar Quotation from an English Poet 
fee: SLOAN, the creator of this etching, is one of the out- 
standing figures in contemporary American art. His illustrations 
for the novels of Paul de Kock are likely to endure, along with the 
works of the best European illustrators. As President of the Inde- Hogarthian mirth. 
pendent Artists, he has done an immense amount to stimulate the 
interest in American painting. As an etcher, instructor, painter, 
and graphic artist, he has achieved a long series of successes. Two 
Sine 
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The Ideal Woman 


VANITY FArR 


Yessir, That’s My Baby!—Wherein Several Experts Define the Perfect Female 


A SYMPOSIUM BY FOURTEEN CELEBRATED JUDGES 


DITOR’S NOTE: Vanity Fair, with other 

optimists, has always felt that somewhere be- 
hind the sad, kaleidoscopic décor of our disillusions, 
there exists THE PERFECT WOMAN. The notion 
is a pleasant one; for, though disenchantment may 
ensue, it frequently wears an aspect of comfortable 
melancholy; and tragic lovers are notoriously the 
most engaging. Yet it is a difficult notion, too, for 
what two men will agree upon the Perfect Woman? 
In literature, for instance, and in the theatre, 
heroines range from grave to gay and from pole to 
pole, so that it is absurd to say of any woman, “Here, 
and here only, is perfection.” So, in their perplexity, 
the editors of Vanity Fair have asked a group of men 
prominent in literature, art, and the drama to define, 
each one, his own ideal of The Perfect Woman. We 
are, therefore, happy to present, dispiriting though 
it may be to our feminine readers, the results of this 
symposium of opinions by fourteen able connoisseurs. 


I—-CHARLES CHAPLIN 


R. CHAPLIN’S contribution to the 

M symposium strikes a rather acid note at 
times, for one so versed in the poign- 

ancy of simple sorrow. He writes: 
1. When in my company, she never admires 
other men. 
2. If 1 am obliged to leave her in order to keep 
another engagement, her disappointment is al- 
ways keen enough to be flattering to me, but 
never quite keen enough to keep me from going 
where I am going. 
3. Her diamond bracelets never need cleaning. 
4. Her shoulders are never shiny. 
5. She never takes advantage of a voluptuous 
situation to narrow her eyes. 
6. She always reads all of the Sunday papers 
(the funny sheet first) but, having read them, 
she refolds them neatly and leaves them as 
they were. 
7. She knows the words of no popular dance 
music, or, if she does, never sings them in my ear 
when dancing. 
8. She uses only a faint eau de toilette during 
the day, but sprays herself plentifully with 
L’Heure Bleue upon retiring. 
9. I am not exactly in love with her, but 
10. She is entirely in love with me. 


II—RING LARDNER 


Can it be that Mr. Lardner, the famous hu- 
morist, is not taking this symposium seriously? 
Vanity Fair’s eyebrows rise well into its hair 
at this suspicion; but our contributor’s fourth 
requirement may possibly mitigate that failing 
on our part. 

. Lockjaw. 

. Hereditary obesity. 

Shortness of breath. 

Falling arches, 

Mechanical Engineering. 
Draughtsmanship. 

Absolutely Fireproof. 

Day and Night elevator service. 

Laundry sent out before 8:30 A.M. will be 
returned the same day. 

10. Please report to the management any in- 
civility on the part of employees. 


OWMNAMA WH = 


III—-RUDOLPH VALENTINO 


To those of us who have watched the cinema 
screens grow mellow with Mr. Valentino’s pe- 
culiar charm, it seems that he has depicted a 


rather grave creature for his ideal woman. Here 
is his list of the ten attributes necessary for the 
Perfect Woman: 

1. Fidelity. 

2. The recognition of the supreme importance 
of love. 

3. Intelligence. 

4. Beauty. 

5. A sense of humour. 

6. Sincerity. 

7. An appreciation of good food. 








BENITO 


THE IDEAL WOMAN—400 B. C. 


What ig an ideal woman? No two genera- 
tions have ever agreed as to an answer. 
Behold above the paragon of the ancients, 
as envisaged by the Grecian sculptors 











8. A serious interest in some art, trade, or 
hobby. 

9. An old-fashioned and whole-hearted accept- 
ance of monogamy. 

10. Courage. 


IV—-JOHN V. A. WEAVER 


John V. A. Weaver has been credited with 
inventing—along with F. Scott Fitzgerald—the 
flapper. His flappers, it is true, were more of 
an outdoor type than Fitzgerald’s, who, it will 
be remembered, were, as a type, inclined to 
lipsticks and light laughs. Note, then, Mr. 
Weaver’s ten requisites for feminine perfection: 
1. Beauty—or what I think is beauty. 

2. The well-known “je ne sais quoi.” 
3. She must be a blonde. 


4. Or a brunette. 

5. Or red-headed. 

6. She must make me believe that she thinks 
me rather wonderful. 

7. And, at the same time, have a vast amount 
of intelligence. 

8. She must be able to laugh at a great many 
things. 
9. But not at me. 

10. She must make me believe that she thinks 
me rather wonderful. 

11., 12., et seg., ditto. 


V—JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


For an author whose Dorothys have gone 
glamorously down the path of fame, Mr. Cabell 
proves reluctant to define his Ideal Woman. He 
says: 

“But, I submit, this question, as to the chief 
and necessary attributes of the Perfect Woman, 
is one which only a few bachelors here and 
there can afford to answer truthfully. The rest 
of us must perjure ourselves, either in writing 
or else immediately after publication. So please 
count me out of this too moral-wrecking 
symposium.” 


VI—GEORGE. JEAN NATHAN 


And here is a bachelor, and a critic, who 
also prefers, with a languid wave of the hand, 
to sit, neatly tailored and fairly lush with tol- 
erance, upon a not too rustic fence. An en- 
gaging picture! Herr Nathan, then, having left 
everything abundantly to his comfréres, is wan- 
dering down dim vistas on the wings of ennui, 
in search of an idyll which may wholeheartediy 
occupy his attention. He goes on to say: 

“The Perfect Woman? I leave the de- 
scription of her beauty to Cabell, of her charm 
to Hergesheimer, of her humour to Huxley, 
of her manner to Anatole France, of her heart 
to Willa Cather, of her voice to Synge, of her 
age to Max Beerbohm, of her desires to Somer- 
set Maugham, of her philosophy to Hermann 
Bahr, of her sensitiveness to Chesterton, and 


of her innocence to Sacha Guitry. There, | 


Vanity Fair, you will have the Ideal Woman 
you are seeking.” 


VII—MILT GROSS 


Milt Gross is a new and hilarious figure in 
American letters, a master of agility in the 
strange distortions of Jewish dialect. Here is 
Mr. Gross’s idea of a really “nize baby”: , 
Pot Wan—She shouldn’t drife from de beck 
sitt de huttomobill. 

Pot Two—She should know she should boil 2 
hagg prisizely it shouldn’t be nidder too suft 
nodder too hod. 

Pot Tree—Shouldn’t snurr in de slipp. 

Pot Fur—Shouldn’t penhendle from me 4 
whole time tsigarettes. 

Pot Fife—She dun’t culling de baby “Joonior”. 
Pot Seex—She should leff hottily from mine 
jukks witt smot-crecks, 

Pot Savan—She should kipp shop on de dot 
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Pot Hate—She shouldn’t breg wot it made to 
her propuzzles, doctors, witt loyyers, witt cee- 
wil-hingineers yat, from merridge. 


le Pot Nine—She should be a whole time hon de 

houts witt de rallatiffs. 
Pot Tan—She shouldn’t know wot it axeests 
dallicatassen sturrs. 
VIII——FLORENZ ZIEGFELD 
: It is estimated—with this magazine’s custom- 
thinks ary conservatism—that the publication of the 
following requirements will produce 54,000 

— yards of tape-measure in American homes and 

| 9,000 girls, all of whom will be found palpitat- 

a ing upon the doorstep of Mr. Ziegfeld’s New 
Amsterdam Theatre before November first. 

hin! Mr. Ziegfeld says that the ideal‘woman should 
thinks average: 
IN civixinvannnmiaiienssasins 5 ft., 54 inches 
BVO De o52c; ccasssgasessccbeesentesenacoaeis soe: 117 Ibs. 
0 [ESEE2 een ROE SP Ep PO APE 5 
Height—714 times length of the head 
> gone Head—4 times length of the nose 
Cabell Arms—hanging straight, 34 length of body 
an. He 
He goes on: “Of course there are still men 
> chief who favour girls four feet two inches high; 

Toman, a few who prefer the Amazon. They are de- 

re and creasing. Most of the girls in the Follies range 

he rest in weight from ninety-five to one hundred and 
vriting ten pounds, a few up to one hundred and thirty- 
please five, and occasionally one hundred and forty. 
ecking A girl weighing 100 to 105 pounds has ten 
times more chance of marriage than the 135- 
pounder, and twenty-five more chances than 
the 150. The Dresden-china girl, petite, 
piquant, light on her feet, has a thousand 

» Who | chances against the 160-pound weight. 

hand, “She must have: 

th tol- 1, Native refinement. Where this exists, edu- 

in en- cation is not necessary. 

ig left | 2, Poise—an ability to walk, stand and manage 

swan- | herself with easy dignity. To modulate her 

ennui, voice, moods and movement with that sustained 
rtediy | restraint which is characteristic of breeding 

, and distinction. 

le de- 3. She must have health, be wholesome and 

charm look so. 

uxley, 4, She must have strength, be vigorous, not 

‘heart | flabby, and she must have reserve force. 

of her 5. She must have symmetry. Proportion is in- 

omer | separable from beauty. 

rmann | 6, She must have spirit; that is, a definite ani- 

1, and | mation indicative of personal power, resources 

There, | and adaptability. Above all other women in the 

Yoman | world, the American girl is spirited. 

| 7. She must have style, know how to wear 

| clothes—not so much expensive clothes, but any 

| garments that fit her resources and are appro- 
. | priate to her type. 

ure | ~-8. She must appeal to both sexes—for com- 

- the plete beauty and personal-magnetism—a great 

fere © | stage requirement—charms and compels both 

ss men and women. 

> beck | 9, She must have femininity, an overworked 

: term, but indicative of loveliness, grace and 
boil 2 imagination. 

o suft 10. She must have the quality of glory,—that 
elusive something as definite yet intangible as 
the perfume of flowers.” 

me a 

IX—-ARNOLD GENTHE 
nior”. 
mine Scan this, and then sharpen your eyes, reader, 
for the photographs of fair women consecu- 
le dot tively on view in the vitrine of Dr. Genthe’s 
studio, Almost anybody in Dr. Genthe’s studio, 











though, can have a mobile, radiant spirit for 
a few minutes anyway, because he is, first of all, 
so agreeable, and secondly, because they’re 
always so frightfully clever there about put- 
ting the electric lights into your hair. 

“Mere facial beauty—no matter how per- 
fect the symmetry of features—is of only minor 
importance if it is not illumined by a mobile, 
radiant spirit, without which surface-beauty 
remains dull. A  well-proportioned, strong 
body, distinguished by length of limb, and ap- 
proaching the Greek ideal, is a necessary attri- 
bute. A woman possessed of such a body wi!l 
crave the activities of wholesome sport, prefer- 
ring horseback-riding to golf, and real danc- 
ing to jazz. Her strong and slender hands will 
be as expressive as her face. She will not be a 
slave to fads and fashions, but wear what- 
ever suits her individual taste; a becoming hat 


BENITO 


THE IDEAL WOMAN—1926 A. D. 
The modern ideal of woman has vastly 
changed since the early days of the Greeks, 
as may be speedily observed by a glance 
at this portrayal of the woman of 1926 














or dress may last longer with her than one 
season. If she bobs her hair, it will not be for 
fashion’s sake, but because it is less of a burden 
for the charming contour of her head. A fine 
sense of humour, based on a just perception of 
values, will help her avoid the usual emotional 
difficulties; she will never indulge in any form 
of jealousy, nor in violent outbursts of temper. 
Her time will always be usefully employed, 
and, since the idea of service is not foreign 
to her, she will not, for the purpose of ‘killing’ 
time, have to resort to the excitement of gam- 
bling or to the solving of cross-word puzzles. 
She will prefer an animated talk with intelli- 
gent people to the gossip of a woman’s luncheon, 
Finally, an eager desire to understand, without 
prejudice and prudery, what is going on in the 
world, will make her a sympathetic judge in 
every phase ot sife.” 


X—AL JOLSON 


Here is an essay vibrant with all the pathvs 
of Mr. Jolson’s celebrated cantatas. One feels, 
quivering through its delicate web of words, 
the yearning, the accurate nostalgia which has 
made Al Jolson probably the most melancholy 
and yet exciting singer upon the American 
stage: 

“The physical attributes of my ideal woman 
don’t interest me. For instance, she may weigh 
four hundred pounds, if her heart is of gold. 


She may have a mouth like a torn pocket, if 


from it come kind words. What good is the 

softest hand if it clasps a rolling-pin? Where 

when you are hungry, is the lure of a- shapely 

leg-—unless it be that of a turkey? 
“Therefore speaking as a husband, my ideal 

woman must have: 

1. The gift of stretching a can of sardines 

into a banquet. 

2. A thorough dislike of all actors—save one. 

3. An appreciation of the fact that, in all the 

important affairs of life, and in the trivial 

ones as well, I am, for some curious reason, 

invariably RIGHT. 

4. A disinclination to 

she had bid ‘one club’. ° 

5. A hearty laugh for all my jokes, including 

the very old ones. 

6. A loathing for cross-word puzzles. 

7. An inability to block a straight left. 

8. Compiete ignorance of the existence of the 

Lucy Stone League. 

9. A million dollars. 

10. A cough.” 


be taken ‘out—unless 


XI—FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


F. P. A., the noted columnist and lyric poet, 
gives contented tongue to his dreams in. the 
following verse: 


THE NOT IMPOSSIBLE SHE 


She must be fond, she must be fair; 
She must have eyes and lips and hair; 
She must-be firm as any stone, 

And softer than a flower full-blown. 
She must be weak, she must be brave, 
And varying as the ocean’s wave. 

She must be witty and alive; 

She must have finer traits than Pve. 
And—not without enthusiasm— 

All these here qualities—she has ’em. 


XII—LEE SHUBERT 


Number fourteen on the following list of 
qualifications for the ideal woman will explain 
to the inquiring playgoer the presence of all 
those ‘intellectual, old-fashioned girls in 
The Great Temptations at the Winter Garden. 
Listen to Mr, Shubert: 

“In a career of theatrical production that 
has extended over many years it has been my 
good fortune to have known and admired 
thousands of beautiful women, many of whom 
approached, if they did not attain, perfection. 
With this knowledge and experience as a back- 
ground it is impossible—for me at least—to 
limit the perfect woman to ten points. No 
less than fourteen points are necessary if one 
is to do justice to so great an ideal. It is not 
an easy task. There are bound to be disagrec- 
ments even to a jury of sculptors, or painters. 
And now: 

(Continued on page 84) 
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DOROTHY WILDING, LONDON 


A Visitor to London—Tallulah Bankhead of Alabama 
So Long a Successful Actress Abroad, the English Stage Threatens to Hold Her Permanently 
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N Pola Negri’s career there is written 

the history of motion pictures. She is the 

most exotic flower ever blighted by the 
commercial frost of Hollywood. Before com- 
ing to America, she was a possible Bernhardt. 
She is now—another screen actress. 

Miss Negri has the auteur of Marie An- 
toinette and the broad face of the Polish peas- 
ant. Unlike most American film actresses, who 
were born yesterday as far as a background is 
concerned, this woman has an appreciation of 
those things which make civilized life endura- 
ble. The same discrimination makes her present 
position: painful. 

Her vanity has been greater than her pride. 
It has engulfed her. 

A fabulous salary and the plaudits of the 
herd are robbing her of real self-expression. I 
write as one who loves her. 

The daughter of a Hungarian gypsy, who 
loved an ideal enough to be banished to Siberia 
for it, she has allowed her soul to become tar- 
nished with the silver of the Jews. 

There is tragedy in this woman. Her heart 
isa camping ground for the ghosts of dreams. 

The gifted child of the Hungarian gypsy 
and the beautiful Polish woman is becoming 
Americanized. She lives in a colonial house in 
a smug neighbourhood. It cramps her gor- 
geous personality asa canary’s cage would cramp 
asea-gull. Her surroundings are those of a 
lady barber, grown wealthy. Potentially a great 
actress and woman, and more emotional than 
analytical, she is perhaps not aware of that 
which is stifling her. 


VEN her loves in America have been 
tawdry. She is the full fruit of humanity. 
All around her are the husks of human beings. 

All those whom she meets speak loud the 
language of compromise. She mentioned three 
novelists in my presence who sold out so long 
ago they have forgotten the transaction. Even 
the editors who betrayed them have long since 
died of infantile paralysis. 

She told me she wanted to play Madame 
Bovary on the screen. Instead, she plays Be//a 
Donna. 

She who romped with the lure and the 
wonder of life as Carmen in Gypsy Blood, and as 
the little fate-tricked milliner Du Barry, is now 
subdued, wealthy—and unsatisfied. The eagle 
in the woman has been tied with a golden cord. 

With the exception of Nazimova, she is the 
greatest woman ever stranded on the treacherous 
shores of Hollywood. The Russian woman lost 
afortune in making an artistic picture. Miss 
Negri has made a fortune by compromises. 

But the brass of remorse is hidden in the 
gold. She earns but a thousand dollars a day. 
Her rival, Gloria Swanson, the ex-Sennctt bath- 
ing beauty, earns more than twice that amount. 
She would fain be as popular as the Swedish- 
American girl. Every effort is being made to 
“popularize” her. 

The effort to make her more popular would 
be ludicrous were her soul not in pain. Joseph 
Hergesheimer was engaged to write a story 
for her. It was called Flower of the Night. 


Pola Negri 


The Fitth in a Series of Interviews with Celebrated Motion Picture Personages 


By JIM TULLY 


It proved to be merely a pansy. Negri is capa- 
ble of portraying more power and passion than 
the Dutch novelist can conceive. She should be 
given Esther Waters, or go, a life-shaken Tess 
D’Uréberville, to the gallows. But popularity 
lies not in that direction. 

One mongrel of art in the guise of a director 
follows another in the wake of the highly 
talented woman who was taught by Max Rein- 





PARAMOUNT 


POLA NEGRI 


When a German-made film, called Passion, 
was brought to America in 1922, attention 
was centered on the brilliant but anony- 
mous actress who played the central réle. 
Her name, it developed, was Pola Negri and 
subsequently she was brought to America 
to make pictures for Famous Players 


hardt. They are like bookkeepers telling J. 
Pierpont Morgan the mysteries of finance. One 
hears the word “popularity” mentioned in her 
presence. She is popular enough to earn a quar- 
ter of a million dollars a year. But that does 
not seem to satisfy her or the producers. One 
would think it were not enough for an artiste. 
Indeed, life to Pola Negri is a money-lender, 
thumbing his nose with a leer. 

Much has been said about Miss Negri’s un- 
conquerable will and fiery temper. The shrewd 
gentlemen of business and their sycophants 
have surmounted these by appealing to vanity 
through flattery. 

When making her first American picture, 
Miss Negri rebelled at the trick situations in 
the Robert Hichens’ story, Be//a Donna. She 
ended by doing as she was told. As a result 
the picture was one of the ghastliest ever made. 
The tigress that was Negri purred through her 
first failure. Many pictures have followed. The 
helpless woman now finds herself in the posi- 
tion of being neither a great “box-office attrac- 
tion”—nor a great actress. Her contract has 
two years to run. 








In an article under her name which ap- 
peared in a banal motion picture publicity 
organ and was entitled / Become Converted to 
The Happy Ending, Miss Negri says: 

“When I first came to America, I naturally 
had the European point of view. I believed 
that the happy ending was not true to life and, 
therefore, constituted a jarring note jn any 
form of drama that held itself as art. 

“America, however, altered my point of view 
slowly but surely. After a few months I began 
to understand why sordid, melancholy drama 
could not thrive here commercially. It is a 
matter of national temperament and of com- 
parative chances for success. It is a reflection 
of the breathless speed here, the bustle, the 
joyful scramble after the dollar. 

“Europe meditates, and meditation, particu- 
larly if it be profound, is likely to be 
gloomy. .....” 

The débacle goes on. 

“It was when I returned to Europe on my 
last trip that I came suddenly to the realiza- 
tion of my changed attitude toward the ex- 
pression of theatrical emotion. I went to see 
many plays, and some of them were tragedies— 
artistically and intellectually excellent. But 
their emphasis upon human misery, their ap- 
peal to the spectator’s self-pity, their cynical 
insistence that life was a hoax, fidelity impos- 
sible, love a sham, and justice a delusion, un- 
deniably had a depressing emotional influence 
upon me. 

“T had become accustomed to the American’s 
cheerful, optimistic outlook, his refusal to 
think gloomy thoughts, his determination to 
recognize in the chaos of life a beneficent plan 
created for his especial benefit. 

“The coup de maitre of practically every 
American screen play is the climax wherein 
obstacles are overcome, evil is overthrown, vir- 
tue: and, romance triumph. It... .1s .. . 
the old, old dramatic principle that virtue must 
emerge the victor over vice. This principle is 
not necessarily one of art; even in the remote 
time when it was formulated, philosophy, reli- 
gion, tradition, and above all, the same mis- 
sionary impulse that actuates the American 
picture maker when he creates happy endings 
entered into its conception.” 

And then naively: 

“Perhaps too, it was found that commercial 
returns from happy endings were greater than 
from tragedies; that, moreover, the larger 
audiences must be served. . . . 

“If the thing that is taught is faith in an 
illusion, at least the illusion is a pleasant one, 
salutary to mind and body... . 

“And after all, there will be art—and art. ... 

“America has given me new eyes with which 
to see the motion picture, not as an art for one’s 
own satisfaction and that of a few art-apprecia- 
tive supporters, but as something given human- 
ity to entertain it, and to cultivate love of 
beauty, the critical faculty, and other subtleties 
of intellect purely incidentally.” 

If I were a man of education I would trans- 
late the above so that Emil Jannings and Mex 

(Continued on page 92) 





A Western Reunion 


VANITY FAIR 


In Which a Pleasant House Party is Disrupted by Some Marital Jealousies 


Palm Beach 21 January 


Mrs Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


HOW ABOUT COMING DOWN FOR FEBRUARY AND. 


MARCH 
Ethel Wrisk 


Nevv York 22 January 
Mrs Arthur Wrisk 
Champagne Villa Palm Beach 


DARLING | DONT SEE HOW I CAN AS OUR 
HUSBANDS ARENT SPEAKING TO EACH OTHER 


Anne Dumm 


Palm Beach 23 January 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


ITS QUITE ALL RIGHT WITH ARTHUR WHAT 
ABOUT HENRY 


Ethel 


New York 24 January 
Mrs Arthur Wrisk 
Champagne Villa Palm Beach 


1S CHARLEY KNECKER STAYING WITH YOU 
Anne 


Palm Beach 25 January 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
OF COURSE DARLING THATS THE INDUCEMENT 
Ethel 


New York 26 January 
Mrs Arthur Wrisk 
Champagne Villa Palm Beach 


IN THAT CASE NO GOOD ASKING HENRY BUT I 
WILL COME 
Anne 


Palm Beach 27 January 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
HURRAH WHEN 
Ethel 


New York 28 January 
Mrs Arthur Wrisk 
Champagne Villa Palm Beach 


HENRY GOES TO PITTSBURGH MONDAY FOR 
TWO DAYS SHALL LEAVE TUESDAY 


Anne 


New York 1 February 
Henry Dumm 
William Penn Hotel Pittsburgh 


LEAVING TOMORROW FOR TWO MONTHS HOLIDAY 
Anne 


Pittsburgh 2 February 


Mrs Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


WHERE AND WHY 





By GEOFFREY KERR 


New York 2 February 
Henry Dumm 
William Penn Hotel Pittsburgh 


YOULL HAVE TO GUESS 
Anne 


Pittsburgh 2 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
I INSIST ON KNOWING 
Henry 


New York 2 February 
Henry Dumm 
William Penn Hotel Pittsburgh 


1 AM GOING TO THE GEORGE TOANS IN CHICAGO 
BECAUSE | AM BORED 


Anne 


New York 2 February 
Mrs Arthur Wrisk 
Champagne Villa Palm Beach 
STARTING NOW LOVE 
Anne 


New York 2 February 
Mrs George Toan 
105 Blair Avenue Chicago 


ON MY WAY TO ETHEL WRISKS AT PALM BEACH 
FOR TWO MONTHS FUN HAVE TOLD HENRY I AM 
STAYING WITH YOU IS THAT ALL RIGHT AND 
WILL YOU FORWARD THINGS 


Anne Dumm 


Chicago 3 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
MR AND MRS TOAN LEFT MONDAY- FOR EUROPE 
Dawson 


Pittsburgh 3 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care George Toan 105 Blair Ave Chicago 


ARRIVING ELEVEN TOMORROW MORNING TO STOP 
ALL THIS NONSENSE 


Henry 


New York 8 February 
Mr John Knecker 
816 Park Avenue New York 
DO YOU KNOW WHERE YOUR SON CHARLEY IS 
Henry Dumm 


New York 8 February 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
YES HE IS WITH THE WRISKS AT PALM BEACH 
John Knecker 


New York 9 February 
Arthur Wrisk 
Champagne Villa Palm Beach 


IS ANNE STAYING WITH YOU 
Henry Dumm 





Palm Beach 9 February 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
| THOUGHT WE WERENT SPEAKING 
Arthur Wrisk 


New York 10 February 
Arthur Wrisk 
Champagne Villa Palm Beach 
| DID NOT SPEAK I WIRED KINDLY ANSWER 
Henry Dumm 


Palm Beach 10 F. ebruary 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


THAT IS A PURE TECHNICALITY I REFUSE TO 
ANSWER 
Arthur Wrisk 


New York 11 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 


Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 


ARE YOU THERE 
Henry 


Palm Beach 12 February 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


NO 
Anne 


New York 14 February 
George Young 
Everglades Club Palm Beach 
IS ANNE STAYING WITH THE WRISKS 
Henry Dumm 


Palm Beach 15 February 
Henry Dumm | 
51 East 51 Street New York 


FRANKLY YES STILL MORE FRANKLY SOMEONE 
ELSE IS TOO 
George Young 


New York 15 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 
1 FIND YOU ARE THERE PLEASE DONT STAY THERE 
Henry 


New York 17 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 


DID YOU GET MY WIRE 
Henry 


Palm Beach 17 February 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


YES 
Anne 


(Continued on page 94) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Fifth Article in Vanity Fair's Symposium on the Future of the ‘Theatre 


DITOR’S NOTE:—This article by Ralph Block, 

one time dramatic critic of the New York Tribune 
and now a supervising editor of the Famous Players 
Lasky Film Corporation, is the fifth in Vanity Fair's 
series of articles which seek to find out the facts 
in the illuminating case of the legitimate drama 
versus motion pictures. Mr. Block points out that in 
this article he does not write in behalf of a motion 
picture company, but merely as an unprejudiced 
observer. No theatrical producers, however, are 
likely to deny Mr. Block’s contention that the stand- 
ard of the theatre is not always so high, nor the 
standard of the motion pictures always so low, as 
to justify the theatre in its attitude of snobbish 
superiority. Mr. Block attacks the question of the 
dangers of motion picture control of the theatre 
vigorously. Vanity Fair asked a number of experts 
to discuss the interesting question of the future of 
the theatre in America, and has already published 
four articles in this series. Further opinions will be 
published in succeeding issues. In the September 
number, JOHN EMERSON, president of the Actors’ 
Equity Association, will discuss the effect of possible 
motion picture control on the interests of the actors 
and the sponsors of the spoken drama. In the Oc- 
tober issue of Vanity Fair, WALTER PRICHARD 
EATON will write the concluding article—a summary 
and consideration of the divergent views expressed by 
the other contributors to this symposium on the theatre. 


HE movies have always been under sus- 

picion. Obloquy is nothing new to them. 

But your reformer and your moralist, 
amateur and professional, until recently did 
most of the finger pointing. Society might 
condescend to go slumming among the “mov- 
ies”, but Art merely sniffed at them and waved 
them aside. Once in a while some devotee of 
the theatre, looking far into space, such as the 
astronomical Nathan, grew fearful of this giant 
child of Demos and predicted dire happenings 
to the theatre when the movies came of age. 
Now others have been wakened by new pulsa- 
tions in the world of the movies, and dormant 
distaste suddenly rears itself as fear. Picture 
producers buy up theatres in an effort to break 
down the bar between themselves and audiences, 
to organize their own methods of presenting 
their works . . . and are viewed with alarm. 
Onc producer among the many plans to defeat 
his fellows in their eager search for imagina- 
tion, by subsidizing producing managers in the 
theatre, thus obtaining an early grasp on poten- 
tial material for the movies; and the watchful 
Nathan sounds the tocsin. The dramatists, 
stung to stout defence of their art (and their 
dollars), send out Paui Reveres in all directions 
—also Dudley Field Malone. They issue an 
Emancipation Proclamation—and the Movies 
have become a Menace! 

Early in January, the Association of Drama- 
tists, which later became incorporated in the 
American Dramatists, a member guild of the 
Authors’ League of America, drafted a set of 
resolutions, aimed directly at the evtrepreneurs 
of their own business, with the gemeralissimi 
of the movies as targets in the background. 
These resolutions had to do largely with the 
correction of abuses that have grown up in the 
treatment of dramatists by their managers. 
They showed a frank and healthy interest in 
the matter of carnings, and a commendable 
curiosity as to the manner in which motion pic- 
ture rights are transferred from the theatre 
to the screen. There are few persons anywhere 
who will not agree without reservation, that it 
is proper for the dramatists to have a large share 
in the management of their affairs and in the 


By RALPH BLOCK 


moneys earned by their works. But it is diffi- 
cult, after a careful perusal of these documents, 
to escape feeling that the dramatists somehow 
blame the movies for having led their own 
managers from the path of right-mindedness. 

In fairness the movies should be permitted a 
little resentment—not a great deal, but some. 
Hitherto they have been timid and soft spoken, 
afraid to offend the hierarchy of the arts. 
They have been too shy to point out that the 
dramatists have not failed, despite the Fagins 
in the box offices, to profit from various and 
sundry transactions with the lowly movies. 
They have been too polite to suggest that such 
transactions, if the movies are what the drama- 
tists say they are, constitute a kind of spiritual 
bootleggery. With the dramatists, as with many 
novelists, it has been a left handed transaction 
for the most part, the left hand of the said dra- 
matist reaching around behind his back to collect 
the fee from the movies, while the right gesticu- 
lates splendidly to give emphasis to exalted 
sentiments about the dignity of art. And the 
implication of these exalted sentiments un- 
doubtedly is that any jointure and alliance be- 
tween a theatrical freebooter and a motion pic- 
ture brigand will debase the standard of the 
stage water being generally understood 
to seek the lower of two levels. Habituated as 
we are to consider the drama as a lofty expres- 
sion of man’s spiritual nature, and the movies as 
infamous trash, this sounds like a good 
argument. 


WDUT, considered realistically, it rests upon 
two rather questionable assumptions: 
1. That the level of the theatre in Amer- 
* ica is continuously lofty and noble. 
2. That the level of the movies is perma- 
nently low. 

In view of the present season in the New 
York theatre, it would require a wide stretch 
of the imagination to accept unquestioningly the 
first of these articles of faith. No microscope 
is required to discern a wide divergence of in- 
telligence, imagination, power, and standards 
in the works of Willard Mack, Maxwell An- 
derson, Owen Davis, Eugene O’Neill, Cosmo 
Hamilton, Clare Kummer, Milton Gropper, 
John Howard Lawson, Martin Brown, Lau- 
rence Stallings, George V. Hobart, Patrick 
Kearney, Anita Loos, John Emerson, George S. 
Kaufman, A. FE. Thomas, Hatcher Hughes, Sain- 
uel Shipman, Sidney Howard, Avery Hopwood, 
Gilbert Emery, Zoé Akins, and Marc Connelly, 
all among the signers of the now famous set of 
resolutions. It would be enlightening if the 
American Dramatists themselves singled out 
which of these ladies and gentlemen is most 
threatened by the vulgarity, the falsity, the gar- 
ishness, and the stupidity of the movies. 

Since these craftsmen have taken so proud 
a stand upon the shield of art, however, it 
may be churlish not to take their sincerity for 
granted at its full value. It may be not the 
theatre merely which they defend, but all the 
ideals of a flowering civilization. And if such 
a life were to bloom gloriously tomorrow, how 
much would they care to save out of the wreck 


of the theatre of the last twenty years—which 
is the lifetime of the movies—to stand for 
truth, irony, fine laughter, poetry, high hearted 
romance, as against hokum, cheapness, dirt, 
sentimentality, pretentiousness, and humbug? 
Would they rush madly to save Getting Gertie’s 
Garter from the holocaust, and placidly watch 
the-celluloid of Chaplin’s The Kid die in one 
great leap of flame? In another century, they 
will not need to worry over such a hypothetical 
question. A posterity preoccupied with its own 
problems will coolly abstract a little Shaw, a 
little Ibsen, a little Cohan, one or two plush 
albums such as The First Year, The Show-Of,, 
and They Knew What They Wanted, a little 
Fugene O’Neill, a few pamphlets like What 
Price Glory?, some of Chaplin, Lubitsch, D. W, 
Griffith and Cruze, and will stow the rest, Arlen 
et al., into the basement of the Museum of Nat- 
ural History. Only Adie’s Irish Rose will go 
on to immortality. 


GREAT deal too much fuss has been made 

about the theatre in America in late years, 
more than it has ever merited by its works, It 
was driven from the road because it was shoddy, 
badly acted, badly produced and falsely adver- 
tised, and with a few conspicuous exceptions, 
which were unable to survive in the ruck, badly 
written. The day of its artistic renaissance in 
New York a dozen years ago has already ap- 
peared to wane, and if in its present compla- 
cency it cannot match the vitality of the movies, 
with all their crudities, it has no place in the 
modern world. 

In the modern conflict between the crowd 
and the selective mind, which impends still in 
the theatre no less than it does in the movies, 
no high hearted institution will survive cxcept 
by its power to see honestly into life, and not by 
any mere assertion of its own idealism. If the 
dramatists are indeed sincere in their devotion 
to their art they will renew that spirit which 
challenged the commercial theatre when it was 
at its worst and forced it to readapt itself to the 
new audience that had been created thereby. 
But they must understand that this is a hard 
gospel ; for in effect it might mean a clean good 
bye to the unearned increment to which they 
are now accustomed. When the movies come 
to their manhood, much that is fine in the thea- 
tre will be readapted to the new form of the 
screen, but the dramatists must learn to forego 
in these cases the large emoluments they can 
expect only from a screen which is aimed at a 
popular appeal. It is heartening, however, to 
find the dramatists stating in their resolutions 
. . . “there is no reason, once a dramatists’ 
organization is perfected, that it cannot codper- 
ate with both manager and actor to encourage 
production of plays of real merit, which may 
not reap financial reward, and where common 
sacrifice alone may nurture some dramatic mas- 
terpiece into recognition.” 

All this may be unduly bitter, but it is time 
for the movies to pierce the current snob- 
bery of the theatre. While the native stage 
has been painfully digesting its borrowings 

(Continue? on page 86) 
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Portrait of a Lady—By Vladimir Becic 


A Noted Jugo-Slav Painter Whose Work Is Now on View at the Sesquicentennial 


HE above portrait—a genuine, sincere and vigorous work of art—embodies 
the artistic view-point and aesthetic attitude of a growing group of painters in 
Central Europe. The author of it is a professor in the Art Academy of Zagreb, 
acity which also is celebrated as the home of Ivan Mestrovic, the Serbian sculptor. 
As a student in Germany and France, Becic early attracted the attention of critics 


and connoisseurs. During the war he fought with the Serbian army on the Saloniki 
front. Although not an extreme modernist his paintings share many of the charac 
teristics of the modern school, imposed upon the sound and solid background 
of the old masters. A group of his latest and most striking works is now to be seen 
in the exhibit of European art at the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Philadelphia 
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VANITY FAR 


The Second-Hand Coat 


How a Secret Shared in Common Makes a Friendship Between Two Women 


RS. VAN LOON was Dutch; ex- 

tremely Dutch; not only by birth 
but by soul, heart, mind and body. 

This means that, at the age of thirty-nine, 
she suffered from fallen arches, wore a beauti- 
ful brocade corset, plenty of nainsook dessous 
and black cotton stockings. It means that she 
never bought a dress or a coat that could not, in 
years to come, be made over into something else. 
It means that she kept three servants, and yet 
washed her breakfast china; that, every summer 
she spent six weeks at the sea-side; that she 
spoke French, German, and English; had her 
house spring-cleaned, summer-, fall- and winter- 
cleaned, and once-a-month cleaned, and, finally, 
that she drank claret at dinner. 

Poor Mrs. Van Loon! 

That was what Mrs. DeWitt, her foe, said 
(for this story is going to be about Mrs. Van 
Loon and her enemy, Mrs. DeWitt). She said it 
with a funny little smile, so that nobody would 
think she meant it. 

A beautiful blonde lady, Mrs. DeWitt, with 
a Van Dongenesque figure. Mrs. DeWitt 
moved gracefully. And why not? Her grand- 
mother was a Javanese dancer! 

The two women hated each other, in that 
idiotic way that women have of hating one 
another—without any plausible reason. 

And never once had Mrs. Van Loon invited 
Mrs. DeWitt to one of her “little dinners”—- 
and there was really nothing Mrs. Van Loon 
enjoyed more than giving these “little dinners”. 
She always emphasized the “little” and never 
invited more than four couples. More than 
that number would not be seemly and the true 
Dutchwoman above every- 
thing else. Whenever Mr. Van Loon, who was 
a Baron and a “grand officier” of the House of 
Her Majesty the Queen, and ordered his suits 
from an English tailor—whenever Mr. Van 
Loon would give his wife an extra hundred 
gulden for clothes, she would be sure to say, 
after a day or two: “Ferdinand, wouldn’t it be 
nice to ask so-and-so to dine with us and oh! 
that pretty little daughter of Mrs. A, and, 
Ferdinand, we really ought to ask the X’s”— 





values seemliness 


HE never spent a penny of the hundred 

gulden on anything but her “little dinners”. 
But then she dressed to be covered, not to be 
admired; she valued respect more than admira- 
tion, And respected she certainly was, to-her- 
heart’s-content, as the wife of a Baron and a 
“grand officier”, and soon . 

Everybody in the Hague knew Mrs. Van 
Loon. But “everybody” meant, to her, the 
diplomatic world. She knew no other. 


II 


It was the spring time. 

A spring more delicate, more perfumed, 
more wholly irresistible than ever before. But 
then, of course, it is spring’s chief charm, to 
be more delicate, more perfumed, more wholly 
irresistible than ever before 

Mrs. Van Loon (who had been a week in 
Paris) was drinking a cup of tea at “Sam’s”. 
The place was crowded with American girls, 





By MADDY VEGTEL 


boys, ladies and gentlemen—in fact, though it 
was Paris, there wasn’t a French soul among 
them—and everybody was talking, Jaughing, 
eating and drinking. Mrs. Van Loon, at a 
table by herself, suddenly felt lonely. She had 
never consciously felt lonely before but she had 
never been in a place where there were not at 
least three people who knew who she was: and 
here she was, Mrs. Van Loon-from-the-Hague, 
the wife of a Baron and a “grand officier”, and 


gut 





DRAWING BY BENITO 


THE SECOND-HAND COAT 


The furrier swore there were no 
copies of the elegant coat he had 
sold to Mrs. DeWitt. There was, 
however, another one—second hand 


so on—amidst a crowd of Americans. (And 
what are Americans?) Yes, Mrs. Van Loon 
felt-out-of-it, felt forsaken,—felt lonely. 

Why was it that nobody even glanced at her 
in Paris? Why was it? 

But she knew quite well why. 

She knew quite well that it was because of 
her clothes, because she did not look chic, not 
smart, not even “well dressed.” 

Suddenly she made up her mind that she too, 
would be chic—she’d start by buying a coat—- 
a fashionable fur coat. But where could she 
buy a smart, fashionable coat for not more than a 
hundred and fifty gu/den? That would be twice 
as much as she had ever paid for a coat in Hol- 
land, and more than that would really be sinful! 

She asked a waiter to bring her a New York 
Herald, and copied, in her neat little note-book, 
name after name from the advertisements in it. 
Suddenly an advertisement met her eyes. 
It said: 





MapAME ANETTE 

120, RUE dE Lucie VII 
Buys and sells slightly worn coats, cloth er 
fur, and dresses. Prominent American and 
theatrical clientéle. 











She, Mrs. Van Loon, in a coat which perhaps 
an actress had worn, or, worse still, a cocotte— 
She—but.... 
She ordered a taxi. 


III 


Mr. and Mrs. Van Loon were enjoying 
their five o’clock tea at the Chdteau de 
Madrid just outside of the American’s Paris, 
The orchestra was playing: Les Yeux Bleus, 
which they had heard the adorable Made 
moiselle Parisys sing the night before. “My 
dear Ida,” said Mr. Van Loon to his wife, 
“you are looking very well today. It is th+ 
new fur coat.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“It’s very becoming to you, dear, very, very 
becoming ;” and, slowly, his eyes wandered over 
her, and fixed themselves upon a lady seated a 
few chairs away from them. ° 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “it is Mrs. DeWitt 
it is DeWitt and his wife, what a surprise! | 
must go over and fetch them—” 

“Chérie,” said Mrs. DeWitt to Mrs. Van 
Loon when she was finally seated, “how nice to 
mect you here! And (how false her eyes look, 
thought Mrs. Van Loon) what a lovely, lovely 
coat you’ve got on!” 

“Yes, it is rather nice. I think so thyself,” 
said Mrs. Van Loon. 


* AY I,” and here Mrs. DeWitt’s voice 

became a whisper, “may I ask youa very 

indiscreet question, but | am burning with curi- 

osity—may I ask you where you bought it?” 

“I bought it at (for wasn’t the name printed 

in yellow silk in the lining? ) at Jacque’s, in the 
rue St. Honoré—” 

Mrs. DeWitt’s eyes opened wide. “What!” 
she said, “What!! You bought that coat at 
Jacque’s in the rue St. Honoré—. Why, it’s 
an outrage, it’s a—I mean I—I myself bought 
that coat there, the original model, not so very 
long ago, and they gave me their word they 
would sell no copies. Fancy a place like that 
selling two absolutely identical coats—it’s un- 
believable! 1 am going to sue them—listen,” 
and she turned to the two men and told them 
the story and talked and raved and explained— 

“Yes, Betty,” interrupted her husband, “but 
wasn’t that the coat you said you sold to a 
second-hand clothes dealer? I remember you 
were so pleased with your own thriftiness when 
you told me that you had found a place in the 
rue de Lucie where they bought... .” 

“Sold my coat!” said Mrs. DeWitt to her 
husband, and the words dropped like icicles 
from her lips. ‘You must be insane. You 
talk as though I were the kind of woman who 
would sell her old clothes for cash!” And she 
Jaughed uncertainly, and glanced at Mrs. Van 
Loon as though to say, “What a ridiculous idea”. 
But her eyes were uneasy. 

“Yes, what do you mean?” and Mrs. 
Van Loon, with a jerk, sat straight up in her 
chair. “Do you mean to insinuate that I, I buy 
my clothes at SECOND-HAND SHOPS?” 

A burst of applause from the tables around 

(Continued on page 86) 
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THE FACTORY 


Unapprehended, the stealing dawn, 

And now, the grinding cars, 

Bearing their human loads 

Cityward or out. 

Cars full of men and girls, 

Theirshabbyclothes, speaking of work, 

Their deepest, darkest moods re- 
pressed, 

Their paling faces 

Speaking the needs they feel. 

Yet here is one who dreams a dream, 

And here is one who laughs, 

And here is one who sings a song, 

Or moons, 

Or scowls; 

Old blood a-chill, 

Young blood at play, 

Or fearsome youth, 

Or gloom, or need, upon the march, 

The while they dodge the trucks and 
cars. 

But hark you—the great whistle there 

Aboutthecorner,overtheshoefactory, 

Under the tall chimney that belches 
smoke. 

Against a leaden sky. 

It shrieks and bellows its fierce 
warning, 

It yells, it yells: 

“Haste ye, haste ye, haste ye, 

“Lest ye want, 

“Lest poverty o’ertake ye, 

“Lest ye may not eat, / 

“Lest the respect of men fall from 


ye"— 
And they believe it. 
Like a flood that feeds a chasm-— 
Like the grain that fills a hopper. 
Oh, clattering feet 
Oh, whirring, murmuring wheels 
Oh, trembling, fleeing thoughts that 
run 
Before the giant whistles you believe. 





Recent Poems of 
Life and Labour 


By THEODORE DREISER 


THE “BAD” HOUSE 


Flaring, noisy taverns, 
Babbling houses of bawds 
and roisterers, 

Who, 

In the red hours of the night, 
Thrill the dull flesh 

With their screaming orgies 
And pulsing, sweaty hungers; 
While chiller passioned souls 
Elsewhere dream pale dreams 
Of better worlds and ways. 


THE STREAM 
Oh, the great urge—the vivid, clash- 
ing stream! 


In it men tymble and clash. 

They steer their cockleshells against 
a swirling tide. 

They strain and curse each other in 
the harbour marts. 

And the reaches of it are wide, wide, 

And there is no horizon and no 
boundary. 

* # k OR 


And here is one who says that Jesus 
will save, 

And another, Buddha, 

And another, Marduk, 

And another, Osiris, 

And another, Zeus, 

And another, Thor, 

And another, “Gold is all,” 

And many there are who cry: “There 
is no God.” 

* * * kx 


Yet all the while the stream runs, 
clashing, bright, 
And men strain and curse in the har- 
bour marts. 
They cry and part with that they love. 
* oe k Ok OR 


And there is no boundary, and there 
is no horizon. 


LEO KOBER 


DECORATIONS BY LEO KOBER 


GEDDO STREET 


Bleary dwellings, 

Dreary dwellings— 

Mansions remodeled into 
shops; 

And flaming posters on vacant lots 

Telling of dubious attractions 

Or impossible delights— 

For these. 

And open saloon doors at every 
corner, 

And girls and children 

Plodding home through the wet win- 
try streets, 

Or, in summer, 

Idling in hallways 

Or doors, or windows, 

Or slipping away to the gayeties of 
a trumpery beach 

Or a park, 

And dreaming rag dreams 

Of happiness 

In rags. 


tawdry 


* *e £ KF K 


And the flash of splendid machines, 
Speeding to the west, 
That never pause 
And the looks of eyes 
That know not this, 
Nor vice defiant, 
Nor poverty equally so, 
Nor aught of rags, 
That make all riches interesting. 
oe ae 


Yet Geddo Street, it knows— 
It knows its worth 

(This dirty street, 

(This meanest street, 

(This beaten street) — 

It knows that it it is, 
Antithesis of that— 

That makes that other 
Interesting. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Peril of Narcotics 


A Consideration of the Increasing Use of Habit-Forming Drugs in America 


DITOR’S NOTE:—The author of this article, 

The Peril of Narcotics, is the United States 
Congressman (Republican) from the Ninth District, 
California. He was severely wounded in the World 
War. Upon completion of his service in the army, 
he returned to California, where he was elected to 
Congress in February, 1921. He has been chosen in 
each succeeding election and is now a candidate for 
his district in the race for the United States Senate 


‘4 HE human race consumes, every year, 
thousands of tons of poisonous narcoti¢ 
drugs, not one percent of which is neces- 

sary for strictly medicinal purposes. The bulk 

of this great volume of drugs is consumed by 
addicts who number, in the entire world, 
millions of people—virtually abject slaves— 
addicts who consider the uninterrupted flow of 
their drug supply as their supreme consideration, 
in many cases, as a matter of life and death. 

The production and distribution of these 
drugs constitute a profitable traffic, on a large 
scale, which extends to all the corners of the 
earth. In the Orient (the chtef home of the 
sleep poppy from the seed capsules of which 
opium is produced) the governments, because 
of revenue profits, encourage and often sub- 
sidize the production of drugs and even 
undertake to control their distribution. In the 
Occident, where chemical science is used for 
concentrating opium into morphine and, again, 
converting this into a still more powerful and 
poisonous narcotic, heroin, laws and regulations 
loosely enacted for the control of the drug 
trafic drive most of the addiction trading to 
cover where it flourishes su rosa in spite of law- 
enforcement agents. 

The motive and urge which constantly swells 
the traffic is the enormous profit derived from it. 
The jobber and the retailer, between them, 
often realize more than a thousand percent 
return. Further, many impoverished addicts 
find a means of getting drugs for themselves by 
recruiting and supplying new addicts. The 
profits are enormous because the addict, under 
the depression and torture of withdrawal 
symptoms, feels that he must have the drug, 
regardless of the cost or consequences, whether 
he has to spend his last dollar, whether he has 
to steal the money, or even, on occasion to resort 
to murder. 

The majority of addicts are “hooked” into 
addiction through ignorance, never realizing 
what the consequences are to be when they 
take the first “‘shot” or “‘sniff”. 





HE sleep poppy is the source of opium. 

Frequent mention of its poisoning pro- 
pensities are to be found in ancient and 
medieval records. Opium smoking originated 
with the Dutch in Java, early in the eighteenth 
century. It was first mixed with tobacco, then 
used alone. From Java, it was taken to Formosa, 
and thence spread to the mainland of China. 
Portuguese traders first developed the importa- 
tion of opium into China. Later, the East 
India Company came to monopolize the Indian 
trafic. The amount shipped from India into 
China rose to ten million pounds in the year 
1858. In 1906, the production in China itself 
was estimated at 44 million pounds, two hun- 
dred times the medical requirements of the 
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whole world. In that year estimates placed the 
number of opium addicts in China at 27 per 
cent of the adult population, or over 
40,000,000 victims. 

In 1803, a French chemist discovered how to 
produce morphine from opium and, a half 
century later in Austria, another chemist found 
how cocaine could be derived from coca leaves. 
These concentrated drugs, ten times as powerful 
as opium, soon developed addicts in all lands, 
at first, chiefly through medical practice, and 
later through exploitation. 

In 1898, a German chemist discovered how 
to produce heroin from morphine, a drug 
nearly four times as powerful. With the spread 
of heroin, the narcotic menace has developed 
into an actual world peril. 

In 1790, the Chinese Government issued a 
ban on opium smoking and, in 1800, prohibited 
the importation of opium into China entirely. 
This led to the Opium Wars waged against 
China Which compelled its submission to im- 
portation. 

The dawning of hope for real reform came 
when America, in 1905, enacted a law pro- 
hibiting opium traffic in the Philippine Islands 
and sent a committee to the governments of the 
Orient. China, in consequence, in 1906, again 
officially prohibited the use of opium and the 
cultivation of the poppy. Upon the suggestion 
of the United States, the first International 
Opium Conference was held in Shanghai in 
1909, followed by other conferences at The 
Hague in 1912 and 1913. Recently, confer- 
ences of the opium commission of the League 
of Nations and its committee have been held 
at Geneva. 


HE principal narcotics which have defied 
legal control and are now scourging 
humanity—opium, morphine, cocaine, and 
heroin—belong to the general class of organic 
poisons. They affect most acutely the nervous 
system. These are all alkaloidal poisons, most 
of which in nature are generated by plants. 
The opium poppy is grown chiefly in India, 
China, Turkey, and Persia. Morphine consti- 
tutes the principal poisoning element in opium, 
about eight to fifteen per cent. Heroin was 
made formerly only from morphine by treating 
it with acetic acid and hydrochloric acid. It is 
reported that chemists have now learned to make 
it synthetically from coal-tar products. Cocaine 
is usually made from the leaves of the coca 
plant, grown chiefly in South America, but it is 
now also made synthetically from coal-tar 
products. 

Protoplasm, the living material from which 
all living parts are built, is composed of pro- 
teins, water and a little salt. Its life processes 
require a regular supply of food and oxygen 
and regular elimination of waste products. 
Some poisons attack the protoplasm itself ; some 
interfere with its necessary life processes; 
some do both. 

The highly organized alkaloidal poisons com- 
bine readily with proteins, and easily penetrate 
the wall of sheathing that protects the living 


cells. Consequently, we would expect the 


result to be not only violent derangement in the 
usual activities and life processes, but per- 
manent injury to the structure. 

Since the nervous system is the most highly 
organized part of the whole human organism, 
it is not surprising that these complex alkaloidal 
poisons should make their chief effect upon the 
nervous system. Since the upper brain is the 
most delicate part of the nervous system, it js 
not surprising that this part should be quickly 
attacked and deeply injured, although it js 
from damage to the functions of the lower 
brain that death occurs when an_ overdose 
is taken. 

As narcotics are soluble in fat, they pene- 
trate the fatty sheathing that protects the brain 
from most harmful substances in the blood 
current, and in this way the poison comes 
quickly in contact with the delicate, highly 
organized gray matter. 


NE of the earlier physiological effects of 

narcotics is to stop the action of the parts 
that cause the sensation of pain, and this is what 
gives narcotics their chief legitimate value in 
the practice of medicine, but even in the effect 
of deadening the sense of pain, the action of 
the drug is that of a poison. 

The most deadly narcotic drugs in general 
use are cocaine and heroin. The victims of 
these powerful drugs, unless they have repeated 
treatment, live a much shorter time than the 
victims of morphine and opium. Degeneration 
of the upper brain is so swift that the elements 
of character crumble in a few months, 

In a young person one-eighth of a grain of 
morphine or one-twenty-fifth of a grain of 
heroin is sufficient to cause the drug effect. In 
a few days the system will develop sufficient 
capacity to neutralize this quantity. Then the 
drug effect will be felt only after getting 
beyond the point of neutralization, when it will 
be necessary to have a quarter of a grain, later 
a half grain, and soon a grain, and more, to 
produce the desired effect. Though one to two 
grains of morphine is ordinarily a fatal dose to 
a person unaccustomed to the drug, ten grains 
of morphine daily is common, many taking 
twenty grains, even fifty and one hundred being 
on record. 

When the effect of the drug begins to sub- 
side, as it does in a few hours, the human 
equilibrium is upset as though by an irritating 
poison. The distressing effect is general, no 
part of the body escapes. A condition of tor- 
ture sets in. In advanced cases this suffering 
(called “withdrawal symptoms”) is acute tor- 
ture and continues for days. In some cases 
death will ensue if the addict is far advanced 
and the doses or “shots” are suddenly stopped. 
Naturally, the addict regards his supply of the 
drug as a matter of life and death. 

Morphine, cocaine and heroin are white 
powders, all soluble in water, all bitter to the 
taste. Morphine is usually put up in the form 
of tablets. Cocaine and heroin are called 
‘snow’’, and in various localities by other names. 
Heroin predominates now, especially in the 

(Continued on page 97 ) 
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SHEER GRACE 


Tumbling about on the 
margins of this page in 
the evolution of the high 
dive, are Miss Helen 
Meany, National Spring- 
board Diving Champion; 
Miss Carol Fletcher, Paci- 
fic Coast Champion; and 
Miss Katherine Brown, 
Metropolitan Junior Cham- 
pion. These amazing young 
ladies perform the most 
incredible feats of diving 
with baffling perfection 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALBERT P. SCHLAFKE 


Agnes Geraghty in a High Swan Dive 


A Swimming Champion Demonstrates Her Aquatic Versatility 
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COOL SPORT 


Probably there is no more 
swiftly graceful practice 
than fancy diving. It is, 
therefore, not strange that 
diving seems to be the 
one athletic sport in which 
women are more proficient 
than men. In the centre 
of this page is Miss Agnes 
Geraghty, World’s Cham- 
pion at the breast stroke, 
in a perfect swan dive, 
proving that hertalents are 
not limited to swimming 
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We Nominate 





GOLOENSKY 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


Because he has made the Philadelphia 
Orchestra one of the most notable mus- 
ical organizations in the world; because 
he has introduced unknown modernists 
at the International Composers’ Guild 
and unknown classicists at Carnegie 
Hall; because he favours the elimination 
of soloists at symphony concerts; and 
finally because he plans soon to take the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to tour Europe— 
the first American unit to play in Russia 


HARD, STOCKHOLM 
H. R. H. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 
Because, Prince Royal of Sweden and 
heir apparent to the throne, he is 
rivaled in popularity in younger court 
circles only by the Prince of Wales; 
because he is a Doctor of Philosophy; 
because he is an erudite archaeolo- 
gist; because, like his father, King 
Gustave, he has gained a formidable 
reputation as a tennis player; be- 
cause he is the husband of Lady 
Louise Mountbatten; and finally be- 
cause he is a recent visitor to Amer- 
ica and the first scion of the Swedish 
royal house to come to these shores 
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for the Hall of Fame: 





MURAY 
EVA LE GALLIENNE 


Because she is the daughter of an em- 
inent poet, Richard Le Gallienne; be- 
cause she speaks French better than any 
other American actress, and acts in it to 
perfection; because she has been invited 
to play Ibsen in Danish at the Court 
Theatre in Copenhagen; because she has 
recently organized a Civic Repertory 
Theatre where plays will be given at a 
$1.50 top price; and finally because she is 
now America’s youngest actress-manager 





(C)HARRIS & EWING 


LAURENCE STALLINGS 


Because he was a Captain of Marines in France, 
and a gallant American soldier; because he 
was a distinguished Literary Editor of the 
New York World; because, in his unusually 
successful play, What Price Glory?, written in 
conjunction with Maxwell Anderson, he de- 
sentimentalized effectively the popular concep- 
tion of modern warfare, and finally, because his 
motion picture, The Big Parade, is unquestion- 
ably the greatest screen success of the year 


STANLEY BALDWIN 


Because he is, for the second time, Prime Min- 
ister of England; because, By his able direction 
of the British Conservative Party during the 
difficult period of readjustment which followed 
the War, he established himself as the outstand- 
ing figure in present-day British politics; be- 
cause he is Chancellor of Edinburgh University; 
and finally because, by his sure leadership and 
courage, he has brought England safely through 
the great crisis of the recent General Strike 
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Conflicting Aspects of Paris 


Being an Eyewitness’s Report on the Iwo Cities in the French Metropolis 


HE much misunderstood metropolis of 
Paris (France) is at present two cities. 
One of these cities—the one which ex- 
hibits itself for the benefit of tourists—has 
been and still is widely advertised as “Paree”’, 
The second Paris (which no mere tourist has 
ever so much as glimpsed, but which was, is 
and will forever remain) calls itself ““Paname”. 

“Paname” is argot, Argot is slang. Slang is 
the most alive aspect of a language. The 
aspect of Paris which “Paname” signifies 
js the most alive aspect, the inner part; 
the secret of secrets, unpurchasable either 
by His Britannic Majesty’s pounds or by 
His Yankee Excellency’s dollars. Fre- 
quently, however, /étranger is led to 
believe that, minus “Gay Paree”, Paris 
would not be Paris—and here lurks a 
particularly poisonous mistake, which it is 
the present writer’s intention to assassinate. 

That foreigner, more particularly 
that American, who inhabits Paris for 
more or less cultural reasons, will here- 
upon raise her or his voice in protest, 
crying: “Verily your distinction is ab- 
surdly obvious. Anyone of even medi- 
ocre intelligence is perfectly aware of 
the contrast between that brand of Paris 
which is served to tourists and the genu- 
ine article. As for me, I speak the lan- 
guage, I despise cabarets, I enjoy the 
Louvre” —etcetera, 

To which outburst we beg to respond: 
“Dear sir, or madam—that foreigner 
who (for any reason whatsoever) in- 
habits Paris, is a strictly negligible 
phenomenon. It is the foreigner whom 
Paris inhabits, who matters, Only to 
such a foreigner is the distinction 
between ‘Paree’ and ‘Paname’ vitally 
and irrevocably clear; only in such 
a foreigner does the confusion of 
these two aspects, ‘Paname’ and ‘Paree’, 
cause the gorge unmitigatedly to 
rise. Believe it or not, gentle madam, 
or sir — your highly _ respectable 
Paris is far from being our ‘Paname’.” 

To prove this assertion is not difficult. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that Paris be considered 
as a whole or as one compound unit—a kind of 
microscope, for the examination of the world. 
Let us apply this microscope called Paris to our 
unenlightened eye. What do we discover with 
the aid of its lenses? We discover, ladies and 
gentlemen, that the world is not (as some are 
wont to suppose) at peace. Quite the contrary: 
war is everywhere. Our civilization is rent, to 
put it mildly, by strife. But by precisely what 
sort of strife? Strife between nationalities? 
Nothing as superficial as that. Between capital 
and labour? Wrong again. Looking very 
closely and holding our breath, we discover that 
the truly stupendous strife under observation 
partakes of a deeply religious nature, since it 
involves two furiously contending cults. What 
We perceive is nothing less than a holy war of 
unprecedented proportions, a fight to the death 
between two groups of unparalleled fanatics— 
comprising, on the one hand, the Worshippers 
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of Life and, on the other, the Worshippers of 
Bathtubs. These distinctions I shall proceed 
forthwith to define. 

The Worshippers of Life (hereafter to be 
known as the W.O.L. party) and the Wor- 
shippers of Bathtubs (hereafter to be indicated 
by the letters W.O.B.) are enemies of long 
standing. Indeed, an accurate and painstaking 


‘survey of the W.O.L.-W.O.B. conflict would 





CTCHING BY EDOUARD GOERG 


PANAME 


The aspect of Paris which “Paname” signifies is the most 
alive aspect—the Paris of the native Cafés—the inner part; 
the secret of secrets, unpurchasable either by His Britannic 
Majesty’s pounds or by His Yankee Excellency’s dollars 


include the history of modern civilization. Our 
readers need have no fear—we shall not at- 
tempt such a survey. Instead, the subject of 
this essay being “Paree” vs. ““Paname”, we shall 
concern ourselves merely with contemporary 
and local aspects of the epoch-making struggle. 
For it is this struggle and nothing else which 
at present divides the metropolis of Paris into 
“Paname” and “Paree”, 

Let us make the foregoing statement per- 
fectly clear. The distinction between naughty 
or pleasure-loving or “gay” Paris, and noble or 
museum-haunting or intellectual Paris is a bit 
of arbitrary nonsense, fabricated out of the 
whole cloth by Herr Karl Baedeker and care- 
fully perpetuated by Messrs. Thos. Cook & 
Son. To a Parisian (and to anyone else who has 
his wits about him) such a distinction is utterly 
ridiculous. Judged from the standpoint of 
psychology, occupying oneself with any aspect 
of existence to the exclusion of the opposite 
aspect—-being serious without also being silly— 


is unhealthy; whereas your Parisian is a re- 
markably healthy psychological specimen. Your 
Parisian, we repeat, perfectly realises that 
without folly there would be no wisdom; and 
his Paris (constructed in accordance with this 
realisation) embraces as many and as_ diverse 
kinds of existence as possible. Throughout 
this Parisian Paris, properly entitled “Paname”, 
opposites of all varieties meet. Madame la 
Comtesse rubs elbows with Mlle. Ja 
Gonzesse, dance halls mingle with mu- 
seums, and life is an essentially healthy 
—since homogeneous—affair. 

in only one respect are the Cooks and 
Baedeker right: there exist two kinds of 
Paris. The metropolis is divided—but 
divided fundamentally, we reiterate, not 
arbitrarily; and as the direct result of 
actually conflicting values, not as a mere 
means of accommodating certain unnec- 
essary Anglo-Saxon prejudices. What 
actually makes of the city of Paris two 
distinct cities, two contrasting entities, 
is the before-mentioned Holy War be- 
tween two cults: the W.O.L. and the 
W.O.B. To put the thing a little dif- 
ferently—whether a visitor goes to 
naughty Montmartre or to nice Napo- 
leon’s Tomb is (Baedeker and the Cooks 
to the contrary) unimportant; but 
whether a human being merely inhabits 
the bathtub city of “Paree” or actually is 
inhabited by the living city of “Paname”’, 
wholly and fundamentally matters. TO 
BE, OR TO BE BATHED—that is the 
question, which threatens the world: in 
general and Paris in particular. 

Remembering ye good olde proverbe, 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness”, the 
gentle reader will demand, in righteous 
fury: “How dare you assert that bath- 
tubs are iniquitous?” Or should the 
sacrosanct tradition of “progress” (viz. 
that form of prosperity which is inti- 
mately connected with bathing) arise in 
her or his mind, she or he will exclaim: 
“The bathtub is civilized! The bathtub 
is holy!’ Down with uncleanliness! Long live 
the noble institution of tubbing! Vive the 
aristocracy of the daily bath!” 

Throughout “Paree” one hears the very same 
slogan, for throughout Paris the cult of ‘the tui 
is triumphant. Everywhere one’s eye _ is 
greeted by Hotel du Progrés, Dernier Confort, 
Confort Moderne (“confort”, apparently, is 
hermaphroditic) and “Evzglisch”? spoken. The 
étranger is invited at each step to inhabit 
American Bars until it shall be time for five 
“oclok” tea. On the upper rue de Rivoli, 
enunciation of French is no longer considered 
merely uncultured; it is considered positively 
blasphemous. As for a certain famous hill 
named Montmartre (where, not so very long 
ago, persons of all varieties amused themselves 
in a spontaneous and original manner) ’tis 
nowadays nothing more nor less than a pecul- 
iarly uninteresting machine for separating 
Anglo-Saxons from their bankrolls, Clean- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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MADAME FARR 


A recent marble by Madame 
Orloff. It should be explained 
that, in nearly all her marble 
busts, Madame Orloff gives to 
the stone an extraordinary lustre, 
an effect lost in reproduction 








PORTRAIT CF A GIRL 


Madame Orloff, the creator of the 
four portraits on this page, has 
been assuming of late a more and 
more commanding position among 
European sculptors. With the 
exception of Jeanne Poupelet, she 
is now the best known of the women 
sculptors in her adopted country 
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MARC VAUX, PAHIS 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


A plaster model for a bronze group 
which is now on view in the Salon 
at Paris. Very few of Madame 
Orloff’s works are in bronze, most 
of them being in marble (as in 
the case of Portrait of a Girl) or 
in wood, a medium for which she 
has always shown a predilection 
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MADAME X 


Photographed from the sculp- 
tor’s informal and preliminary 
plaster sketch. As finally exhib- 
ited in Paris, in the now current 
summer Salon, this interesting 
anonymous bust was madein wood 


CHANA ORLOFF 
A very interesting portrait 
sketch of the artist herself by 
Alexandre Jacovleff, the Russian 
painter, who has become one 
of the chief ornaments of con- 
temporary art in Paris. The por- 
trait at the left shows Madame 
Orloff in her Paris studio, hold- 
ing her young son in her arms 


Some Recent Portrait Busts by Chana Orloff 


The Russian Sculptress Who, for Ten Years, Has Been Living and Exhibiting in Paris 
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What Is the Matter with My Golf Game? 


A Diagnosis of the Most Malignant of Maladies and a Satistactory Cure for It 


REATHES there a man with soul 30 

dead, who never to himself hath said, 

“What is the matter with my golf game!” 
No, a thousand times, no. They are the words 
of every despairing golfer. How spontaneously 
they seem to rise to our lips when anything 
untoward, be it top, slice, hook, pull, sclaff or 
other form of foozle, mars the proposed per- 
fection of our stroke. 

“What is the matter?” the golfer cries to 
high Heaven, embroidering the query with 
fancy language, ad lib. Rarely, indeed, is he 
able to answer the query, though at times hz 
thinks he has found the true solution. 

“Eureka,” he exclaims, “I have it! I have 
been pulling my hands through in front of the 
club.” Alas, his joy is short lived and ends in 
disillusionment for, in golf the correct remedy 
for one day is never correct for the next, when 
some other form of devilment arrives to shatter 
our morale. Thus we plod on, making our- 
selves miserable by trying to cure a hundred 
ills with a single daily panacea. 

I began my golf a quarter of a century ago. 
As I reconsider its development I, think I can 
say that I have never seen anything more pa- 
thetic than the capacity of the average golfer 
for suffering the most acute and sustained agony 
in what he fancies is the pursuit of pleasure. 
There is something ironically noble about it, 
like Greek tragedy. It was while pondering on 
the game in this historic and philosophic mood, 
comparing it as it is today with what it was 
when I first knew it at the end of the gay nine- 
ties, that I suddenly arrived at the correct 
answer to the eternal question which | have 
made my title. And as I am sure that it applies 
to thousands of other golfers I gladly quote 
it here for their benefit and consolation. 

Let us begin at the beginning. Golf, by a 
curious reverse-English method, has outgrown 
us, for, while we have been growing older 
... O, yes, you have; shake not your lamp- 
blacked locks at me! ... golf has been grow- 
ing younger., Let me explain. 


LL you hark back with me to the Mauve 

Decade (and thanks, Mr. Beer, for that 
nice phrase) or, if you can’t do that, hark as 
far back as you can and view with me the 
game when it first appeared, and then follow 
its Various transitions. 

First, the days of the freak cra, which broke 
during my early college years. Lord, what a 
laugh they were, those early golfers, with their 
sacks of queer implements and all their im- 
ported jargon. Our American initiates began 
on little, private courses, a few odd holes on 
gentlemen’s estates. The players were mainly 
middle-aged to elderly, and often of Scottish 
extraction. They had played the game in their 
youth in Caledonia. This gave rise to a race 
of grizzled veterans each of whom has been 
referred to, at club dinners, as “the Father of 
Golf in America.” (Applause) The game has 
many such fathers, all of them genuine. 

Then, when a few apparently sane men, 
under thirty, began experimenting with the freak- 
ish pastime, public merriment knew no bounds. 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


They were kidded and cartooned. The appear- 
ance on the stage of Dan Daly or George Gros- 
smith as a golf player was sure to be a wow. 
Every reference to a “caddy” or a “putter” set 
the audience in a roar, 

I remember watching one of those old pio- 
neers drive a ball from near the tennis courts of 
a seashore Casino. It was a revelation. The 
ball sped away and dropped on the lawn nearly 
a hundred yards-off! The scoffing tennisers 
were shaken to their foundations, 
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THE GOLF PARAGON 


As a golfer, Roy Tweedie is a 
sartorial genius. His sweaters, 
caps, plus fours and stockings 
are symphonies and he bristles 
with the smartest accessories. 
But as for his golf game,—the 
less said about it the better 


That was the end of phase one. Golf passed 
from a freak to a fad. “Links” came into being 
all over the land. They were particularly the 
fad of the fashionable. ‘The courses were 
dinky. They didn’t scem so at the time, but 
they were. But we went the full distance in 
raiment. Sartorially, we were there. How 
proud I was of my first red golf coat with its 
brass buttons and green cuffs and collar, the 
uniform of the Quaganapoxet Club of New 
London. When I first donned it my blush 
matched its incendiary hue as I sneaked armed 
to the club, hailed by an occasional town youth 
with yells of “Fire!” And the day also comes 
back when one of my friends, wearing some 
very tricky Scotch regalia, a tam with a red 
tassel, knickers and fringed-tongued brogues, 
walked with me down one of our leafy streets 
and a pop-cyed brat swinging on a gate goggled 


at our approach and screamed to an invisible 
“Quick, Mamie, come! There’s a 
circus!” 

The “long hole” at Quaganapoxet was 360 
yards. A five there: was a miracle. The fair- 
ways were nubbly, the greens tiny, the bunkers 
flat patches of sand or mounds, reared to the 
imposing height of three feet. It was over these 
dinky courses that we made our great scores, an 
even 40, once in a while a brilliant 37, sending 
the hard ball off the tee with a crack like a rifle. 
These low figures linger in the minds of thou- 
sands of players as expressing what they are 
now capable of when they are really on 
their game. 

Vain illusion! Their “roaring forties” are 
over, though the winds still blow. They have ° 
aged; the game has grown younger, more 
athletic. 


sister, 


HEN came golf’s third development, 

which followed a period when the game 
seemed doomed. Fashion deserted it and minia- 
ture nine-hole courses went back to grass. “I 
knew it wouldn’t last,” said the croakers. How 
wrong they were needs no-recounting here. Go!f 
came back strong, but different. The ‘Has- 
kell” ball made history. Distance began to 
lend enchantment to the green. A new race 
of golfers sprang up, hardy young collegians 
who swatted the ball over incredible spaces. 
The length of long holes stretched to four, five 
and, more recently, six hundred yards. “On the 
green in two,” cries young Smith, Yale ’26. 
“Yes,” says his Dad, “I used to do that.” But 
he forgets, or will not admit, that when he was 
on in two the hole was 210 yards long, not 420. 
There’s a difference of about four strokes, 
Ask Dad; he knows. 

It is this illusion, then, that so many cherish, 
the illusion of past, performances, of a day that 
is dead, of a glory that has gone. And when 
they cry bitterly, “What is the matter with my 
game!” the answer is that they are trying to 
shoot as far as a Watts Gunn. 

Truly, if golf were all, many of us might 
well seek our wheel-chairs broken and dispirited. 
But no, there is more to it than that. I am 
minded of a picture of Mr. C. D. Gibson’s 
that was very popular in the old days. It bore 
the title, “Golf is not the only Game.” You 
remember it? O, yes you do, Madam. 
You probably had a copy of it framed on your 
wall at Farmington. 

The title of that picture, when transposed, 
will serve; for in truth, “The Game is not 
only golf.” There is still much hope and solace 
for the inept performer, a glamour not recorded, 
God knows, on the score card. This lies in the 
fact that golf has at last become far more than a 
game, It is today a social adjunct, a part of one’s 
cultural equipment. Schools and colleges include 
it in their curriculums. The golf club in any 
community is the social centre, the hub of polite 
activities, of which the game of golf itself is only 
a minor detail. Indeed, so civilized has our atti- 
tude become that super-excellence in play is al- 
most a stigma, carrying a taint of professionalism, 

(Continued on page 106) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Americans at Muirfield 
How, and Why, Mr. Sweetser Won the British Amateur Golf Championship 


HEN I first began to write this article 
there were still sixteen players left 
in the British Amateur Championship 


at Muirfield, but, humanly speaking, it ap- 
peared almost certain that there would be an 
all-American finish. 1 expected to make Mr. 
Bobby Jones the hero-in-chief of my article, 
with Mr. Sweetser honourably mentioned. 
Then down went Mr. Jones with a reverberat- 
ing crash before Mr. Jamieson of Glasgow, a 
hitherto little known young golfer. And Mr. 
Sweetser was left alone to carry his 
country’s flag. He did it so well and with. 
such dauntless courage, that he clearly 
usurped the hero’s place in the story. 

I-have now seen Mr. Sweetser win 
two championships, for I watched his tri- 
umph at Brookline in 1922 and I have 
no doubt whatever that he is a very great 
golfer. Indeed I have had, out of his 
victory, a little of that somewhat un- 
worthy satisfaction that comes from being 
able to say, “I told you so.” When he 
came here to England in 1923 he never 
struck his proper form, or anything like 
it. His golf was wholly unworthy of 
him and since nobody quite believes what 
other people tell them, those who only 
saw him at Deal, or St. Andrews, wou!d 
not believe in the game I had seen hin 
play at Brookline. They were far more 
frightened of Mr. Ouimet than they 
were of him, and it only dawned on 
them very gradually that he was going 
to be terribly dangerous, 


R. SWEETSER, as I see it, won 

this title by twovirtues—one moral 
and one technical. First, he has the fiery, 
highly-strung nature kept well under 
control, which makes the match player; 
of all the American players he seemed 
to us the most resolute fighter at a pinch, 
the one most capable of saying, “I will 
not be beaten.” Secondly, he is a truly 
magnificent player of the iron short, 
whether high or low, hit right up to the flag. 
When once Mr. Sweetser was within range with 
his iron, his friends’ anxieties were at an end 
and his enemies’ hopes failed. The ball was in- 
variably on the green next time and not in the 
mere suburbs of the green, but right in its very 
heart. 

The Muirfield course, with its rather soft 
greens, closely guarded, suited this approach shot 
of Mr. Sweetser’s to perfection—indeed, in 
parenthesis, it suited all the Americans very 
well. Though it possesses seaside scenery, in the 
noble sand hills that tower on its verge, yet 
in itself it is very like many an inland American 
course and I know that as soon as the American 
players saw it they said to themselves, “If we 
can win anywhere we can do it here.” All 
of them play that high iron shot, which drops 
the ball spent and lifeless on the green, very 
wel]. Mr. Watts Gunn, for instance, plays it 
with great skill, But no one of them, on this 
occasion at any rate, was as brilliantiy monoto- 
nous as Mr. Sweetser. 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


These two virtues of his were three times 
jointly illustrated in a conspicuous manner at 
most critical moments. Three times he had 
to come to the eighteenth hole, once against 
Mr. Ouimet, once against Mr. Robert Scott, 
when in the last eight, and once against Mr. 
Brownlow in the semi-final. Each time he 


had to play a firm iron shot for his second 
(twice his enemy was there before him) and 
each time the ball came plump down in the 
middle of the green, giving him a certain four 





JESS SWEETSER AT MUIRFIELD 


A photograph of the British Amateur Champion 
taken during his second round at Muirfield, the 
match preceding his memorable battle with Mr. 
Brownlow. It is to the Brownlow match (and the 
exciting match with Mr. Francis Ouimet) that Mr. 
Darwin pays particular attention in this article 


and a putt for a three. In two of those three 
matches he was down at some time or other, 
two down to Mr. Ouimet and three down to 
Mr. Scott, while against Mr. Brownlow he was 
the victim of a finish so cruel that it might 
well have shattered a less undaunted courage. 
This was indeed the match of the tournament, 
the more so as everybody knew that Mr. Brown- 
low was England’s last line of defence, and that 
once Mr. Sweetser reached the final the cup 
was gone. 

After a dour fight, the American seemed to 
have the match safely won, for he was dormy 
two, and nine or ten feet from the 17th hole in 
three, whereas his adversary, in the like, was six 
or seven yards away. Mr. Brownlow, who, 
despite his youth, is one of the most entirely 
placid and serene golfers ever seen on a course, 
walked up to his ball as if he were playing a 
friend for half a crown, and popped it straight 
into the hole. It was too much to expect that 
applause should not break out at this splendid 
forlorn hope and when it had died down Mr. 


PHO TO-ILLUSTRATIONS CO., LONDON 


Sweetser missed his putt by the smallest possi- 
ble fraction of an inch, The very same thing 
happened at the last hole. Mr. Brownlow 
played a beautiful second to within half 
dozen yards. Mr. Sweetser counter-attacked 
superbly and got inside him. A deathly silence, 
a black ring all round the green and down 
went Mr. Brownlow’s putt again and Mr, 
Sweetser’s ball shivered past the edge of the 
hole. If ever a man felt that he had been 
robbed of victory by an unkind fate, Mr, 
Sweetser must have felt it at that mo- 
ment, but he never showed it by as much 
as the twitch of an eyelash. He very, 
very nearly lost the championship at the 
nineteenth when Mr. Brownlow, who 
had to get down in two putts from the 
edge of the green in two, hardened his 
heart too much and overran the hole, 
Then, after a good half at the twentieth, 
someone had to break and it was Mr, 
Brownlow who was very short, both 
with his pitch and his putt, while Mr, 


Sweetser had an impeccable four. 


T would have been hard on Mr, 

Sweetser to lose that match, The one 
match which he was perhaps atrifle lucky 
to win was that in the third round 
against Mr. Ouimet. As long as he is 
fresh, Mr. Ouimet is as good’as ever he 
was, and he had not yet had time to grow 
tired. He had beaten Mr. Von Elm by 
3 and 2 the day before and he started 
out very well against Mr. Sweetser, be- 
ing two up at the turn. The tenth hole 
was of the kind which, metaphorically, 
sways the fate of Empires. Mr. Ouimet 
hit 4 good drive and Mr. Sweetser a poor 
one: Mr. Sweetser’s second appeared to 
be engulfed in a bunker but the ball had 
just enough vigour left to scramble 
through, though still a long way from 
the green. Mr. Ouimet put a brassey shot 
on the edge of the green, Mr. Sweetser 
played a good iron shot to within five or 
six yards but Mr. Ouimet promptly put his long 
approach putt within five or six feet. All this 
while it seemed that Mr. Ouimet would win the 
hole and be three'up, but there came a bolt from 
the blue: Mr. Sweetser holed his long putt 
and Mr. Ouimet missed his ‘short one. That 
was an unpleasant shock for the leader and 
he had another shock at the thirteenth, where 
Mr. Sweetser’s ball avoided another bunker 
and he got an undeserved half. From that 
point Mr. Ouimet began to look a little tired 
and old, faded and jaded, whereas Mr. Sweet- 
ser Was as a strong young lion roaring for his 
prey. They were all square coming to the 
last: hole, but Mr. Ouimet was trapped from the 
tee and Mr. Sweetser, quite relentless, never 
gave him the ghost of a chance. 

The final match in the championship needs 
very little comment, because Mr. Simpson, 
though a plucky golfer, had been fortunate 
in getting as far as he did and was not really 
quite good enough for his place. He drove 
(Continued on page 104) 
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STEICKEN 


A Pugilistic Prodigy — William Lawrence Stribling, Junior 


HE case of William Lawrence Stribling, Junior, is without parallel in 

the annals of American prize-fighting. Whereas formerly, a young 
prize-fighter was supposed to come out of the coal mines, the blacksmith’s 
shop or the boiler factory, to beat his way to fame with skill gained only 
in street fights, “Young” Stribling came from a family of professional 
acrobats. Naturally, the infant “W.L. toddled around in the wings 
yearning to emulate them in some way. One day, the elder Stribling 
hit on an idea. He would have Billy and his brother Herb stage a boxing 
bout as a part of the act. He bought them a set of gloves. Just able 


to wade into each other like bear cubs, they had a tremendous success. 
Billy boxed and boxed. He grew tremendously, until at fifteen he could 
whip teamsters and scene-shifters. Then he came to the ring. Some say 
that Stribling cannot box, yet in his short career (he is only twenty-one) 
he has fought 161 ring battles, of which he has won fifty-seven by knock- 
outs, and sixty-three by decisions. Fourteen of his fights were draws, 
twenty-six were no decision, and one was an exhibition bout. In all these 
fights he has been knocked down only once, and even Berlenbach, the light- 
heavyweight champion, though he won easily, was unable to knock him out 
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A TONNEAU WINDSHIELD 


The H. and H. Tonneau Windshield 
Wings are made in two separate units 
that can be moved into so many posi- 
tions that they meet almost any weather 
condition. When the top of the car is 
up they form a complete enclosure for 
the tonneau, or swing around so as to 
form a glass panel by the driver’s seat 


WINDOW VENTS (Right) 


The Hubbard Vent-Eaves are 
glass panels that may be fitted 
to the top of the window of any 
closed car making it possible 
to lower the windows only a few 
inches in wet or cold weather 
without allowing the rain to 
come in or chilly cross draughts 











VANITY FAIR 


Some New Accessories 


Smart Equipment for Motors 


O matter how well equipped the car of 

today may be, the individual owner, who 
has his own idea about accessories, will want 
some small addition to the new car that, to him, 
spells comfort. The sophisticated motorist has 
a preference for a certain type of windshield, 
wind deflector, searchlight, horn, luggage car- 
rier, etc., and often, some special make of 
bumper, shock absorber, radiator cap and other 
more or less standard equipment—with the 
result that the motor enthusiast would oftea 
rather substitute his own make of accessory for 
the one supplied with the car. In any case the 
proper accessories are a very important and a 
very interesting subject for the owner who buys 
a new car, for never before have there beea 
such a variety of accessories to make motoring 
agreeable, Great interest today centers about 
the question of searchlights because the problem 
of driving at night has of late become so difi- 
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ABSORBING SHOCKS 
“As the car spring is com- | 
pressed by a bump, the Wat- 
son Stabilator spring in- 
stantly winds the Stabilator 
brake shoe around between 
the strap and the stationary 
Stabilator brake drum for | 
a distance equal to the com- 
pression of the car spring.” | 
Among the other well known || 
shock absorbers are the | 
Lovejoy, Houdaille, Westing-. | 
house and Gabriel Snubbers 








CONTROLLED SEARCH LIGHT 
The Lorraine driving light, installed in close 
proximity to the driver’s seat, can be turned 
at will on any spot of the road while going 
or standing still, and allows of night driving 
with dimmed head lights yet clear road vision 


PICNIC TRUNK 


A picnic basket equipped with plates, silver- 
ware, cups, compartment for ice, thermos bot- 
tles, screw top jars, sandwich boxes, etc., may 
be carried either at the rear or on the running 
board of any car. (Ajax Trunk Company) 
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cult owing to the bright searchlights that con- 
fuse by their glare and yet cannot be dispensed 
with, as the lights marked dim on the dash- 
board do not very clearly show the way for 





country driving. Therefore, the latest search- 
lights, fender lights, etc., that are now in the 
market are well worth investigating. The elec- 
tric cigarette lighter, attached to the dashboard, 
gasoline gauges, window ventilators, onyx han- 
dies for the gear shift levers, heaters for en- 
closed cars, the rack to hold golf bags, and ati 
manner of trunks and luggage carriers are in- 
dispensable, according to the need of a par- 
ticular owner. Some of the most practical of 
these are shown here and each and every one 
has a merit that recommends it to Vanity Fair. 
In a day when cars are so standardized and each 
well known make of car is so easily distinguished 
at a glance because of its body, fender lines 
and radiator, the individual note, which every 
proud owner of a motor car unconsciously 
strives for, can only be had by the extras that 
may be added, which very often completely 
change the look of a car. Not the least of 
these are slipcovers, windshields, luggage car- 
riers and the like. 
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THE COW HORN (Above) 


Along with the craze for horns 
with individual sounds like the 
horn of the French taxi cab 
comes a new horn to be attached 
under the bonnet which ‘‘moos” 
loudly like a peaceful cow 


RADIATOR CAP (Left) 


The monogram radiator cap with 
a locking device and the il- 
luminated onyx ball to attach 
to the gear shift handle are 
among other popular accessories. 
(Made by Kingsley-Miller Co.) 


MOTOR TRUNK 


The most improved and modern type of auto- 
‘mobile trunk contains three suitcases or 
space for other articles that are easily re- 
moved by raising the top and lowering the 
bottom panel at the rear of the outer cover- 
ing when the top of the car is down 





FOCUSED HEADLIGHTS 


The E. and J. headlight, the 
rays of which are so focused and 











FENDER LIGHT (Above) 
A novel and interesting accessory is the Protectolite 
which is attached to the right front fender for the 
Purpose of picking out the side of the road and 
allowing the driver to go along at high speed 
with dimmed headlights for night driving 














GOLF BAG RACK (Right) 
The golfer will be interested in the Lyons Collapsi- 
ble golf bag holder which is attached to the run- 
ning board and when not in position to hold a golf 
bag may be folded down flat in an inconspicuous 
manner out of the way, yet ever ready for use 








controlled by amber lenses that 
a strong light may be cast on 
the road at a great distance 
without even blinding a pedes- 
trian, solves the problem of driv- 
ing at night with strong lights 
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The occasional guest on a yacht may correctly wear 
this Boivin two-piece dress in dull white crépe de 
Chine with the shirt-front outlined in navy-blue; also 
in bois-de-rose, blue, peach, orchid, and other shades 
piped in contrasting colour; 


YACHTING AT NEWPORT 


from Franklin Simon 


The Well Dressed Woman on 


A Smart Sailor Wears Red, White, and Blue Aboard Every Kind of Ship 


HEN the woman of the world goes 

down to the sea, no matter in what sort 
of ship she sails, she is as suitably and nautically 
attired as any sailor. Her clothes, in fact, re- 
flect the marine influence in every smart detail. 
There is no donning of a casual sweater and 
knock-about hat—her costume is, as always, 
the perfect, specialized complement to her 
surroundings. Thus, if she sails her own boat or 
tears through the water at thirty miles an hour 
in a speed boat, her costume has been designed 


to suit the occasion; if she is a guest on a yacht, 
her outfit will be a shade more formal, but it 
still retains its thoroughly nautical character. 

This year, the marine influence has made a 
distinct impression on feminine fashions in 
general. This is a trend that has an authentic 
beginning, since almost all of the Paris design- 
ers of the haute couture include some version of 
a yachting costume in their collections. Boivin, 
the French shirt maker, designed the model in 
dull white crépe de Chine with a shirt-front 


DRAWING BY LEBLIE SAALBURG 


O’Rossen sponsors this sailor suit for arf energetic 
seaman in white crépe de Chine with blue or red collar, 
cuffs, and tie; from Franklin Simon. 
sailor coat with gold bands and brass buttons, worn’ 
with a white flannel skirt, is from Bonwit Teller 


The Lanvin 


the Sea 


outlined in navy-blue that is illustrated on the 
seated figure shown on this page; this is the 
type of costume in which a woman who is only 
an occasional guest aboard a yacht may feel 
entirely correct, although she is not so strictly 
nautical as more energetic sailors who spend 
half of the season aboard ship. O’Rossen spon- 
sored the sailor suit in his most recent showing, 
a regulation sailor suit with a middy collar. 
The navy-blue pea-jacket with gold bands and 


brass buttons that was a Lanvin innovation 
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proved one of the most successful of sports 
costumes at Deauville, and still other couturiers 
stressed this marine feeling in sports costumes that 
were meant tosce the sea at a respectful distance. 

Another definite mark of sea-faring fashions 
is the use of red, white, and blue. For this pa- 
triotic combination is one of the smartest of new 
colour schemes, in daytime and afternoon cos- 
tumes as well as in the realm of sports. Three 
colours are better than two this season, and 
this triad of crisp shades brings the fresh, 
clear-cut feeling that is typical of the new 
colour range and the antithesis of the soft, 
blended impression created by the pastels of last 
year. Thus, when a boating costume is blue and 
white in its colour scheme, a vivid touch of red 
is almost inevitable, in the hat-band, the Jeret, 
or a line of piping, while the costume that has 
ted for its background colour takes white and 
navy-blue for its supplementary shades. Every 
costume illustrated in the smart assemblage of 
sea-going fashions on these two pages is availab’c 
in the red-white-and-blue combination—one 
hundred per cent chic, so to speak, 

One result of the rise of marine fashions in 
the general esteem is that most of the cos- 
tumes that have been especially designed for 
life on the ocean wave are equally crisp and 
smart when they go ashore. The white woollen 
coat that is illustrated in the centre of this page 





MOTOR-BOATING AT ISLESBORO 


Plaided trunks in red, white, and black are worn with a red 
or white jersey in the bathing-suit at the left; from Best. 


A sailor who sails her own boat may choose an oil cambric 
slicker imported from England in green, red, blue, or leather 





colour and worn over a white pull-on sweater and a navy-blue 
skirt. The Cardigan sweater above, in tomato, white, green, 
yellow, and other shades is worn over a harmonizing pull-on 

















COMING INTO MARBLEHEAD 


A woollen coat that is especially 
adapted for wear aboard ship because 
it is waterproof is equally suitable for 
sports wear on shore in white, navy- 
blue, red, and green; from Bonwit Teller 


sweater of silk and wool; two costumes from Franklin Simon 


is primarily intended for shipboard, as it is 
waterproof, but it is equally well adapted for 
general country wear. The shirt-front frock 
at the left and the navy-blue sailor’s coat at the 
right on the opposite page are as chic and appro- 
priate at any other sports gathering as they are 
putting out to sea; while the double sweater 
combination, the Cardigan sweater over a soft 
supple pull-on model, which is one of the 
smartest of all sports developments, assumes a 
thoroughly nautical air when it is worn with a 
close-fitting Jeret, as in the outfit illustrated 
at the right on this page. 

When the smart sailor sails her own boat, she 
can have nothing more practical than a red oil 
cambric slicker and an adaptation of a sou’wester 
hat in the same red, the outfit that is illustrated 
in the centre at the top of this page. With this, 
a durable navy-blue skirt and white pull-on 
sweater carries the red-white-and-blue scheme 
into the most practical version of the sea-going 
mode. The bathing suit that is sketched at the 
left, above, shows a clever combination of plaid 
shorts in red, black, and white, with a white- 
belted red shirt, and its wearer varies the usual 
manner of tucking the shirt inside the trousers 
by wearing it outside, merely to show, ino 
doubt, that smart femininity can first usurp a 
masculine mode, then change it to suit her 
very fickle fancy. 
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PRACTICAL LUGGAGE Fj 
The wardrobe trunk is a luxurious thing : 
but is also an absolute necessity for the i 
traveler who would go properly equipped ; 
for his holiday. At the end of his suit \ 
journey his clothes are unpacked in the | This 
same unwrinkled condition as when | 
put into the trunk. The expanding suit- + at the 
case is the newest thing in hand luggage than 
and however long the well dressed man 
ef { Llow fs is away from home his suitcase may a be 
so . be expanded to accommodate his needs ; 3. 
} suit. 
into 
espec 
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The Smart Englishman Goes to the Continent for His Summer Holiday in st 
make 
By OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT pleas 
blue 
N Europe very few men can afford to take The expanding suitcase is in a great many _ ideal standard outfit, which is amply sufficient | 4. 
their valet about with them when travel- ways just as convenient, and the largest sizes for almost anywhere in the world and will | whe 
ling; consequently, baggage has to be will hold all that is sufficient for a holiday, ensure a well dressed appearance at such various of a 
simplified and reduced as far as is possible. At whether it be for a month, or six months. [t places as the English country, Deauville, | sists 
the present time there are two particular forms is easily placed on a motor car and it is gener- Dieppe, Venice and the Lido—in fact, | whit 


of luggage which greatly simplify travelling. 
One of these is the wardrobe trunk and the 
other the new expanding suitcase. The great 
advantage of the wardrobe trunk is that clothes 
are not only easily packed but they 

come out in exactly the same condi- 
tion as that in which they are put in: 
in fact, a wardrobe trunk never needs 
be unpacked at all, as the two sides 
when opened will stand flat against 
the wall and take up very little room, 
however small the accommodation. 
There is only one very serious draw- 
back to it, and that is that in Europe 
it is very difficult to handle. It will 
not go on a motor and in many cases 
there is the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting it on a taxicab. Unfortunately, 
a man’s holiday wardrobe is very much 
more unwieldy than that of a woman 
and he needs virtually as many 
clothes for a week-end as he does for a 
month, especially in English country 
houses, where amusements are of a 
very diverse nature. Golf, tennis and 
riding kit all have to be included, and 
unless one knows the particular nature 
of a house which one is visiting it is as 
well to be prepared for any emergency. 


ally adaptable to almost every need. 

At the present moment, when clothes should 
be of a very simple nature, it is possible 
to evolve what might be described as an 








THE ENGLISHMAN CHOOSES FOUR SUITS 


Four suits of clothes are the minimum requirements of the 
well dressed man on his continental holiday. 
of his dinner jacket, a double breasted grey fiannel suit, and a 
single breasted blue serge suit, the jackets of which may be 
worn with flannel trousers, and a riding suit, the jacket being 
made of whipcord of a darker shade than that of the breeches 


They consist 


anywhere in France, Italy, Germany, Spain 
or Holland. It consists of the following 
items, which cover practically every form of 
sport and amusement anywhere: 

1. A dinner jacket suit. This suit 
to be made of a very dark blue, light- 
weight serge, which looks black at 
night. At the present moment the 
double-breasted dinner jacket suit is 
very much in evidence, as it is particu- 
larly suitable for the Continent. The 
coat should be cut snugly to the figure 
aud should have four buttons only in 
front and should be silk lined and 
faced; the sleeves to be cut as narrow 
as possible, and the trousers to be on 
the wide side, but this should not in 
any way be exaggerated. This suit 
can be worn for almost any evening 
occasion and all the best dressed men 
at such places as Deauville now dine 
and dance in a short jacket. In fact, 
the only occasion during the summer 
when a dinner jacket is not worn is 
at formal dinner parties in private 
houses, which are few and far be- 
tween, nearly every one preferring to 
dine in public. 

2. A double-breasted grey-flannel 
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THREE TYPES OF SHIRTS 


Three types of shirts are the minimum, if 
the traveler is to be properly equipped, and 
they consist of the soft shirt with collar at- 
tached, the plain neck band shirt and the 
stiff bosom shirt. The shirts for general 
wear should preferably be white, although 
coloured shirts are also most appropriate 





suit with two or three pairs of trousers to match. 
This suit is included for everyday wear and 
at the moment there is no material more popular 
than grey flannel. It looks very smart and is 
a becoming colour to most men. 

3. A dark blue, single-breasted blue serge 
suit. The blue serge suit is rapidly coming back 
into fashion and there are very many occasions, 
especially on the Continent, when one does 
not want to change into dress clothes; and 
there are many agreeable evenings to be spent 
in small restaurants where dress clothes would 
make the wearer far too conspicuous to be 
pleasant. It is on these occasions that a dark 
blue serge suit should be worn. 

4, Riding clothes. Apart from those places 
where polo is played, summer riding kit is now 
of a very informal appearance. It usually con- 
sists of a pair of tobacco-coloured corduroy or 
whipcord breeches and a white tennis shirt, but 



















The shoes of the smartly turned out man are of paramount impor- 
tance and should be carefully selected for their style as well as 
their suitability for his varied activities. 
packing boots and shoes is a difficult one, owing to the lack of 
space, it is often necessary to travel with as few pairs as is prac- 
ticable. The collection of boots and shoes shown in the illustration 


Since the problem of 













THE GOLFER 
This well turned out golfer is wearing a 
pair of grey flannel trousers, brown buck- 
skin shoes with crépe soles, white socks of 
wool and a pullover of soft white wool 
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BOOTS AND SHOES 


BREECHES AND WHITE FLANNELS 


Flannel trousers are indispensable for the 
summer wardrobe, inasmuch as they can 
be worn with the jackets of lounge suits, 
thereby providing an additional change. 
And the man who rides must, of course, 
have riding breeches of light whipcord or 
gabardine of a lighter shade than his coat 
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it is just as well to have a riding coat with 
one. The coat should be made of whipcord, of 
the same colour but a slightly darker material 
than the breeches, and should be cut on very 
similar lines to a lounge suit coat, but should 
be a little longer and instead of having a slit 
at the back as is usual it has two small slits, either 
side. Care should be taken not to have it cut 
too much on the lines of a regular riding coat. 

5. Of course the matter of underlinen must 
vary very much according to the taste of the 
individual concerned, but six day shirts, six 
tennis shirts made of a white Oxford shirting 
with collar attached, six evening dress shirts, 
six pairs of white linen shorts, together with 
such accessories as socks, ties and collars, should 
amply meet the requirements of the most fas- 
tidious man. 

6. Four pairs of white flannel trousers. A 
pullover. 

7. Shoes: two pairs of dark brown walking 
shoes; one pair of semi-brogue variety and the 
other of a plain Oxford pattern; one pair of 
patent Oxford shoes; one pair of riding boots; 
one pair of white buckskin shoes and one pair 
of brown buckskin shoes with crépe rubber soles, 
are’all that are necessary. A great many of the 
best dressed, men are now wearing brown buck- 
skin shoes made without any toecap, which 
makes them very much more comfortable, both 
for walking and golf. 

8. A Homburg hat and a cap. 

The above-mentioned wardrobe amply covers 
every form of sport. Nearly all the trousers and 
coats are interchangeable. By far the most 
(Continued on page 100) 
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is a guide to the type of shoes appropriate for the country and, 
reading from left to right, are a pair of riding boots, a pair of brown 
Oxfords for ordinary wear, one pair of brown brogues, for hiking, a 
pair of white buckskin shoes for white flannels, a pair of black patent 
leather shoes and a pair of brown buckskin shoes with rubber soles. 
The latter are becoming very popular for wear on the golf course 
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Guiding Your Partner at Auction Bridge 
Several Very Excellent Ways of Telling Him What You Want Him to Do 


HERE are a number of bids and plays, 

established by convention, by which onc 

can intimate to one’s partner what bid or 
play you would like him to make. Some of 
these practically order him to do certain things, 
whether he can see any reason for them or 
not. In others he is free to use his own judg- 
ment, but, as a rule, he is supposed to submit 
to the judgment of the player who indicates 
what he wants. 

If these conventions are carefully studied, 
they will be useful to two classes of players 
only. First; those who thoroughly understand 
the conventional meaning of a bid or play, 
as distinguished from what it would mean to 
the uninitiated. Second; the players who can- 
not be depended upon to do their own think- 
ing, and who would probably do the wrong 
thing if left to themselves. 

There remain certain situations that cannot 
be covered by any of these conventions, the 
successful management of which must depend 
entirely upon the ability of the partner to 
recognize that something unusual is happening 
and to figure out the reason for it. As Caven- 
dish used to express it, this is the kind of 
bridge that begins where the textbooks leave off. 

The conventional guide posts are much more 
numerous than one would imagine. In the 
bidding we have one of the most commonly 
used, the denial of the partner’s suit whea 
holding only one or two small cards of it. 
The average player is so accustomed to this that 
he forgets that it is purely conventional, and 
that such a thing would never occur to an un- 
taught player. 

The bidding of major and minor suits in 
a certain order; the bidding of two-suiters, 
both major or both minor; the bidding of suits 
on the second round instead of on the first; 
the “jump” bids, increasing the contract when 
there is no opposition to it; the take-outs and 
the assists. These are all conventional guides 
for the benefit of the partner. 


HEN there are the conventional doubles. 
Here some margin is allowed for the 
judgment of the partner, who may consider 
there will be more in playing against the 
doubled declaration than in trying something 
else. The rules that govern these doubles are 
purely conventional, and must be thoroughly 
understood by the partner for whose guidance 
they are used; such as that the double must be 
made at the first opportunity; must double 
a limited number of tricks bid; must be made 
before the partner has made a bid, and so forth. 
Some of the bidding that is intended to 
guide the partner may leave him guessing as 
to its real object. Take the case of a partner 
increasing a bid that is not opposed. Does lhe 
want to keep his partner from shifting, or does 
he want to shut out a probable bid from the 
adversaries, or is he simply reopening the 
bidding, so as to give his partner an oppor- 
tunity to do something better? 
When we come to the play of the hand, the 
way is as full of guide-posts as a state highway. 
The down-and-out echo, to direct the partner 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want six tricks against any defence. How do 
they get them? Solution in the September 
number. 











to lead a third round of his suit. .The en- 


couraging discard of anything above a six, to 
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show protection in a suit. The reverse discard, 
to ask a lead of that suit. Then we have all 
the unblocking plays, such as giving up the 
second-best when you make no attempt to win 
the trick on your partner’s lead against a no- 
trumper, so as to guide your partner as to the 
exact location of all the higher cards in his suit. 

All these guide-posts in the bidding and the 
play have a meaning that must be previously 
understood by explanation, or that has been 
learned by long practice:and observation, as 
otherwise they would be as unintelligible to the 
partner as the old trump signal at whist. It is 
quite true that there are many thousands of 
bridge players who know little about these 
guide-posts and care less. They play bridge 
year after year, several days a week, perhaps, 
and get a great deal of enjoyment out of it 
until they happen to cut a partner that keeps 
wig-wagging to them in a code they know 
nothing about, and then tries to teach it to 
them, instead of cutting it all out and playing 
“honest” auction. 

Entirely away and beyond these conventions 
which are very little removed in principle from 
touching the buttons on the waistcoat, there are 
situations in which a really first-class bridge 
player may guide his partner into a desired line 
of play entirely apart from any conventions. 
The only condition for success is that the part- 
ner be a player who uses his head; one who 
stops to figure out the meaning of every card 
played and governs his plays accordingly. 


It is rather curious how few persons realize 
the extent to which this faculty of observation 
and the ability to draw inferences from it may 
be cultivated. Those who play for a stake are 
usually in a hurry to get in as many rubbers as 
possible during the time at their disposal; but 
the great majority of those who play bridge are 
not gamblers. If a census could be taken, it 
would probably be found that at least three- 
fourths of all the bridge played in this coun- 
try is played “for fun”. 

As there is no hurry about getting to the 
next rubber, and they are supposed to be 
playing for the intellectual amusement the 
game affords, why do they not use their in- 
tellects more constantly? They will spend hours 
over a cross-word puzzle, which will not yieid 
anything like the satisfaction that the solution 
of a pretty end-game situation at the bridge 


‘table presents. If some of those who habitually 


play “for fun” would make a practice of watch- 
ing every card played, and trying to figure out 
its relation to the rest of that suit or the hand 
as a whole, they would be astonished at the 
improvement it would make in their game and 
the increased enjoyment they would get out of it. 


HERE is not much credit due to the player 

who is directed by his partner as to just 
what he should do, when those directions are 
given to him by a sv-rem of conventions very 
much like wig-wagg ..g; but when he has to 
figure it out through his attention being ai- 
tracted to something unusual, something per- 
haps in the nature of a departure from the 
regular course of play, and when he finally 
solves the problem, then he is a good bridge 
player. 

I was fortunate in coming across two interest- 
ing examples of this method of guiding the 
partner last March at Pinehurst, where one 
may always find a number of players of the 
first class. Here is one of the hands: 
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The Golfer 


The Golfer dealt and passed. The Broker 
bid a spade, and his partner denied the suit with 
two clubs, but, with eight honours to score, the 
Broker went back to the spades. 

The Expert led the ten of diamonds, Dummy 
put on the jack and the Golfer won with the 
queen. When this held, his partner is marked 
as having led from ace-ten-nine and others. 
The king was returned, upon which the Expert 
played the nine. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Sry THE MEAL OR AS A MEME SOUP BSLONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 












QuaALity! 


How promptly and inevitably you sense it! 


From the very first taste of Campbeil’s Printanier Soup you 
are aware of distinction, of subtle and highly specialized skill. 


a Always an especial favorite with the fastidious, this beauti- 

) fully clear and delicate soup is particularly appealing just now 
when it is so often served JELLIED. You simply put the can 
on ice overnight and the soup becomes a dainty, amber-colored 
jelly—a charming delicacy. 
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BUICK 


In the class of cars between 
400 and 1000 pounds, quite the 
most popular car in England 
today, is the Bv*-* which 
is imported in a variety of 
models, all of which have 
a very smart appearance 





DRAWINGS BY J. W. WILLIAMSON 


Notes on Motoring in England 


A Classification of Cars by Cost Is Considered by the Motoring Public 


OTOR cars have now reached a point 

of evolution when it is no longer neces- 
sary for intending purchasers to worry very 
much about the make. European cars can 
roughly be divided into three classes, classified 
according to their cost, namely, cars costing 
£1,000 or over, medium cars between £400 and 
£1,000, and finally small cars costing up to 
about £400. In making a purchase of any 
of these three classes the prospective 


to their own requirements by one of the weii- 
known body builders. The Rolls-Royce, the 
Lancaster, the Farman, the Panhard Levasseur, 
the 45 h.p. Renault and the Bentley will all do 
all that can humanly be expected of a machine 
and will meet the needs of the most fastidious 
for reliability, speed, silence and general 
flexibility. 

Having one’s fancy 


indulged personal 





owner is undoubtedly influenced by per- 
sonal taste more than anything else, for 
in an age when about nincty percent of 
the population owns a motor car scarcely 
one man or woman in a hundred has 
anything more than a very superficial 
knowledge of the mechanism. If they 
seek information they will receive a di- 
versity of opinion and will, most prob- 
ably, in the end have todecide for them- 
selves; and this decision invariably rests, 
first on the price of the car and, second- 
ly, on its appearance; together with the 
use that it is intended should be made 
of it. Those who intend purchasing a 
car costing £1,000 or over usually buy a 
chassis and then have a body designed 
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RENAULT 


The enclosed car of the future will probably have more of 
a streamline body than the present day sedan which will be 
no detriment to speed, as proven by this enclosed body Renault 
racing chassis which made 100 kilometres in 31 minutes 


amongst these chassis,:the choosing of the body 
consists primarily as to whether the car is to 
be an open or closed one and the general tend- 
ency at the present moment is for a closed 
car. In choosing an enclosed body smartness of 
appearance combined with good lines are the 
chief essentials. There is quite likely to be a 
very considerable change in the lines of the 
saloon cars of the future, for at present 
they are far too upright in appear- 
ance and do not make nearly cnough 
use of the streamline effect. That it is 
possible to obtain a really wonderful 
streamline effect in an all-enclosed body 
has been proved by Messrs. Renault, 
who recently built an enclosed body to 
their 45 h.p. 6-cylinder racing car, 
which, by the bye, recently covered 100 
kilometres in 31 minutes 46.78 seconds, 
which proves that an enclosed body is 
no: necessarily a deterrent to speed. The 
body of this car follows the line of the 
frame and in this particular instance 
perfect streamlining is completed at the 
tail by an aluminium under-shield. 
Naturally the general design would 
(Continued on page 96) 











DAIMLER 


Another car of moderate price is the 650 pound Daimler in the 
16-55 horsepower model with standard sport body, considered one of 
the smartest of this type of car and one which is having a great success 
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AUSTIN 


The 12 h.p. Austin standard Saloon, which costs only 455 pounds, is 
also a car with an excellent reputation, both as regards mechanical 
attributes and appearance—much seen about at sporting events 
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PEEP into the bathroom of the little 
house on the hill, and there you will 
see heaps of snowy towels. Towels 
that are beautiful to look at, soft 
and pleasant to touch, the kind some 
people think of as “company” towels, and which are 
carefully put away until guests come. 

But the mistress of the little house has found “‘com- 
pany” towels and every-day towels can be 
identical if she buys the Cannon brand. =~” 
For Cannon towels, even the “company” = |{ 
type, come within the price she can afford 
to pay for towels for daily family use. 

Millions of women have learned about the 
remarkable values offered in Cannon towels. 
They buy them in greater number than all 
other towels combined. More than half the 
towels sold in America today are made in the 
Cannon mills. This vast production means 
minimum manufacturing cost, and a mini- 
mum selling price. 

No matter what type of towel you want, 
you can buy it for less by selecting from 
the Cannon line. The hotels of America 




















The new 
“Blowing Whale” towel 


“Company lowels for 


every-day use 
How you can have them 





CANNON 
TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 









know this. Most of them choose 
Cannon towels because they have 
found Cannon towels to be the best 
towel investment they can make— 
from the standpoint of first cost and 


durability too. Cannon towels come in almost un- 
limited variety. Great luxurious bath towels, gorgeously 
bordered or patterned in colors. Medium sized towels, 


not quite so heavy in weight. Little towels 
(also of turkish weave) which men like so 
well for shaving. And hosts of splendid 
huck towels for the hands and face. You 
can buy them singly or by the dozen at 
prices ranging from 25 cents to $2.50 each. 
Sold only in dry goods and department 
stores. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., 
New York. 


» » » 


All Cannon towels patterned or bordered in 
color may be washed and boiled as fearlessly as 
all white. They will not fade. Every towel is 
subjected to the severest test of color and proved 
absolutely fast before it leaves the mill. 
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Dhaene any other shaving 
pteparation—simply be- 
cause it gives men the refresh- 
ing shave. Quite naturally it 
is favored by men who habit- 


ually seek the best. 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75¢; Cream, 
soc; Talcum, $1.00; Eau Vege- 
tale, $1.25; Facial Soap, 50¢ 
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A Chinese Ghost Story 


(Continued from page 38) 


across China with your mind at peace. 
And I, moreover, am a priest. I have 
no interest even in a pretty woman, 
and so I spare myself the possibility of 
ending my days at the bottom of a 
well. Besides, we were living in the 
year when pork was plentiful, and pigs 
are animals I have always been fond 
of. I began to recite to myself phil- 
osophically the proverb, so celebrated 
in China, ‘The 


ment, the unusual trappings of the 
horses, the Mongolian head-pieces of 
the officers (which I could only faintly 
distinguish in the diffused light of the 
oiled paper lanterns) the cloaks lined 
with wild-cat fur and the old. 
fashioned soft-boots——all this in. 
trigued me so much that I got up to see 
more. I peered through the slits of the 
door on the left, through which the 
general had gone 








God of War is 
great, but a pork- 
er is greater than 


the God of War’, Writes 
Another Story of the Orient 


More Yellow Vamps 
in the September Issue 


when the noise in 
the courtyard grew 
louder and the sol- 
diers shouted, 
‘Here comes the 
general!’ And as 
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out. The light of 


Pau ] Moran d a lamp filtered 


through the loosely 
joined boards. In 
the room I only 
saw a rattan camp- 
cot without bed. 
ding. Stalks of 
maize were drying 
on the roof. The 














the footsteps of his 
bodyguard could already be heard, 
the soldiers who had crowded the 
courtyard all went out to meet him 
carrying lances and yellow pennants 
with green dragons. I noted that they 
had no rifles, machine guns, or cart- 
ridge belts, a circumstance rare with 
these elegant Chinese armies, which are 
usually armed to the teeth. 

“There was a procession illumi- 
nated by several dozen paper lanterns. 
Then a large Chinaman of martial 
and doughty appearance, with a nose 
like a hawk’s beak and a great long 
beard, alighted from his horse before 
the door of the inn, entered, and 
seated himself in the place of honour. 
I assumed him to be some local tyrant, 
a provincial Boxer, or a tukaun or 
countryside super-bandit of great im- 
portance. I have met many such, 
holding up the salt tax and some- 
times plundering the wayfarers. How- 
ever, this one had the grand manner. 
. . . Over his armour he wore a robe 
of pale blue brocade and a satin cap. 
His hands were hidden in his sleeves, 
in the way portrayed in old prints. 
His beard also intrigued me; I had 
never, except in the theatre, seen a 
beard which belonged to the early days 
of Mandshu. He was served with wine 
in a porcelain cup and ate from a bowl 
which contained shark’s fins floating 
in a muddy sauce, mixed with small 
preserved oranges. He ate and drank 
noisily, as generals frequently do. Then 
he caressed the inn-keeper’s wife. ‘Your 
wife is ugly,’ he said to his host. ‘An 
ugly woman in the family is a treas- 
ure.” He laughed, a dry laugh that 
sounded like bamboo crackling in the 
fire. He made some frightful noises 
to bear polite witness to the fact that 
he had dined well, and then called his 
officers. He said to them: ‘You have 
been on the go for a long time. Let 
everybody return to quarters. I am 
going to take a little rest. As soon as 
you receive the order resume march.’ 
The officers answered him with the 
usual signs of understanding and went 
out. The general then called, ‘A-ts-i!’ 
A moment later, a frail young officer, 
with his face painted, who was dressed 
in silver armour, came.out of the room 
on the left and prostrated himself. His 
chief entrusted to him his commander’s 
staff. The people of the inn closed the 
front door and retired. 

“The strangeness of some of these 
details, the display of antique arma- 


general appeared 
disquieting and majestic in the dim 
light. He had the air of being power- 
ful and, at the same time, he appeared 
to be caged. The orderly was stand- 
ing at attention near the door. He 
prostrated himself once more and then 
came forward. The huge shadows of 
the two men (more than usually en- 
larged, because the lamp projecting 
them stood on the floor), passed in 
phantasmagoric sweeps across the 
rough walls of limestone. The two 
men seemed to be talking but, although 
I was very close to them, I could dis- 
tinguish nothing. Their voices were 
as low as the buzzing of a wasp. 

“Then I witnessed an extraordinary 
thing: The general seized his flat nose 
between his thumb and index finger, 
placed his other hand on the nape of 
his neck, turned his head around, and 
detached it from his shoulders. With- 
out the slightest sound he deposited his 
head on the cot... . Just imagine— 
he detached his head, beard and all, 
with his head-piece still on. The 
mouth opened and several large black 
teeth fell out of it, and scattered on 
the floor. The eyes trembled ever so 
slightly in their sockets. They were 
like oysters, and’ they would have 
fallen out, except that the lids were 
so tight. The rest of his body remained 
standing. At the neck, which seemed 
hollowed out, I saw a dark channel 
leading to the inside of his body. No 
blood came, but only faint dark fumes. 
... The faithful A-ts-i was attending 
his general as carefully as a lady’s 
maid. First, he took off the general’s 
brocaded robe, then his armour en- 
graved with golden dragons, then the 
bracelets and finally, he took off his 
two arms, close to the arm-pits, and 
placed them on the bed, also—one on 
the right and one on the left, like 
metal pegs serving to keep the different 
parts of a clock together. Then, the 
general having stretched out, the dili- 
gent orderly detached and put away in 
precisely the same manner the general’s 
two legs, which continuous horse- 
back riding had bowed slightly. And 
the limbs, too, dropped noiselessly on 
the bed as if they were filled with 
sawdust. At this moment the lamp 
went out and I could not see the finish 
of this gory and_ extraordinary 
dismemberment. 

“Staggering, I took flight and found 
my room. I covered my eyes with my 

(Continued on page 82) 
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| N so far as the new, 90-degree, 
eight-cylinder Cadillac is con- 
cerned, discussion of mechanical su- 


premacy is unnecessary and almost 
useless. 


That supremacy proclaims itself un- 
mistakably in performance as it has in 
every Cadillac which preceded the 
present splendidly successful car. 


American lovers of fine motoring 
have always listened respectfully to 
assurances which promised an im- 
provement upon Cadillac. 


But they have never 
been lured away be- 
cause it has always 
beenso simpleand so 
easy a thing to prove 
to themselves by 
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Cadillac performance that Cadillac 
has never been equaled. 


Once again in the unprecedented 
sales of the new, 90-degree, eight- 
cylinder Cadillac we are witnessing 
that silent turning away—that return 
to something solid and assured and 
unmistakably superior which Cadillac 
has always provided. 


In this case, however, Cadillac finds it- 
selfalmost the only occupant of its own 
fine car field—and the old Cadillac cli- 
entele is being so enormously augmen- 
ted by new accessions that the careful, 
painstaking capacities of this great 
plant are being taxed to the utmost. 


The Cadillac market is growing—it 
will surpass all previous conception 
in the immediate future. 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. 6. Detroit 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS- CORPORATION 



































Golf & (Country Suits 


OF LINEN 


The jacket and knickerbockers illustrated are of 
the finest quality imported linen. Details of finish, 
pre-shrinking and tailoring insure permanent 
fitting qualities. Separate linen jackets, *18 
The correct knickerbocker in three 
lengths, *8.50 and *12 
New summer cravats in linen, foulard 


and crepe. Shirts of English madras. 
Golf stockings 


THE NEW LEGHORN HAT 
SPECIALLY BLOCKED 


TO BE WORN AS ILLUSTRATED 


ER IRIPIER & (1. 


Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT 467" STREET 
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VANITY FAIR 


Conflicting Aspects of Paris 


(Continued 


liness is indeed next to godliness! 
Formerly a vein, Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse has become an artery through 
which pulses most of the none too 
red blood which comes straight 
from the none too sound heart 
of Greenwich Village, U.S.A. God’s 
in His Heaven, prices soar, National 
Cash Registers adorn all the progres- 
sive cafés, Wrigley advertises where 
it will do most good, the franc touches 
33, and that invaluable home of hilar- 
ity, Le Concert Mayol translates “Oh! 
Quel Nw”, the title of its revue, as 
“Ladies Shirt Off? (!). 

So much for “Paree” and the tri- 
umph of the Worshippers of Bathtubs. 
And now, a few words concerning the 
second Paris, the unconquerable and 
authentic city: “Paname”. 

Pounds, progress, dollars and morais 
have assailed and still assail her, but in 
vain. At any bistro, a bordeaux blanc 
is still a bordeaux blanc and un demi 
is still un demi and fine is fine, for all 
the attacks of “whiskey”, gin, “pal-al”, 
and grog américain—not to mention 
the Ligue Nationale Contre lAlcoél- 
isme (O, mores!), Albeit employed 
nightly as an advertisement for Citroén 
automobiles, that ultra-Freudian sym- 
bol which is known as de tour Eiffel 
smites the sunlit heavens as aforetime. 
A foire goes full blast at Porte Vin- 
cennes, with its “toboggan” and its 
“steam swings” and its games and 
shooting galleries and wrestlers and 
stomach-dancers and bodiless ladies 
and lion tamers. The Tout Est Bon 
café of Porte Saint Denis still observes 
the Tout Va Mieux café, just across 


A Chinese 


(Continued 


sleeves in the Chinese fashion and 
barricaded myself behind some boxes; 
I remained thus, motionless, waiting 
for daybreak. Between the first and 
second crowing of the cock I felt an 
acute chill pass through me. I lis- 
tened carefully: All the army was 
sleeping, without a doubt, for I heard 
no sound. At last I decided to open 
my eyes and get up. The dawn was 
breaking . . . I had been sleeping in a 
rough thicket out in the open. ‘In the 
distance the ‘Yellow Country’ 
stretched away till it merged in the 
horizon. There were in the vicinity 
unforgettable deformities of Chinese 
‘loess’, a country of ditches and ra- 
vines, full of caverns, and dungeons 
that seemed to be haunted ruins, and 
yet were but freaks of nature. The 
deep blue of the sky was growing paler 
and behind me, in the distance, the 
mountains which I had crossed the 
evening before were becoming lost to 
sight. I studied the surrounding 
countryside closely: Not a sign of a 
human being, not a pagoda or a habi- 
tation in sight, not even a tomb. I 
resumed my journey and arrived an 
hour later at a little village consist- 
ing of those Chinese houses which 


from page 65) 


the street, with a scornful smile. At 
Auteuil and Longchamps there are stil] 
hooves and colours. Defying un. 
counted films américains, the ancient 
and honourable théatre du Chételet 
promulgates its honourable and ancient 
brand of three-dimensional melodrama 
—the Fratellinis have moved ta the 
Cirque d’Hiver, but a cirque is still a 
cirque and they are still the Fratellinis, 
“Miss” appears in a super-Follies con- 
coction, but still does the sacred Mis. 
tinguette stuff—the Moulins are all 
turning. Always, the Jardin du Lux- 
embourg has its wooden horses to ride 
and its tiny ships to sail; and in the 
Elysian Fields guignols twinkle like 
fireflies. Barges and bateaux mouches 
glide (and will forever glide) through 
the exquisite river; from which old 
gentlemen, armed with prodigious 
poles and preternatural patience, will 
forever extract microscopic fish. Be- 
neath “Paree”, beneath the glittering 
victory of “civilization”, a careful eye 
perceives the deep, extraordinary, lumi- 
nous triumph of Life Itself and of a 
city founded upon Life—a city called 
“Paname”, a heart which throbs al- 
ways, a spirit always which cannot 
die. The winged monsters of the 
garden of Cluny do not appear to 
have heard of “progress”. The cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame does not budge 
an inch for all the idiocies of this 
world. 

Meanwhile, spring and summer 
everywhere openingly arrive. 

Lovers capture the Bois, 

In crooked streets young voices cry 
flowers. 


Ghost Story 
from page 80) 


seemed sunk into the fields, almost 
level with the ground. I had reached 
Tien Tshu Tan, at last. Here was the 
Catholic Mission, with its fine cook- 
ing, its good Alsatian Sisters and its 
lepers. I found Father Elemir, for- 
merly professor at the University of 
Pekin. His kind and ruddy Western 
face finally took away the remainder 
of my fright and reassured me once 
more of earthly realities. Without 
mentioning any details of the previous 
night, I told him vaguely about the 
place where I had stopped. ‘The 
region through which you passed,’ said 
my learned colleague, ‘was once the 
scene of enormous human slaughters. 
. . . That was very long ago.... 
About the Han epoch. The old his- 
torians tell of a day,—about 200 B.C. 
—on which three hundred’ thousand 
people perished; they describe how the 
famous general Hiang-Tsie was dis- 
membered after the battle by soldiers, 
eager to win the prize promised in ex- 
change for his life? And Father 
Elemir added: ‘You spent last night, 
without being aware of it, on a very 
ancient battlefield. . . . But I hope that 
did not keep you from. sleeping 
soundly?’ ” 
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ce Se U y nN oe Am e 71 Cay America has its aristocracy of intelligence and culture, of achievement and 
wealth, of taste and talent. Every community has its leaders of thought 
and action. And historic Washington— drawing its leaders from every 


: Ar 1S LOC VAC) section of the Union—is representative of the aristocracy of them all. 


There in the world’s greatest capital it is natural to find Packard cars 
honored by marked preferment—now as for a generation past. That 


: five of the distinguished jurists of the United States Supreme Court 
i own Packard cars is but an indication of this preference among those 
he whose taste and judgment is unquestioned. 

: The list of cabinet members, senators, ambassadors and congressional 
X- leaders who consistently favor Packard with their patronage reads like 
“4 the roster of an American peerage. Packard could cite no stronger 
ry credentials, 


| PACKARD 
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Will you give 10 days to see how white your teeth are ? 


An amazing test will quickly show you how gloriously 


clear your teeth may be. 


How easily and quickly that 


dingy “off-color” look may disappear. 
Simply send the coupon. A 10 days’ supply of this 
scientific way will come by return mail. 








Those Winning Smiles 


Which mean so much commercially, 
socially, are gained this new way with gleaming 
white teeth and firm and healthy gums 


ERE is a new and radically 

different way in tooth care. 
A way that quickly restores “off- 
color” teeth to attractive white- 
ness, that the world’s leading den- 
tists are urging. 

In a few days it will work a 
transformation in your mouth. 
Your teeth will be clear and 
gleaming; your gums firm and of 
healthy color. 


It’s film that hides pretty teeth 
and imperils gums 
Dental science now traces scores 
of tooth and gum troubles to a 
germ-laden film that forms on 
your teeth. 


Run your tongue across your 
teeth and you will feel it—a slip- 
pery, viscous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that 
is why your teeth look “off color” 
and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It lays your gums 
open to bacterial attack and your 
teeth open to decay. Germs by 
the millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

It removes the film and 
Firms the Gums 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel 


Toronto, Canada London, S. E., England 


for it now with your tongue. Note 
how your-present cleansing method 
is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—dif- 
ferent in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 


It accomplishes two important 
things at once: Rernoves that film, 
then firms the gums. No harsh grit, 
judged dangerous to enamel. 


A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Will show 
you how white your teeth are nat- 
urally. Now make the simple test 
today. Results will prove amazing. 


Send the coupon. Clip it now be- 
fore you forget. A full 10 days’ sup- 
ply will be sent you. Write at once. 








FREE Papsadént 


Mailthisfor 


10 - Day The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Tube Endorsed by World’s Dental 
uthorities 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 677, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Send to. 





Address 








City and State 


Only onetubetoafamily 2184 




















Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 








VANITY FAIR 


The Ideal Woman 


(Continued from page 53) 


1. She must be tall but—I hasten to 
add—not too tall. 

2. She must be a brunette—the dark, 
splendid beauty of, let us say, 
Maxine Elliott. 

3. She must have an interesting face 
—a face of mobility and expression. 
4. She must be agreeable. 

5. She must have a beautiful figure. 
6. She must be intelligent. 

7. She must be intellectual, but not a 
poseuse or a précieuse. 

8. She must be witty but not sarcastic; 
able to see a joke but, more im- 
portant, take one. 

9. She must be calm, but not phleg- 
matic. 

10. She must be tolerant, but never 
indifferent. 

11. She must be charming, and by 
that I mean she must possess gracious- 
ness of manner as well as that over- 
worked symbol of the theatre—per- 
sonality. 

12. She must be able to adapt her- 
self to her environment and to her 
associates. 

13. She must possess good taste in 
her clothes, in the cultivation of her 
mind, in her conformity to the ma- 
terial aspects of civilization. 


14. She must reverence the best tra. 
ditions: that is, she must not be 
afraid of being thought old-fashioned,” 


XIII—RUBE GOLDBERG 


One cannot help but think wistfully, 
upon reading our next contribution, of 
the debonair and incomparable lady in 
Mr. Goldberg’s justly famous cartoons 
who hangs on chandeliers, a bow and 
arrow in her hand, and one foot behind 
her ear. The great cartoonist says: 

“I believe a woman’s claim to per- 
fection should start with her ability 
to refrain from looking in shop win- 
dows when she is walking with a man 
—myself for instance. This typifies a 
consideration for the male who, gen- 
erally speaking, is willing to buy a 
woman her coffee and rolls, but does 
not want to be coerced into it. 

“She must be willing to get up on 
an icy January morning, close the win- 
dow and turn on the steam heat, while 
her husband remains under the blankets 
contemplating the gigantic events that 
will harass his brain during the day. 

“She must, of course, be beautiful, 
But the world has different standards 

(Continued on page 90) 


Inside Speaking Out 


(Continued from page 50) 


always distinguished) are getting into 
their seats, most of the cast are on the 
stage congratulating one another heart- 
ily, and possibly a little emotionally. 
All troubles are forgotten, all unpleas- 
antnesses forgiven, everyone loves 
everyone else fervently—even those 
who were particularly obnoxious to 
each other yesterday. The star and the 
ingénue embrace several times publicly, 
the director pats the first heavy man 
on the shoulder (having that morning 
fired him for the fifteenth time), the 
English juvenile is seen shaking hands 
with the Irish second heavy man. _ It 
is all very beautiful. For their joint 
labours have triumphed. They are in 
a “hit”. 

If the layman again suggests that 
all these congratulations at this stage 
are a bit previous, I can only reply 
that he is a sordid fellow who has no 
Faith. Yes, indeed, that is all I can 
reply. He must realise that at 8:25 
P. M. on opening nights all plays are 
big successes. 

The curtain is rising. The play has 
started. There is no turning back now. 
Almost half the audience and quite a 
few of the critics are already in their 
seats. There is a great deal of ap- 
plause as each actor, or actress, enters. 
For some reason or other there is no 
applause at all when they exit, but I 
suppose one cannot have one’s cake 
and eat it too, so to speak. By the end 
of the first act practically the entire 
audience has arrived, though some of 


them seem to be terribly troubled with 
bronchial afflictions. Not one mem- 
ber of the cast is late or missing how- 
ever, as it is another unwritten law 
that, although the audience may not 
arrive till the end of the first act, the 
cast must be there for the beginning. 
The layman may think this a trifle 
unfair, but that’s how it is. 

Everything seems very quiet during 
the second act, though the manager’s 
speech about giving the public beauti- 
ful plays even though he loses money 
thereby does not seem to be quite un- 
derstood by the spectators, and a good 
deal of buzzing is heard in the audi- 
torium. There are also a few laughs 
here and there, though the manager 
does not think he has said anything 
particularly funny. During the third 
act some of the critics are seen to 
leave, but it is presumed they are in 
a hurry to write their reviews for the 
next morning’s papers. Mr. Samuels 
notices some of the audience slipping 
quietly away, but he supposes these 
are the ones who came in too late to 
know what the play is about. Those 
who remain are doing so_ because, 
naturally, they wish to find out. 
Their curiosity is piqued. Obviously 
every play must be about something. 
Well, all things come to an end, 
and this is no exception, but we will 
not dwell on the details, except to 
note that Mr. Samuels does net visit 
the star at the conclusion of the 
performance. 
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BLACK* STARR & FROST 


This dress ornament is a circle of oxblood coral with a decorative 


= 
| |motif in diamonds. At either end of the pin are carved rosebuds of 


black onyx. This piece may be used to gather a gown at the side. 


JEWELERS FOR 116 YEARS 
FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET - NEW YORK 
PARIS + PALM BEACH +- SOUTHAMPTON 
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Even more than faith in Wheary standards 
has inspired the growing preference for the 
Wheary Wardrola. Consider such definite 
advantages as these: A child's strength can 
easily roll it open; a touch will close it, pro- 
tecting its contents from dust and “light fin- 
gers” when you leave your hotel room. There 
are no rumpled rugs; no marks on bare floors; 
no roliers exposed to damage in transit. Its 
solid base is a bulwark against breakage, sav- 
ing repairs; prevents tipping; keeps out the 
dirt of baggage rooms. The net result of these 
advantages is complete clothes protection. 


See the new VACATION and VARSITY 
SPECIALS now on display by Wheary mer- 
chants. Also the WHEARY TRAVELITE 
for automobile travel. Booklet on request 


Weary TrunK Company, Racine, Wisconsin 


The only trunk manufacturer honored by 
membership, Rice Leaders of the World 
Canadian Manufacturers: M. Langmuir Mfg. Co. Ltd., Toronto 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Worm Turns 


(Continued from page 58) 


from abroad and discovering that 
lighting and décors are only a small 
part of what makes a theatre, pomp- 
ously assuming that one or two 
Pulitzer prize daisies made a summez, 
letting English speech go to the dogs, 
and protecting the type actor in his 
asinine absurdities, the movies have 
been slowly and against great odds 
developing the art of the motion 
camera, its use in dramatic and comedic 
narrative, in the creation of illusion, 
in revelation of truth in things and 
people. They have created an ade- 
quate and sometimes startlingly bril- 
liant art of screen pantomime, as dif- 
ficult in its demands on the imagina- 
tion and the plasticity of the body as 
the highest art of the theatre, and nine 
out of ten times more competent for 
its purpose than its parallel on the 
American stage today. 

In two decades the movies have 
evolved Negri, Menjou, Jannings, 
Chaplin. Against the tremendous 
pressure of their many millioned 
audience—the price of their being— 
they are painfully lifting the view- 
point of their expression, reaching now 
to clear minded satire, now to histori- 
cal validity, again to an accurate sur- 
vey of human character. in its variety. 
With all their lingering crudities of 
conception, and with all the difficul- 
ties of forging an art out of what is 
still largely a phenomenon—a primi- 
tive art attached to the religion of 
Prosperity—in a new socially and 
economically democratized world, 
they have begun to understand the de- 
mand of their instrument and to study 
how to make it accepted at its best. 
They have not failed to understand 
the issue before them, even if a large 
part of the theatre appears to have 
lost sight of it. If the theatre fears 
the scrofulous touch of the movies at 
the hem of its gown, the movies no 
less insistently ask to be free of the tie 
that has bound them falsely too long. 
The movies have work to be done, and 
the understanding and will to do it. 
But of course, to pit the theatre and 


the movies against each other, except 
for purposes of a momentary syllo- 
gism, is absurd so far as any final truth 
is concerned. Both in their present 
state are. the results of forces far 
greater than themselves. In their so. 
cial aspects they are less than distinct 
arts, and are mere symptoms of an 
amorphous, confused, speeded up and 
over-crowded civilization. The thea. 
tre has been rudely torn from the more 
or less cloistered space where it served 
its aesthetic function, to wait on the 
sharpened hungers of a greedy democ- 
racy. The motion picture, sprung 
full blown from the forehead of a 
mechanical and democratic Jove, has 
never had any real opportunity to find 
out whether it had an aesthetic func- 
tion, and has been forced to seek con- 
firmation in hidden moments of its 
secret desire for nobility. Whether 
either of these shall live as arts de- 
pends on the future of civilization 
itself, and on themselves only as they 
may be able to reflect any good for- 
tune the destiny of new centuries can 
bring to their doors. The theatre 
doubtless will come to life again 
because man’s memory of it as an 
art is so much stronger than any 
bad momentary impressign, to which 
its contemporary deformation may 
have contributed. But the motion pic- 
ture has no past, and casual critics 
might fear that, born to aesthetic bas- 
tardy, it cannot fail to grow up in 
the ways of artistic sin. But this is a 
short sighted view. Only those who 
are close te the movies can understand 
that the invention of the motion 
camera is as significant for the modern 
world as the perfection of a method 
of oil painting by the brothers Van 
Eyck was for the Renaissance. 

Both the theatre and the movies will 
exist for crowds, as long as crowds 
exist, the movies in the greater part 
because of the ease and fluency by 
which they are suited to mass distri- 
bution. The stage will have to go 
beyond the Little Theatre movement 
to dp as well. 


The Second-Hand Coat 


(Continued from page 60) 


them suddenly disturbed further con- 
versation: once more, the orchestra was 
playing: Les Yeux Bleus. 


1V 


Mrs. Van Loon was once ‘again 
back in Holland, with one hundred 
gulden to spend on a “little dinner”. 
After all that wasn’t so very much, 
what with flowers to be bought 
and a chicken-and-mushroom wol-au- 
vent for fifteen people (for some 
people really did take twice), and the 
wages a butler asked for four hours’ 
service. 

Mrs. Van Loon would not have 
thought of having a butler if it 


had not been for Mrs, DeWitt. 

But Mrs. DeWitt would be sure to 
tell everybody what had been served, 
and how. ... 

_ 2 oe 

“My dear Ida,” 

“Betty, dear.” 

They kissed. 

“I am so glad you could come.” 

“So am I—enchantée!” 

Their mouths smiled eagerly at 
each other. But in their eyes there 
lurked a hardly definable expression: 
an expression of fear and curiosity. 
But their hands remained clasped, ii a 
warm embrace. Impossible, you will 
say? Not at all. Were they not shar- 
ing, and guarding the self-same secret? 
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Women 
>| ARE NATURALLY ENTHUSIASTIC 
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And how instantly its preeminence has _ the outstanding six-cylinder car of quality. 
grown, now that the new lower prices 
give savings of $50 to $200 with absolutely 
no change in the performance, quality, 
, wd comfort, style, equipment, design, materials 


The iene of womankind for or workmanship, which have won such wide- - Penna ‘ 
the smart, continental beauty, the wonderful spread preference and admiration. o wonder thousands upon thousands of 


ease of riding and driving, the thorough depend- women, as well as shrewd appreciative men, 
ability, the safety and the proved endurance Chrysler “70”, at these new lower prices, _ have bartished their final hesitancy in placing 
of the Chrysler “yo”, has naturally made it the brings towoman her ideal personal car at new orders for the famous Chrysler “yo” at these 
preferred car wherever society meets. thrift values which make it more than ever _ new lower prices. 


Priced frum $1395 to $1895 f. 0. b. “Detroit. Eight body styles 


CHRYSLE: 


J \ 


American women possess in high 
degree two precious characteris- 
tics—a fine sense of discrimina- ‘, 
tion and sound sensible thrift. \__ 


Just think of possessing Chrysler verve and 
dash, Chrysler richness of luxury and perform- 
ance, Chrysler distinctiveness and long life at 
these new lower prices. 
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Chrysler ‘'70” Crown Sedan, $1895 f. 0. b. Detroit 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Strike That Failed 


(Continued from page 33) 


That was the mood in which the 
miners formed their grand _alli- 
ance with the railwaymen and the 
transport workers, It was the war- 
time mood; and, stranger still, it chose 
a pre-war weapon. The General 
Strike had been brandished for years 
before the war, to break the sleep of 
nervous communities. They were, it 
must be confessed, easy enough to 
scare. A rail accident bristled their 
hair; the loss of the Titanic gave thein 
a week of wild hysterics. But the 
post-war citizen of a European state 
is a hardier mortal. His trains are 
stopped—and he sits down on a bag 
to wait. His papers fail to arrive in 
time for breakfast—and he listens in. 
His milk is rationed—well, he has been 
rationed before. He has seen worse 
in France; or, if he never went up 
the Line, he—and she also, if it comes 
to that—has seen the street lamps 
darkened and heard the Gothas whir- 
ring and the dull crash of bombs, the 
swish of shrapnel on the empty pave- 
ments. The public nerves are stronger 
since the war; and the moral effect of 
a General Strike, which must have 
scared a pre-war community into sur- 
render, was reduced to wil. In that 
aspect, the threat failed, for the simple 
cause that Labour in a war-time mood 
tried a pre-war weapon upon a war- 
hardened public. 

A second reason led to its utter fail- 
ure. The post-war citizen is a resource- 
ful being. There is an abundance of 
steady-eyed persons who were tempo- 
rary technicians of a dozen crafts 
during the war. And, above all, he— 
and she, too—drives a car. The Gen- 
eral Strike reckoned without that para- 
gon of private property, the family 
motor car; and in the outcome petrol 
defeated steam. 

I have tried to sketch the mind of 
the labour leader and the common 
citizen, because the labour leader made 
the Strike, and the common citizen 
broke it. There were few personali- 
ties besides. On the Government side 


the smile of Mr. Baldwin retained the 
public confidence; there was an uneasy 
feeling that Mr. Churchill might do 
something clever and that Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks might just do some. 
thing. The suppression of newspapers 
effectually silenced Parliament; but 
the Elder Statesmen chimed in with a 
chorus of measured wisdom, of which 
Lord Oxford’s was the promptest and 
Lord Balfour’s the most reasoned, A 
strange feature was the total disappear. 
ance of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
the parlour Socialists. For the labour 
leaders brushed aside the solemn figures 
of their Front Bench. There was no 
sound from Mr. Sidney Webb, no 
word from Sir Patrick Hastings on a 
legal issue of vital concern to their 
supporters; and the House of Lords 
heard nothing from the Labour peers 
except the silence when Lord Haldane 
made no answer to an unpleasant ques- 
tion from Lord Birkenhead. Excepting 
Mr. Thomas, who alternately wrung 
his hands and clenched his fists, we 
saw nothing of the familiar constella- 
tions of the Labour firmament. Perhaps 
the weather was too bad for them, 

Where are we now—a few weeks 
after the strike? The citizen has 
signally defeated the advocate of sec- 
tional loyalties; and we have estab- 
lished once again our right to be 
governed by Parliament rather than 
by King John or by King Charles—or 
even by Mr. Pugh. Since there are 
parts of the world where democracy 
was beginning to lose faith in itself, 
that victory may have its value beyond 
our shores. For ten whole days our 
politics were strictly logical; and in 
that time we established once again that 
majorities rule, that counting heads is 
far better than breaking them, that 
literal translations of German eco- 
nomics are hard to square with British 
facts, and that the Social Revolution 
is not coming just yet. 

Which isthe cause that few of us, very 
few of us indeed, are likely to forget 
in any hurry the cold spring of 1926. 


Our Debt to Hollywood 


(Continued from page 34) 


and long-suffering. He is also cau- 
tious; for he knows, in the words of 
Hilaire Belloc, that 

Whatever happens, we have got 
The Maxim gun, and they have not— 
“we” being the whites. 

Maxim guns can check actions, but 
they cannot control thoughts. The 
coloured peoples think a great deal 
less of us than they did, even though 
they may be too cautious to act on 
their opinions. For this state of affairs 
the motion pictures are not, of course, 
alone responsible. The spread of na- 
tive education, the unedifying spec- 
tacle of the World War, the talk 
about self-determination and_ the 
sacredness of nationality, with the 
promises of liberation made and never 
carried into effect—these have done 
much, perhaps most. But the share 
of Hollywood in lowering the white 
man’s prestige is by nd means incon- 
siderable. A people whose own 
propagandists proclaim it to be men- 
tally and morally deficient, cannot 


expect to be looked up to. If films 
were really true to life, the whole 
of Europe and America would de- 
serve to be handed over us mandated 
territories to the Basutos, the Papuans 
and the Andaman pygmies. Fortu- 
nately, they are not true. We who were 
born in the West and live there, know 
it. But the untutored mind of the 
poor Indian does not know it. He 
sees the films, he thinks they repre- 
sent western reality, he cannot see why 
he should be ruled by criminal im- 
beciles. As we turned, disgusted, from 
the idiotic spectacle and threaded our 
way out of the crowd, that strange 
aquarium silence of the Javanese was 
broken by a languid snigger of de- 
rision. Nothing more. Just a little 
laugh, a word or two of mocking 
comment in Malay and then, once 
more, the silence as of fish. A few 
more years of Hollywood’s propa- 
ganda, and perhaps we shall not get 
out of an oriental crowd quite so 
easily. 
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Camels are sold wherever civilization has its stores. If going into the deep 
woods or far back in the mountains where trade and people have not come, 
better take several cartons of Camels with you. You'll find “Have a Camel” 
the password to friendliness, everywhere. 
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When vacation time 


has come again—and you're off in 
your car for the land of 


carefree outdoors 
—have a Camel! 


WHEN glad vacation time again 
is here. And you’re hurrying away 
to a world of carefree forgetful- 
ness. Ah, then — when straight 
ahead lie the great woods and 
sparkling waters of your own out- 
doors—have a Camel! 


For Camel’s friendly goodness 
makes every fair vacation fairer. 
Each happy day is more satisfy- 
ing, more restful for the com- 
panionship of Camels. Camels 
have never been known to tire 
the taste—they are made of such 
choice tobaccos. Camels are so 
perfectly blended that, indoors 
or outdoors, they never leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. Rolled into 
Camels is more goodness, more 
sheer smoking enjoyment than 
you ever found in any other 
cigarette. 


So as you start away for a 
deserved vacation. As the long 
road calls you on to unexplored 
land. When each day you feel 
more joyously rested—taste then 
the most perfect contentment that 
ever came from a cigarette. When 
it’s your right to be happy, you 
should have the best cigarette 
made, regardless of price. 


Have a Camel! 








Our highest wish, if you do 
not yet know and enjoy Camel 
quality, is that you may try 
them. We invite you to com- 
pare Camels with any cigarette 
made at any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Gaiiinaiiagtini. ~ona aiead erful Car 
~ by order of King Al ae”. Spain 


—\ ~ company with that ultra-select 


( iv group of world-notables who 
“~~ ~ 


Knight-motored cars for their 


persons il use—the King of Eng- 
land, the Prince of Wales, the King of Bel- 


gium, and half the Ministers and Peerage of 
Continental Europe—now, graciously, His 

Spani ish Majesty cents felicitations to 
the American-made Willys-Knight. 


With thesame typeof patented power-plant, 
and building it under one and the same 
license, as the finest and costliest European 
cars—Minerva, Panhard, Mercedes, Voisin, 
Peugeot, Daimler-Knight (vou knoww hat 
these great names stand for)—the **70" 
Will s-Knight, by virtue of its established 
super-etficiency, has earned title to its dis- 
tinction as the fastest and most powerful 
product of its size among all American- 


pullt automobiles. 


No other car in America has the super-efh- 
ciency of the new “'70"’ Willys-Knight Six. 
None other of its dimensions develops such 
phenomenal power... 


Perfected to a point that has gained for it 
swift recognition as the world’s highest 
type of high-speed engine construction, 
the Knight sleeve-valve engine in this car 
outperforms anything that ever was built 
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With a 2 15/16-inch bore and a 4 3/8-inch 
stroke, the improved Knight sleeve-\ hy 
engine of the ‘*7o’’ Willys-Knight Six de- 
velops greater power per cubic inch of 
piston displacement, throughout its entire 
range, than anv other stock American en- 
gine built today. 


_ » » 


In speed and power the power-plant of this 
remarkable car reaches a point of super- 
efficiency above and beyond all other stock 
motors of compar able size. In smoothness 
and quietness, 1n erpnouey: and long-life, it 
has established standards that, previous to 
its coming, had never been thought possi- 


ble in automobile engineering design ie 


An unequaled union of liberal room and 
compact appearance, long racy effect with 
moderate actual length, here too is an 
economy of weight never before achieved 
in any motor-car of its type. 

» » » 
Don't fail to see and drive this new leader 
among sixes at your earliest opportunity. 
about the Willys Finance Plan 
down, smaller 


And ask 
ich means less money 
monthly payments; and the lowest credit- 
cost in the industry. 
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The ‘‘70"’ Willvs-Knight Six Sedan, 





$ Willys-K ht Great Six mod 
S24y5, prices f. o. b. factory. 
ange prices — specincations withou 


Toledo, Ohio. Willys- Overlan id 
T eemeo. Canada. 


Willvs-Over 


Saies Co. Ltd., 
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EARLY in the morning a gentleman 
on his way to Wall Street enters and 
takes a well-worn case from his 
pocket. “Keep this for me,” he says. 
“TI want to make a few additions. I 
will come in later.” “This” is a 
pearl necklace, its value far in excess 
of amillion dollars. . . . Noreceipt. 
No memorandum. 

Again, a charming grandmother 
alights from her car with a tiny 
package. “Will you have it cleaned, 
please?” “It”? is an emerald ring of 
enormous value. ... No receipt. 
No memorandum. Day after day, 
many such evidences of regard are 
given to Marcus & Company by their 
patrons. Gestures of confidence, 
priceless gestures. For the business 
value of this confidence is so great 
that Marcus & Company rate it among 
the first of their assets. 

In many celebrated families, this 





THE PRICELESS GESTURE 
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confidence in the integrity of Marcus 
& Company has been passed from 
grandmother to daughter, to grand- 
daughter. It extends to the farthest 
cousins and to remote branches on 
both sides. “This is where Grand- 
mother’s pearls came from”; ‘This 
is where Barbara got her square 
emerald”; “This is where Aunt 
Phoebe bought Anne’s wedding 
present”—these are remarks heard 
during many transactions . . . and 
they mean that fifty years of integ- 
rity are paying their dividends . . . 
that a half century of fair dealing 
is making its inevitable return. 


Strings of pearls from $200,000 
to $200. A large selection of loose 
pearls to add to necklaces, priced 
from $20,000 to $10. A choice of 
many exclusive and unusual settings 
of diamonds, rubies, emeralds and 
sapphires in a wide range of prices. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 
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O MORE charming houses are built 
today than those of natural stone. 
Whether of the rugged, rough- 
hewn type set among rocky hillsides, or of 
the dignified, classical style that blends into 
a scheme of formal gardens and man-made 
loveliness, such homes are always the per- 
fect complement of naturally beautiful sur- 
roundings. 

Indiana Limestone is the material most 
often used for the building of country 
homes. From the standpoint of beauty, this 
natural stone has no peer. From that of 
economy, it has no equal, for it is the low- 
est in price of all building stones, and has 
practically life everlasting. It does not lose 
its soft color-tones, nor will it crumble and 
decay with age, for it has the peculiar qual- 
ity of hardening on exposure to the air. 

Indiana Limestone is easily and quickly 
obtainable direct from the quarries and mills 
in the Indiana Limestone district, or from 
local cut stone contractors in almost every 
city in the United States. Its use assures a 
home distinguished for its beauty, and as 
solid and substantial as the hills from which 
the stone is quarried. 

Our handsomely illustrated booklet,“ Distinctive 

Houses of Indiana Limestone,” shows many of 

the finest homes in this country which have been 


built of this material. A copy will be sent you 
free upon request 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 757, Bedford, Indiana 


Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 


oom discourage cleanin \ 


Indiana Limestone build- | 
ings, since the venerable 
antique effect produced by 
weathering is conceded to 
be one of the great charms | 
of natural stone. However, 
| anyone determined toclean 
| @ stone building may ob- | 
| tain complete information 
| on methods that will not | 
destroy the surface of the | 
stone, by writing to the \¢ 
Indiana Limestone Quar- 
| rymen’s Association, Serv- é 
ice Bureau, Bedford, ? \ 
Indiana. 








Charlies A. Platt, Architect 
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VANITY FAIR 


Guiding Your Partner at Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 76) 


The Golfer, who is a very fine 
player, stopped to think this out. Both 
queen and king have held, and the 
deuce has not fallen in two rounds. 
The Golfer himself holds the eight, so 
his partner must hold ace and deuce 
only, as he would have opened with 
the ace from a five-card suit. 

Why does he not play the deuce on 
the return of the king? 

There can be only one reason. This 
is to leave the Golfer in the lead at 
the end of the third round if he hap- 
pens to have the eight, compelling him 
to shift his suit. On looking at the 
Dummy, there is only one plausible 
shift of the two possible suits, trumps 
or hearts. In view of the fact that a 
club finesse would succeed and the 
Broker might get rid of his losing 
diamond, the trump lead is too risky. 
The Golfer led the king of hearts and 
followed with the small one. 

Three heart tricks and the ace of 
diamonds set the contract. It is quite 
true that the three heart tricks will 
make if the Expert wins the third 
round of diamonds and leads a small 
heart, but that is taking a long chance 
that his partner holds the king. If the 
ace of hearts is led first, to be sure of 
saving the game, the Broker makes 
his contract. As the hand is played, 
the Expert is sure of an extra trick if 
he can get his partner to lead a heart, 
but there is no convention available 
to tell him to do so. The partner must 
use his head. 


ANSWER TO THE JULY PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Pro}. 
lem LXXXV: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want all the tricks. This js 
how they get them: 

Z leads the spade king, which holds, 
He follows with a small diamond, 
which Y trumps with the jack of 
hearts. B can either discard or undez- 
trump. Y then leads the ace of spades, 
upon which Z discards the jack of 
diamonds. Y’s next lead is the three 
of trumps, and Z wins whatever B 
plays. 

Z now makes the ace of clubs. The 
king of diamonds follows, which A 
covers with the ace and Y trumps with 
the queen of hearts, and leads the jack 
of clubs, If B has two trumps left, 
he loses them both. 


The Ideal Woman 


(Continued from page 84) 


of beauty. Very often the exquisite 
creatures who dazzle our eyes in the 
ballroom, or at the opera, look like 
a last year’s straw hat to the butcher 
boy who delivers the veal cutlets the 
following morning. Evening beauty 
is not beauty unless it can withstand 
the ravages of a morning exposure. 
A cheerful disposition and a certain 
freshness of mind can make a woman 
with an awning nose, a subway mouth 
and a pair of fanlike ears look like 
Venus rising from the bath. 

“The perfect woman cannot be a 
leader. If a woman is strong she will 
want to inaugurate some movement or 
other—a movement, for example, to 
make hens lay square eggs. 

“She must have just enough brains 
not to be relegated to that great clas- 
sification of women known as ‘dumb’. 
Too many brains in a woman lead to 
vanity; vanity leads to assertiveness, 
assertiveness leads to sensible shoes, and 
sensible shoes lead to nothing in 
particular. 

“The ideal woman must conform to 
these requirements and to many more 
besides. She must also be able to live 
in the house with an imperfect man 
without being possessed by a firm de- 
sire to poison him.” 


XIV——COREY FORD 


No symposium on the subject of the 
ideal woman would be complete with- 


out the contribution of a satirist. Mr. 
Ford is one of the more successful 
humorists, and here are his views 
anent the Ideal Woman: 

My Ideal Woman?—as a patriotic 
American, there can be only one. She 
shall always be first in my heart of 
hearts, my true Influence for Good. 
Let others sing the courtesan and the 
country-maid, the adventuress and the 
home-girl; my Ideal Woman towers 
straight and tall above them all. 
Others may list the Ten Most Desir- 
able Qualities in their Dream Girls; 
mine has not Ten Most Desirable 
Qualities, but a Hundred. You may 
see her with a torch upraised, spread- 
ing the radiance of her Truth to all 
the nations of the earth. You may 
even take a small boat out from the 
Battery; and for twenty-five cents you 
may climb up inside her and on a clear 
day see most of Lower Manhattan. 
She is the eternal symbol of the land 
of the Free and the Home of the 
Brave; my country, right or wrong. 
She stands for patriotism; she stands 
for independence; she is willing, in 
fact, to stand for almost any of the 
prohibition, graft, censorship, hokum 
and bunk that is committed in her 
name. Gentlemen, friends, fellow- 
countrymen—I give you the Statue of 
Liberty, my Ideal Woman, Miss 4mer- 
ica. Like any other Ideal Woman, she 
is just a figure of speech. 
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URMI—the greatest middle distance 

runner and long distance runner of 
all time, up to the marathon route, intro- 
duced the system of starting each race from 
a relaxed position. He put no strain upon 
his nervous system and his muscular system 
by tautness or over-tenseness. Strain, like 
worry, is one of the great destroyers. He 
discovered that ease and repose helped to 
build up the pliability which leads to speed 
and stamina. He keeps relaxed up to the 
starting gun and this study in relaxation 
has been a big factor in bringing: him 
more world’s running records than any one 
man ever held before. His mastery of re- 
laxation has kept both nerve 
and muscle fresh for the 
winning spurt. 


Relaxation is possible only when you know that 
no force can throw you. The only way to prevent 
any force from throwing you is to resist 
each force in keeping with its magnitude. And 
right there you have the Stabilator principle. This 
Stabilator principle is patenced — and Watson 
Stabilators enjoy complete, sole and exclusive 
license under these patents. 











@ 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets, PHILADELPHIA 


NTIL Nurmi showed the way, no one 

thought of the practical value of Re- 
laxation in winning races. Until Stabila- 
tion showed the way, no one thought of 
the rest-value and health-value of Relaxa- 
tion in Motoring. 


We ate creatures of habit. Years of motor- 
ing with every nerve and muscle on guard 
against the sudden thrusts and throws of 
spring-recoil, built up the habit of tension. 
We came to accept fatigue as a necessary 
result of motoring. Even when you ride 
in a Stabilated car, you probably will not 
relax at first. Old habits are too strong, but 
gradually, as you realize that the expected 
thrusts and throws do not 
come, a new habit will assert 
itself. You will sit back, relax 
and rest. Then each moment 
in your car will be refreshing, 
invigorating instead of tiring, 
a source of energy instead of 
fatigue, a means to health. 


Such pre-eminent cars as Cadillac, Chrysler, 
Duesenberg, Franklin, Isotta Fraschini, 
Jordan, McFarlan, Peerless, Stutz and Willys- 
Knight, are standard equipped to give you 
relaxed motoring. 
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The Revelation Suitcase will save you 
time, trouble and temper 


PACKED for a MONTH 


Pile it high with clothes for the long 
journey —you can always close it with- 
out a struggle. The locks extend — the 
hinges extend. You can always get that 
last moment inevitable “more” into it 
without making it bulge or crushing its . 
contents. 


PACKED for a WEEK 


When less than full you simply press 
down lightly on the lid —click, click, \ 
click — till it fits its contents exactly. 
Locked securely in any one of its fourteen 
sizes, it holds everything firm and snug 
—nothing is mussed by.tumbling about. 
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PACKED for a WEEK-END 


Pressed down to minimum capacity the | 
Revelation looks like an ordinary suit- 3 
case, save that it’s smarter— smartenough, 
for instance, for the Prince of Wales. 
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DJUSTS to 14 SIZES” | 


. . . 
At better class department stores and luggage shops throughout the 





United States and Canada 
PRICED FROM $12.50 UP 
















Write us for catalog or call and see demonstration. 


THE REVELATION 
SUITCASE CO., Inc. 


561 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(at 46th Street) 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN MONTREAL 


Ww 
CATALOG 
& PLEASE! 








VANITY FAIR 


Pola Negri 


(Continued from page 55) 


of intellect purely incidentally.” 

Miss Negri was born Appolinia 
Chalupez. Her father was.a revolu- 
tionist. In his daughter’s words, “The 
handsomest man I have ever known— 
dark, fiery and daring.” 

He had drifted into Poland from 
Hungary and had there married Pola’s 
mother. Learning to love his wife’s 
country, he conspired against Russia 
and was punished with exile to Si- 
beria. The little girl visited him in 
prison and kissed him farewell] before 
he was sent away forever. 

Pola Negri’s only brother died of 
the black plague. For two years her 
mother was insane. This was the vin- 
tage of suffering borne by a child who 
later became converted ‘to the happy 
ending. 

Pola is nervous, impetuous, and vio- 
lent of temper. She is charming, gen- 
erous—and vitally honest with herself 
when the tempters are not about. At 
present, she is the world’s most beauti- 
ful ruin. If she could be induced to 
leave the screen and look for the 
buried treasure in her own soul upon 
the stage, she would be much happier 
and the discriminating audiences of 
the world would gain a great actress. 
Her loss to the screen could be filled by 
many attractive telephone girls. As said 
before—I write as one who loves her. 

At twelve years of age Miss Negri 
spoke four languages. While reading 
Italian she fell in love with the verse 
of Ada Negri and took her name later, 
keeping Pola, the diminutive for 
Appolinia. 

At fourteen she went to a ballet 
schoo! and trained for the Imperial 
Ballet. The training was rigid, the 
masters often beating the girls. The 
fourteen-year-old child often winced 
under the whip. She later specialized in 
oriental dancing. When still inher teens 
she made her debut in Hauptmann’s 
Hannele, at ninety rubles a month. 

About this time she went to hear 
the massive vagabond blacksmith, 
Chaliapin, sing before the Czar. 

The mighty-throated revolutionist 
and friend of Gorky sang the national 
anthem. The Czar sent for him. 

He returned to the stage from the 
box of Nicholas and thundered out the 
song of the revolution before his 
impotent ruler. 

When it was over he faced bedlam 
—and Siberia. He stood defiant, the 
muscles in his powerful throat resem- 
bling cables of steel. He had bluffed 
an empire, and was allowed to go free. 

Pola Negri remembers the incident 
with tears of joy. Her gypsy father 
and Chaliapin were brave men. It 
is upon such shoulders as theirs that 
everything worth while in the world 
is built. Pola needs Chaliapin in 
Hollywood. 

At seventeen Miss Negri appeared 
at the Imperial Theatre in Suderman’s 
Sodoms Ende, She next appeared as 
The Slave of Fatal Enchantment, in 
Sumtirun, which Richard Ordynski 
directed. Her success in this play made 
her desire to try pantomime in pic- 
tures. She returned to her native 
Warsaw in 1915, rented a photog- 
rapher’s studio and began making a 
production from her own story called 


4 . . 
‘Love and Passion. In this picture she 


was producer, director, scenarist and 
star. She completed it within a month 
and sold it for fifty dollars. 

The Germans entered Warsaw ‘jp 
1916. Miss Negri was playing on the 
stage at the time. The theatre was 
kept open by the invaders. She was 
compelled to act through a steady 
bombardment. As a result of this ex- 
perience she had a nervous breakdown, 
When recovered, she was asked by 
Max Reinhardt to appear in Sumirun, 
at Berlin. She arrived in the German 
capital in 1917. 

Reinhardt proved to be the greatest 
influence in her life. Miss Negri made 
her début under him and was hailed 
as a discovery. 

Shortly afterward the Universum 
Film Aktien-Gesellschaft, the firm 
popularized as the UFA, offered her a 
salary twenty times the figure Rein- 
hardt could afford to pay her. She 
left her great teacher and made two 
ordinary pictures. She then had a 
stroke of intuition. 

She’ became impressed by a young 
Polish-Jew who directed and played 
small parts in two reel comedies. Miss 
Negri went to the president of the 
UFA and asked that he might direct 
her. That gentleman objected strongly. 
After some weeks and many bits of 
temperament Miss Negri had her way. 
The young director was engaged# He 
had also been a player under Max 
Reinhardt. He is today a splendid 
director. His name is Ernest Lubitsch, 

The first picture made was Carmen 
(called Gypsy Blood in America). 
The next picture in which she ap- 
peared under Lubitsch’s direction was 
Du Barry (re-named Passion in moral 
America). Emil Jannings, the great 
German actor, played opposite her. 
This picture made Pola Negri world 
famous. It was the beginning of her 
artistic débacle, and the pinnacle of 
her career. 

Arriving in America soon after- 
ward, she has played in one mediocre 
film after another. Her personality 
has been too strong for the weak 
vehicles in which she has appeared. 

In Pola Negri the producers have 
an eagle chained. Her wings are weak 
from disuse. Her great spirit flares 
now and then—and subsides. It will 
need to be strong when her contract 
expires in two years. Else, if it is not, 
she may attempt to fly and fall among 
the barnyard fowls of Hollywood 
and never attempt the clouds again. 
She says: 

“I am ambitious to achieve success 
as an artist, not as a personality. I 
despise the word personality”. 

A strangely contradictory person 
is Pola Negri. 

Well she knows that nearly all film 
players have screen personalities but 
no art. But with such small matters a 
potentially great artist should have 
nothing to do. 

Even an embryo Freud might ana- 
lyze her as being torn between art 
and money. 

Pola Negri knows which one is 
winning. 

But, lest I be misunderstood—I 
write as one who loves her. 
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. Bottle Bacilli, the cause 
of Dandruff. Illustration 
a Reproduced from Hazen's 
“Diseases of the Skin.” 
C. V. Mosby, Publisher. 
g 
ed Dandruff, known scicntifically as Pityriasis 
Ss Simplex Capitis, is a disease of the deeper 
he rooted cells of the scalp. 
a It may spread by infection through per- 
ct sonal contact (combs, brushes, etc.). Many 
.P people, for instance, and especially children. 
if are free from the disease until infected 
by actual contact with dandruff bacteria. 
y. Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure, 
le but easy to check. 
ix Unless checked and properly treated it 
has a persistent tendency to reappear, and 
id often in more virulent form, with possible 
h. loss of hair or even total baldness. 
m The treatment to check dandruff requires 
constant cleanliness and the use of a suit- 
B able antiseptic solution to combat the dis- 
os ease and to heal the scalp. 
1S 
il 
it e ot 
r. 
d 
19 
f 
HE current vogue of wearing the haiz bobbed has The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 
‘ revealed to many women that they have dandruff. You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
y In the past, folks thought of dandruff only as some- massage thoroughly. The effect is antiseptic, cleansing 
k thing that spoiled the appearance of a man’s blue serge and healing. And you will be & *”¥d to see how this 
suit. treatment, followed systematicaliy, combats dandruff. 
e 3 
k But we all have reason to be concerned about dan- Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 
1 druff, for it is a germ disease which, unless properly it stain fabrics. 
i ith i f hair or possible 2 ; : F 
t ne often brings with it the loss of ha — Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels tired 
’ a ai and itchy. Dandruff is probably causing the trouble. 
| The ideal treatment to combat dandruff conditions Apply it generously and then massage vigorously. You 
is the systematic use of Listerine, the safe antiseptic. will find it a stimulating tonic for the scalp, and in addi- 
We have received hundreds of unsolicited letters from tion to combating dandruff, you will find that it adds that 
Listerine users, who are most enthusiastic in their claims _luster and softness to the hair that is so important a part 
for what Listerine will do inthis way. If youaretroubled of being well-groomed.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
; with dandruff you owe it to yourself to try it. Louis, U.S. A. 
1 
l 
—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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From Coast to Coast— 


the word has gone round—‘‘Royal Cord 
Balloons make their own good roads.”’ 


United States Rubber Company engineers 
developed this tire to operate at proper cush- 
ioning pressures—protection for the car— 
comfort for those who ride. 

This has been accomplished through the 
flat Low: Pressure Tread and Latex-treated 
Web Cord, supreme in flexibility and 
strength. 

Pure and uniform Sprayed Rubber from 
the Company’s own plantations, adds an- 
other advantage resulting in long time 
service at low cost per mile. 

Once you ride on United States Royal Cord 
Balloons, you will appreciate the difference 
between “‘the Balloon Tire Principle at its 
Best’’ and ordinary balloon tires. 
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POROSTYLE SUIT Customized by 
Hickey-Freeman will give you ex- 
ceptional comfort and good appearance 
on hot days—this summer, and next. 


In prominent stores throughout 
the United States 


Hickey freeman (Lo. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 

















The Outdoors Blanket of America 














“Pendletons” on the Beaches 


Z TT picturesque ‘‘Pendletons’’ you see dotting 

the beaches this Summer are genuine Indian 
/ Blankets, such as designed for and used by the Indians 
for many generations. Woven of finest western wools, 
they are soft, cozy and warm as robe or wrap. 
By their rugged strength they are fit for any 
hardship. In their authentic designs and colorin 
you find the romance of Indian life and legend. 


For motoring, camping, canoeing, on the beaches, at the games, for all 
Winter sports, and for innumerable uses in the home and at college. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS 
General Sales Offices: Portland,Oregon 
Eastern Office: 101 Franklin St.,N.Y¥.City 

Mills: Pendleton, Ore., Washougal, Wn.,Eureka,Cal. 





s. Manufacturers of the celebrated Pendleton Bed Blankets 
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BIRTHDAY CAKES 


UMMER or winter, autumn or spring, 
S for birthdays come in every season— 
there must be a Birthday Cake for the 
celebration. In the country as well as in 
town one may have Dean’s famous Birth- 
day Cakes. They are shipped everywhere 
successfully. Postage prepaid anywhere 
east of the Mississippi on orders over $3. 


So many varieties and attractive designs— 
write for our “Birthday Cake” Booklet. 


628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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DEL MONTE-HICKEY 


New Del Monte-Hickey Sports Clothes for 
Campus, Sports and gay Week-ends away— 
designed especially to emphasize thes Youth 
and Spirit. of Young Women in School... . 


Ready now at. your favorites Shop! 


“DEL MONTE-HICKEY 


246 WEST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 





VANITY FAIR 


A Western Reunion 


(Continued from page 56) 


New York 17 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 
ARE YOU COMING HOME 
Heury 


Palm Beach 18 February 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
NO 
Anne 


New York 18 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 
DISAPPROVE STRONGLY OF YOUR 


PRESENT VISIT PLEASE TERMINATE 
IT IMMEDIATELY 


Heury 


New York 20 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 


DISAPPROVE VERY STRONGLY OF 
YOUR HOST AT PALM BEACH AND HIS 
OTHER GUEST WILL YOU PLEASE DO 
WHAT | ASK AND COME HOME 


Henry 


New York 22 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Cham pagne Villa 
Palm Beach 


MY DISAPPROVAL IS EXTREME INSIST 
THAT YOU RETURN AT ONCE 


Henry 


New York 24 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Cham pague Villa 
Palm Beach 


VERY WELL THEN 
Henry 


Nex York 26 February 
Arthur Freeman 
Knickerbocker Club New York 
WILL YOU DO ME A FAVOUR 
Heury Dumm 


New York 26 February 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
PROBABLY NOT WHAT IS IT 
Arthur Freeman 


New York 27 February 
Arthur Freeman 
Knickerbocker Club New York 
WILL YOU PLEASE WIRE ANNE AT THE 


WRISKS AT PALM BEACH AND TELL 
HER | AM MISBEHAVING 


Henry Dumm 


New York 27 February 
Heury Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
WHY NOT TELL HER YOURSELF 
Arthur Freeman 


New York 28 February 
Arthur Freeman 
Knickerbocker Club New York 
SHE WOULDNT BELIEVE ME 
Henry Dumm 


New York 28 February 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
ALL RIGHT 
Arthur Freeman 


New York 28 February 
Mrs Heury Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 


SAW HENRY AT COLONY LAST NIGHT 
DINING WITH PETITE BLONDE 


Arthur Freeman 


Palm Beach 1 March 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street Nex: York 
BEST WISHES 


Anne 


Nea York 1 March 
Arthur Freemai 
Knickerbocker Club Nex: York 
PLEASE MAKE IT STRONGER 
Henry Dumm 


New York 2 March 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 


HENRY INVARIABLY AT COLONY WITH 
PETITE BLONDE 


Arthur Freeman 


Palm Beach 2 March 
Heury Dumm 
51 East 51 Street Nex: York 
CONGRATULATIONS 


4 nie 


New York 3 March 
Arthur Freeman 
Knickerbocker Club New York 
STRONGER 
Henry Dumm 


Nese York 2 March 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Cham page Villa 
Palm Beach 


BLONDE REPORTED TO BE IN 
RESIDENCE 


Arthur Freeman 


Nez York 3 March 
Heury Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
IVE DONE MY STRONGEST 
Arthur Freeman 


Nexy York 7 March 
Arthur Freeman 
Knickerbocker Club New York 
THANK YOU ANNE IS BACK 
Henry Dumm 
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Fine Distinction 
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achieved by contrasting 
the soft, inimitable glow 
of baguette diamonds, 
Ila with the rich blue of 
surrounding sapphires. 
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J, E.GALDWELL & GO. 


CHESTNUT STREET BELOW BROAD, PHILADELPHIA 
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THE WEEK-END VISIT 


necessitates a smartly up to date wardrobe for the popular 
male—who will find a splendid variety of patterns among 
the Imported French lisle hosiery 





Gentlemen Dining Out 


ak . 
5 at $4.00 per pair 


and the French Silk Crepe Cravats— do not necessarily look alike! 
) Silk lined at $5.00 each Among those subtle differenti- 
« ations which distinguish smart 


evening dress, the waistcoat is 


of first importance. @. Exclusive 
| DUDLEY GELDRIDGE... Catois Vestings in the finest 


ch 


silks and fabrics are available at 
SHIRTMAKERS FOUNDED 1905 HABERDASHERS shops specializing in men's C ATOIR 
5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK clothing of the highest type. VESTINGS - FACINGS 

















From 17 to 70 there are 
Strong - Hewat patterns ap- 
propriate to the age. The 
college man, sensitive to the 
criticism of his fellows but 
keenly alive to the smartness 
of new ideas, finds in Strong- 
Hewat colorful weaves the 
cloths which express his ideas 
and meet the approval of 
his fellows. 


The young man of athletic 
proportions seeks a different 
type of fabric than that 
suited to men of smaller stat- 
ure. No need for either to 
confine his clothes to plain 
shades . . . Strong - Hewat 
has woven colorful patterns 
for each. 


The business man of mature 
years—the older man whose 
hair is greying . . . they, too, 
can select clothes of pleasing 
color and weave... for pat- 
tern and color are being worn 
by all ages, from the college 
freshman of seventeen to 
the retired business man of 
seventy. 


cAmong the thousand and 
more Strong-Hewat Virgin 
Wool Fabrics are many 
patterns appropriate to 
your personality. 





STRONG-HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 


i. / 


PRESIDENT 





ial 


STRONG-HEWAT & CO. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








VANITY FAIR 


All That’s in a Name 


(Continued from page 44) 


accepted terms by now. But the last 
two or three seasons in the theatre 
have seemed to take particular relish in 
naming their plays out of the sides of 
their months. Js Zat So? and The Fall 
Guy, for instance; The Butter and Egg 
Man, Laff That Off. Love ’Em and 
Leave ’Em, a poorish piece of hokum- 
pokum which has scarcely kept 
alive throughout this year by the proc- 
ess of gnawing at its own shoe-string, 
is blessed with an excellent name of 
that sidewalk sort. 

A musical comedy tinge lies over all 
the art of naming things, nowadays. 
By way of assuring you that this is a 
play or a tale which requires no large 
amount of mental concentration on 
your part, they hit on the most casual 
motto, the flippest expression they can 
find. If it applies, so much the better. 
Easy Come, Easy Go, Beware of 
Widows, you can almost see the chorus 
girls do immediate backflips when you 
read these whoops on the billboards. 
Jocularity is its own reward. But 
when so pretty a name as Tilly of 
Bloomsbury, which identified Ian Hay 
Beith’s comedy in its own native land, 
found itself disguised over here as 
Happy-Go-Lucky, tragedy was immi- 
nent, doom inevitable. 

Fashions herd titles into annual 
groups. One year you will have a 
whole batch of things in black—The 
Black Diamond, The Sable Horror. 
Another season will bring flocks of 
birds: Wild Birds on the stage, Wild 
Geese in book covers, The Stork, The 


Pelican, Ostriches, The Dove. Of 
course, that’s coincidence. So is The 
Perennial Bachelor, quite soon after 
The Constant Nymph. So is Kosher 
Kitty Kelly, after Abie’s Irish Rose, 

Evidently there are certain always 
reliable words which publishers and 
public love to see in titles. Youth jg 
one of them; add any adjective at all 
and it will still be a popular choice, 
Beauty is an even surer one. Once, 
when an author I know was going to 
write a book about a skeleton and 
thought to call it The Grim Beauty, 
his publisher swept his doubts away by 
proving that all volumes with the 
word “beauty” in their labels sell so 
and so many thousands of copies on 
that account alone. I believe that title 
was finally discarded, though, because 
of the present distaste against “the” 
on a book cover. 

The title which includes a verb and 
tells off a whole sentence is much be- 
lieved in, now. Heywood Broun uses 
it gorgeously on two of his novels, 
The Boy Grows Older and Gandle 
Follows His Nose. But then Mr, 
Broun is equally happy in all his 
namings: in Pieces of Hate, Seeing 
Things at Night and Sitting on the 
World, for instance. If this craft came 
out of newspaper training, then all 
those with books and plays to name 
should first sit in for a few years at 
copy-readers’ desks. 

But then, when you arrive at the 
names of motion pictures—but need 
you do that? 


Notes on Motoring in England 


(Continued from page 78) 


have to have certain modifications for 
ordinary use but the fundamental ideas 
are magnificent and extremely pleasing 
to the eye. At present in nearly all the 
latest designs for enclosed bodies there 
is too much superfluous overhead space. 
The roofwork could be improved by 
sloping downwards from the centre of 
the body both in front and behind ahd 
the hideous dome-shaped back which 
fulfills no good purpose should be en- 
tirely eliminated. If an open touring 
body is required, the matter is very 
much simpler and the streamline effect 
more easily obtained. 

An interesting example of original 
touring coachwork has recently been 
shown in Vanity Fair, Whilst still writ- 
ing on big cars, one other point might 
be mentioned and that is the absurdity 
of putting two-seater or coupé bodies 
on these enormous chassis. 

If a two-seater for runabout pur- 
poses is required, surely it is better 
to purchase from the second category, 
namely cars of between £400 and 
£1,000 including bodies. I suppose 
quite the most popular car in this class 
is the Buick, which is produced in a 
variety of models, all of which have 
a very smart appearance, but if I 
wanted a ready-made open two-seater 
myself I should not hesitate to pur- 
chase a 16-55 h.p. Daimler with its 
standard sports body, which is quite 
one of the best designs of small cars on 
the market. It will go as fast as is 
good for anyone and has a smart, racy 


appearance, which instantly catches the 
eye. It costs £650 and is an excellent 
bargain at the price. The Austin cars 
are also very good for all ordinary 
purposes and they have one 12 hp. 
model.costing only £455 with standard 
saloon body which is quite the best 
value obtainable for the money and 
has the additional advantage of being 
extremely economical to run. 

Tn. the last category of cars, costing 
under £400, there are a host of dif- 
ferent makes, between which it is very 
difficult to discriminate. The most 
popular are the Morris cars, which 
have proved their practical worth. 
There are two distinct kinds: the 
Morris Oxford and the Morris Cowley. 
A wit has described the Morris Ox- 
ford as a Ford with a university edu- 
cation. There is a new Morris Ox- 
ford coupé which has just come out; 
it is a 14 h.p.-model and is a good- 
looking little car, very easy to drive, 
the steering being light and steady. 
It is not a car designed to go at any 
great speed but which will, neverthe- 
less, do 45 miles per hour quite com- 
fortably. One of the main features of 
the Morris cars which undoubtedly 
makes them so popular is their won- 
derful gear which except at high 
speeds is absolutely noiseless. Another 
excellent small car which is very rap- 
idly gaining in popularity is the 
Clyno. The 2-seated Clyno is mad: 
in two models, 11 h.p. and 13 hp, 
both being excellent. 
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The Peril of Narcotics 
(Continued from page 62) 
eastern portion of the United States, 1,000,000. Dr. Carleton Simon, Spe- 
Of 3o that “snow”, “snow parties”, etc., cial Deputy Police Commissioner of 
Phe often refer to heroin. New York City, has estimated that 
ter The transformation in human char- while only 58 ounces of heroin were 
her acter, after a drug addiction, takes lawfully prescribed by the medical 
mn place swiftly with the young—most profession in the city of New York in 
= swiftly with canaser and heroin. Ina the last twelve months, 76,000 ounces YOU MAY think your 
oe short time a youth of either sex, so were consumed. The Chief of the floors look good enough 
i affected, loses the results of good Bureau of Criminal Identification of but that’s only because 
all heredity and of careful home training, New York estimates the number of you’ve become accus- 
- and all self respect and ambition. addicts in that city at 200,000. tomed to their dingi- 
” Securing the drug supply becomes the The United States Treasury Depart- ness. If you want to 
to : ; ; : : see them as others do, 
: dominant motive of life. ment estimates that r-ore than 90 per i dalla il 
ind In addition to the general anti-social cent of all the drugs: now used in pect ths sony aareciagnn 
ma é : : es 5 : 2 spot under a rug, and 
7% traits of all drug addicts, the heroin addiction cases are smuggled, in spite compare the old sur- 
by addict has two special characteristics. of all the efforts of our Federal face with the new. The 
the First, for a period after taking the Government and State governments. difference is usually 
” drug he experiences an “exaltation of All practicable measures should be amazing. Only then do 
= the ego”, and regards himself as a taken to secure a standardization of you realize cages 
tle hero. He becomes a dare-devil and national, state and local laws, and co- pase ~~ eth a 
os imagines he can accomplish anything operation of enforcement agents. —e seo i mete at. 
he sets out to do. Consequently, he is Vast profits are still at stake. The tractive it could be if 
available for daring robberies and drugs, being powerful and concen- only those floors could 
ud hold-ups. The other characteristic is trated, may be easily concealed. be improved. They can 
- a mania for “hooking” others. He is Much confusion, moreover, exists in be. With the Ponsell 
“4 an active recruiting agent. Another the methods employed in treating ad- you improve them 
= general characteristic of addiction psy- dicts. Ideas of a cure are various and yourself—easily. 
‘ chology is secretiveness. Where the _ the results seldom the same. The con- 
ie drug supply is easily accessible, so that sensus of expert opinion, however, is 
his withdrawal symptoms do not threaten, that the percentage of addicts who 
"8 addicts (who manage to keep to small remain permanently cured is ex- 
ne doses) sometimes remain for months  ceedingly small—so very negligible 
po or years undetected by their families that while salvage is important on SCRAPE d RE FINISH 
" and intimate friends, humanitarian grounds, it cannot be an 
is On account of secretiveness, no one regarded in any sense as a permanent 
* knows just how many heroin addicts cure. YOUR FLOORS ourself 
h there are in the country. We know it Prevention is society’s only cure. y 
d tobe an army. Estimates of the total Education alone can lessen the spread 
' number of addicts, reported in the of drugs. One legislative committee This amazing little machine does all the heavy work— 
1918-19 survey of the Treasury De- has adinirably summed up the problem scrapes, sandpapers, refinishes—then keeps your floors 
partment, range from 200,000 up to of drug addiction: “The cause is igno- in perfect condition forever after— costs but a fraction 
ten times that number, the Survey esti- rance, the consequences misery, the of one refinishing job. 
mating the number in America at over remedy education.” L 
OOK at your floors. Are you satisfied we make can easily be demonstrated. In 
with them? Completely satisfied? Proud twenty-four branch offices we have men 
New Orleans of them? ready and anxious to show you, in your 
You could be. You could make them 9% home, what the Ponsell Floor Machine 
12 (Continued from page 36) ten times lovelier. You could make them ¢2n do. In thousands of homes it has al. 
* envied by every neighbor—admired by teady won the unqualified praise of users. 
a any attention to them. streets, singing, dancing, joy in the air. | every. visitor. Within a day you could It not only refinishes and polishes wood 
ry Why should they? People been They ran into houses and pulled out — oe Re Pg them — “iv — rye — lene, 
Dd. doing that to New Orleans a hundred _ other niggers—sometimes by the hair. for th ee ee covered up lessly clean without the least — id 
; eects : : : j or the most part by rugs, to gleaming, It does away with all the drudgery. Gone 
‘d years now. ; : Shake that thing. I’m getting tired spotless places of which you hate to hide _ is the stooping and kneeling, the wear and 
st This New Orleans civilization aint of telling you to—shake that thing.” | a single inch. tear on your hands of water, soap, clean- 
d no intellectual civilization. A few whites wandering aimlessly “Oh no!” you say, “Not my floors!” ing fluids, scrubbing brushes and wet rags. 
ig Its bedrocked in ships, in song, in _ in the black streets—wanting to dance. | Oh yes, we answer, your floors, ANY Then the machine polishes the linoleum 
the Mississippi River. On Canal Street the big show going | floors. The most neglected floors have pos- with a.result far surpassing anything you 
g Its a way down south town, this on. A pretty good show this year, | sibilities. Layer upon layer of old shellac _ sige — pb ge a oma 
Pe ern ie. ge they tell me. and varnish may disfigure them, Year Surface, ine ust and dirt have a har 
y . . On side streets, hidden away, some- | UPOM Year of ground-in dirt may seem-  tme sticking fo. ? 
at The South always did hoe its own ites ak cecdee ‘wana aed cau ingly defy removal. Yet underneath there Just what the Ponsell Floor Machine 
h row—off’en Canal Street, in New Or- this life u maybe won't see again i | is the clean and honest wood—the hidden does, and how it does it, is a fascinating 
| leans, Little towns South don’t change es > he oi warmth and color of the grain. story. It is a story that every home-owner 
d much, side streets in New Orleans don’t I’m going to tell you it won’t last “But, the expense?” you say. “I’ve had should read. We offer you am interesting 
i change much. long. New Orleans is a swell town. | them give me estimates. What about the booklet that contains it—a clear, brightly 
a It would make you sick if you're the It can be put on the map and it will | hundreds of dollars refinishing will cost << Cee end —_ po gos 
c- naa apg y a td me?” This advertisement offers youa way tory pictures. With your eyes on your 
z up-and-coming kind. Youneversawsuch be too. Its in the air now. Better | 44 overcome that difficulty. It calls your floors, can you say, “No, I am not inter- 
iy paving, politics pretty rotten, I guess. invest some money down here. attention to the most remarkable machine ested”? Take the first step toward more 
‘i You never smelled such smells, saw Better get to New Orleans some | ever made for household use—a machine _ beautiful rooms. Mail the coupon or write 
i" more dirt, shiftlessness. Good gravy! carnival time soon. Beat the boomers | that refinishes floors, scrubs floors, pol- a letter for further information on how to 
2 On Burgundy Street i New Orleans, here if you can. Bring some money | ishes floors—a machine that costs but a sag dr sri ae us for a 
g during carnival time, a brown girl with you. A lot of us down here need fraction of what you usually pay for one rie > tga agpaieans ee a Si pe 
a sitting back of an old heavy wood:n money. We’ll like you better if you a job. biges at The yourself a FREE trial. ta adit tialaal 
= blind. Headline out of a northern bring it down. a peer 2 eens 
a newspaper tacked on the blind outside * * * impossible job of taking off shellac _ HAS e SSS SSS FEN SAA SSS NERS ESKER AES EEA Ss 
\- tae y “eae es 3 varnish becomes absurdly easy. The mani- 
f Kip’s gone back to Alice.” It’s a The end of New Orleans—the old | _ festly back-breaking jobs of sand-papering Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
" pretty wide-open town all right. town, the sweet town, isalready in sight. and rubbing in new wax turn out to bea Dept. 148 
z $ «¢ *& As I told you, right at the begin- matter of merely guiding a machine. 220-230 West 19th St., New York City 
h Carnival went off good O.K. The ning, Caddy Smith’s got her some new And this refinishing only needs to be Please mail me complete information 
+ | Mayor was dead and Ring Lardner brown gloves. done once! The floor never has to be re- |{ gnd,pres epading vows ict, For 
“a came down. Prominent citizen falls A tall girl like that has to scratch a | finished again! Afterward, alittle waxing way whatever. , 7 
f off a float. Lots of northern money in lot. I told you that. — with the << hild : 
* _ The antique men on Royal What I didn’t tell you was how nice oi Re, a we a om Name......++seseeeeesseers DUCE ECS. 
: treet did good. her eyes are. as though they had been refinished the Address... ...cccccccsccececccccosssess 
Niggers cut loose better than ever. You got to find that out for your- | day before. City — “i 
Gangs of them in all the little side _ self. Thisis not mere enthusiasm. The claims eee Cees 7 eae es eae 
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Charming colourful 
knives, forks and spoons 


direct from 
Paris 
especially im- 
ported for the 
summer home. 
$5 for six 
of either in 
Coral Pink 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Blue 





ieee 


$5 for six of either 


The latest model and best quality 
made in France to-day. Gold metal 
blades, ivorine handles. Order now 
from-- 


MRS. F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th Street 
New York 


Pale Amber — 














PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 


21 EAST 61st STREET, NEW YORK 
UR well-established con- 


nections here and in Eu- 
rope enable us to supply out- 
standing items to the collector 


of First Editions. 


If you will advise us of the 
authors in whom you are 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to notify you of recent acquisi- 
tions. 


A carefully selected stock of 

First Editions, noteworthy for 

their fine condition, is always 

on hand. Your inspection is 

invited. 

P. S. —We are offering a complete run 
ONALD 


first editions a FIR- 
¢ ? BANK 4, works. 


Telephone: REGENT 8267 








PEARL PINS— 
of Distinctive Charm 





Softly tinted pearls, cleverly mounted. 
Lovely with summer frocks. 

A—Smart bar pin (3 inches long) $2.00 
B—Dainty Sweater set—the set 2.00 


Colours: Creamy white; deli- 
cate pink, powder blue. Also 
in alternating gun metal and 


white especially attractive 
for mourning wear. 
In ordering by mail, please state 


colour preference. 


THE NEW MOON 


Room 506 505 Fifth Ave. New York 











Our Naughty Drama 


(Continued from page 40) 


parison with the ponderous garments 
worn in daily life by the then 
contemporary females. To maintain 
the same ratio, I am further in- 
formed, the chorus ladies of today 
would have to wear less than nothing, 
if one is to make the comparison by 
the new fashions for women. In the 
days when Mr. Sumner was protesting 
violently at the new form of exhi- 
bitionism which overtook our theatre 
when the Shuberts opened the first 
edition of Artists and Models in 1923 
it used to be said by the crusaders that, 
even if nudity were art when viewed 
from an orchestra stall, the necessity 
of parading unadorned the distance be- 
tween the dressing room and the stage, 
before an army of scene-shifters, con- 
stituted a serious menace to the morals 
of the denuded show girls and might 
easily threaten to break up the home- 
life of the electricians. Whatever per- 
sonal doubts I may have on the sub- 
ject must be set aside to record the 


A Little Supper 


fact that an angry retort was made 
by the show-girls who claimed that 
they always had their cloaks and their 
mothers. Parenthetically, and al- 
though it is beside the point, Fanny 
Kemble, the most famous representa- 
tive of the English actor-family, tells, 
in her Reminiscences, of a show-girl of 
her acquaintance accustomed to appear 
in tights, who died a martyr to mod- 
esty and the integrity of her profes- 
sion, rather than permit. a surgeon to 
examine an infected knee. But Idon’t 
Believe it. 

In summary, the whole question of 
reform in our theatre today is one of 
taste, not one of morals. There are 
still processes of law to which one may 
resort if public decency is honestly 
offended. The fault lies with our pro- 
ducers and playwrights. Until their 
taste is elevated, it is futile to hope 
that American audiences will achieve 
discrimination and a degree of in- 
telligence. 


with Miss Smith 


(Continued from page 48) 


with M. in the Drawing Room. 

Sat. 21 Feb. Don’t feel well. 

Sun, 22 Feb. Saw Mimi in Draw- 
ing Room. Promised me French Bible. 
Taken very ill. 

Miss Smith made at least two calls 
upon a chemist in Glasgow, to buy 
arsenic for the confusion of these rats. 
There was a little delay, but not 
much; she signed the book at the 
chemist’s, with her own name, and 
was allowed the poison. 

Mrs. Jenkins, L’Angelier’s landlady, 
began to be concerned about him. He 
would go out of an evening, appar- 
ently to make a call—he was under- 
stood to be courting a young lady— 
and would be found by Mrs. Jenkins 
toward two or three o’clock the next 
morning writhing in pain on his bed- 
room floor. 

On March 18, Miss Smith made a 
third purchase of arsenic. A few days 
later Mrs. Jenkins was awakened by 
her lodger’s ring. L’Angelier came in, 





Finest material—does not wrinkle. 
tached—barrel cuffs, for 
and smart. 


WHITE OXFORD- SHIRTS—That Will Not Shrink! 
Polo shirt with or without soft collar at- 
discriminating 
Also splendid solid color crépe scai:ves (3 for $10.). 

indly state coilar size, sleeve length and styie desired wien ordering by 
mau. Sumples of scarves on request. 


and he was ina terribly bad way. About 
nine o’clock, he was dead. Madeleine’s 
letters were discovered in his room. 
That young lady fled to the country, 
but was brought back to Glasgow by 
her brother. L’Angelier’s body con- 
tained an enormous amount of arsenic, 
—enough to kill twenty men. 

Legally, the proceedings were a 
triumph, because the verdict was in 
accordance with the evidence. The 
diary of L’Angelier was excluded. 
The dates of all the purchases of ar- 
senic could not be connected with her 
lover’s illnesses in a thoroughly satis- 
factory fashion (although some of 
them were); and on the last night 
of all it could not be proven that 
Mimi and Emile had actually been 
together. He was traced to within a 
hundred yards of the house; nobody 
on earth doubts that they met, nor 
how Mimi had flavoured the choco- 
late on that occa ien,--but the 
law is the law. 






dignity and long wear. Comfortable 












A corner on 
Madison Avenue 


Albert Beonard George as: 
608 Madison Avenue 
corner of 58% §t. 
New York 
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RoosSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at Forty-fifth St, 
Epwarp C. Focc, Managing Director 


O the Grill of this delightful 
Hotei, you may bring your 
friends . . . assured of finding 
just the right atmosphere . . . 
alluring music by Ben Bernie 
and his Roosevelt Orchestra 


. . . delicious food . . 


Dinner Dances 6:45 to 9:30 P. M. 
Supper Dances 9:30 to 2:00 A. M. 








THE PERFECT TIE! 





THE more fastidious you are the 
more you will appreciate these 
smart new ties of Japanese shikii 
silk. They are loomed and tailored 
to our order. Twelve colors—navy, 
light blue, helio, purple, corn, -yel- 
low, light green, dark green, garnet, 
scarlet, rose and pink. Price, one— 
$1.75; three—$5. postpaid. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 








A welcome 
weekly guest 


EEKLY deliveries of 

Sherry delicacies add 
much to the joy of country 
life. 
Sherry Tea, Coffee and Co- 
coa, for instance—not to 
mention cigars, cigarettés and 
those marvelous chocolates 
and bon bons! 


Cur 


300 Park Avenue 
5th Avenue at 58th Street 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 
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Sport Sacks 
tailored of new colorful fabrics 
t. ... finest domestic and im- 
» ported weaves .. . four piece 


~ e « $39.50 and $42.50. 
Write for free style booklet 


| Nat LUXENBERG @& Bro. 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 








AAA 


Exclusive 


Rivinc Boots 


For over 100 
years making 
men’s high 
class shoes. 
Write for Booklet 


showing prices 
delivered to you 


Dacks.. 


73 King Street West 
Toronto 
Canada 


PRET ANAL 





















There and Back 


(Continued from page 37) 


other hour after hour; and presently 
he leans over the intervening space and 
suggests a little rubber of bridge be- 
tween cars. Mr. Furbish shakes his 
head glumly. 

“Been here long?” asks the stranger 
with a chummy smile. 

“No, we just arrived this morning,” 
replies Mr, Furbish. “We haven’t had 
much chance to get around yet.” 

“Do you expect to locate 
permanently” asks the man. 

“T suppose so,” nods Mr. Furbish 
dully. “I don’t think we'll move again 
for quite a while.” 

“Well, let me make you folks ac- 
quainted with some of the neighbours,” 
offers the stranger eagerly. “This is 
Mr. Alvord in the car ahead. This 
here in the truck behind you is Jimmy. 
I think the folks in the big sedan the 
other side of me are Simpkins,” he 
whispers, “but they’re very exclusive. 
One of the oldest residents in the line.” 

“You've got a very nice location 
here,” says Mr. Furbish, staring at 
the sign boards. “Some very nice ads 
indeed.” 

“We like them,” replies the stranger 
modestly. “Nothing showy, you know, 
but class. Yes,” he smiles with satis- 
faction, “a good convenient location, 
gas and electric lights and water, right 
on the main road and not a ten-minute 
walk from the hot dog stand.” 

“What’s around the turn ahead?” 
asks Mr. Furbish curiously. 

“T think it’s a cross-roads,” sighs 
the man unhappily, “but Pm not sure. 
Pve never been that far!” And they 
lapse into silence for several hours, 
and watch a couple of robins build a 
nest, lay their eggs, and hatch a little 
brood of seven. 


here 


Slowly the day advances; the sun 
mounts. It is noon. The little boy 
whispers something to his father and 
is told to wait, we all have to. The 
little girl hungry. 
Luncheon is spread in the back of the 
car, for want of a better place; and 
Daddy has his sandwich fed to him 
By the time 


decides she is 


as .=he grasps the wheel. 





the majority of the meal has dis- 
appeared—with the exception of a 
peanut-butter sandwich, which is not 
found until Grandma stands up—the 
tonneau of the car resembles the 
morning after the Hook and Ladder 
Company Number Seven’s Annual 
Smoker; and it is one o’clock. Total 
gain during lunch: two feet. 

In the course of the next three 
hours, by a lucky break, the whole 
line moves forward ten feet, when a 
driver half a mile ahead decides to 
call it a day, dismantles his car and 
walks back home with the engine un- 
der one arm. Net total: twenty-one 
feet, three inches; and the day is 
nearly over. 

During the past hour or so Mr. 
Furbish has been strangely silent. Mrs. 
Furbish has cast several anxious looks 
in his direction; and what she has 
seen has not reassured her any. ‘There 
is a set look to his thin lips, and 
several flecks of foam have appeared 
at the corners of his mouth. And he 
is muttering to himself; and that is 
always a bad sign. 

As a matter of fact, Daddy Fur- 
bish is muttering the immortal words 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
At first he says them under his breath; 
but gradually his voice grows louder, 
more audible; and, as the sun sinks 
in the west, the words ring out 
crisply: 

“When in the course of human 
events,” he pronounces, “it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bonds which have con- 
nected them with another . . .” 

A motorcycle looms up beside him. 
The policeman motions him grimly to 
the curb. Mrs. Furbish is speechless, 
Mr. Furbish’s face is white; his eyes 
have lost their fire; he is a crushed 
man. One last lifeless moan escapes 
him: 

tea acand thes Pursuits 6.4 OF... /s 
Happiness . . .” he concludes, before 
fainting at the wheel. 

The Declaration of Independence is 
Over. 
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HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Ltd. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 


Breeches Makers, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
E. E. Biedermann 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 
L. R. Shaw 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: HORSIFIED."* PICCY. 
LONDON 








SAG‘. SUTES 





Troon—a distinctive English 3-button 
suit-for-sport that conveys the inimit- 
able style smartness of Banks tailoring. 
Full shouldered, peaked lapels, tapers 
snugly at the hips. 


Tailored to Order—Up to $65.00 


562 Fifth Avenue NewYork Cily 
Entrance on 46th Street 























The newest thing—for summer!! 
AND-TAILORED shirts with Eng- 


lish shorts of the same materials are 
the latest novelty of the season. They are 
comfortable, long-wearing and smart. 

Fashioned by our experienced custom 
designers, they are offered ready-to-wear. 
These sets are exclusive with us and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 

The shirts have plain soft collar at- 
tached, to fasten with gold pin. Cuffs are 
single to button. The shorts are speci- 
ally designed for coolness and comfort. 
Perfect fit is assured by the small button- 
down belt at the back. 


A Captain of Industry says: | | 


<4 S the average normal city life was 
not giving me the outdoor exer- 

cise to which I had formerly been 
accustomed, I gave your system a trial. | 
I cannot speak too highly of it. You 
regulate the work to the capacity of the 
individual. I have felt better, slept better, 
and have become mentally more profi- 
cient since I have had two or three work- 
outs a week under your direction. [| 
would unhesitatingly recommend your 
system to the average man confined to 
his office a good part of the day who 
\ s& wishes a certain amount of freshening 
up to put him on edge.” | 


\ eS AN Very truly yours, | 


JAC AUER HEALTH STUDIO | 


Entirely Separate Departments for Men and Women 


Hotel Biltmore Murray Hill 1067 
New York Telephones { Murray Hill 7920 | 


Major 

Max C. Fleischmann 
is one of America’s 
leading business men, 
internationally known 
as @ devotee of polo 
and other sporis. 














<—\\ \ 





These sets are made from English chambray in solid colors: 
Lavender, blue, grey, green or tan; also in white. Prices. 
postpaid, Shirts $4.50, shorts $2.50, athletic undershirts of 
white Swiss-knit cotton $1. 





HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Established 1899 
15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Importers—Haberdashers 


In ordering please specify 1. 
colour preferred, 2. collar size, 
3. sleeve length, 4. waist measure. 
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FURNISHERS sat A2wa 

& DECORATORS <4 yp 

To H. M. KING GEORGE VV,  e*r eas 
By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, trp. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
& 7 SOHO SQURE, LONDON, W. |. | 








For the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page /*) 


comfortable and smartest costume for 
golf is a pair of grey flannel trousers 
worn with a white tennis shirt and a 
pullover, together with dark brown 
buckskin shoes with crépe rubber soles. 
For boating grey flannel trousers 
should be replaced by white but other- 
wise the costume should be exactly the 
same. 

At such places as Venice ov, 10 fact, 
anywhere in Italy, for day wear the 
grey flannel suit with alternatively grey 
or white flannel trousers is the most 
suitable. The grey flannel suit can be 
worn in England on such occasions a; 
race meetings, Henley regatta and also 
at those informal gatherings which in 
variably take place at Continental water- 
ing places at various hours of the day. 

The most notable feature in men’s 
clothes this summer is the entire ab- 
sence of flamboyant colours, and 
nearly all suits should be made of a 
material without any pattern. 

This makes the ideal wardrobe for 


the summer holiday very much more 
casy to assemble. Ties and _ socks 
should both be of plain colours: in 
fact, if a man took six pairs of dark 
brown socks, six pairs of black lisle 
thread socks and six pairs of white 
socks to be worn with the above ward- 
robe, he would be quite certain of 
always being well dressed. 

A great many men now wear shirts, 
pyjamas, and vests made of a very 
light tobacco-coloured material which 
is just off white but which is not likely 
to become very popular as these gar- 
ments have not that very clean appear- 
ance which is so essential to the well 
dressed man. The mode for white 
piqué evening collars of the same 
material as the shirt has found favour 
amongst many of the best-dressed men 
about town, but these collars have to be 
very carefully washed and should not be 
over-glazed, otherwise they are apt to 
look like celluloid, and produce an 
artificial appearance. 
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By Appointment By Appointment 


Fine 

Canes 
Sticks, and 
Umbrellas. 





Riding and Driving Whips 
of Every Description 


SWAINE®* ADENEY 


185 Piceadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 











England this year. 


Offices—6, 8 & 10 Cecil Court 
St. Martin’s Lane 





Cameron-Smith 
& 
Marriott £2 


Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
Export Case Makers and Packers 


Having had the honour to be chosen to pack and ship the famous 


LEVERHULME COLLECTION 
which arrived in perfect condition 


We feel that we can confidently offer our unique services, of 
assembling, packing and shipping to all who intend visiting 


London, W.C. 2. 


Phone— 


Gerrard 3042 


3045 _| 














HILHOUSE & C? 


Established 1799 


Hats Cap Makers, 


Tl, NewBond Street, 


LONDON: 





Hatboxes to hold from five to fifteen 


hats, in solid leather. 


Price from 
$16 to $78. 








(Cone 


8850 








Automobile Service 
for Great Britain and Europe 


The ever increasing number of prominent American citi- 
zens who use our Service year after year proves that 
our fleet of luxurious 6-seater Daimlers, with 
chauffeurs in private livery, constitutes 


The Finest Car-Hire Service in Eurcpe. 


New York 
Ofice: DAIMLER HIRE L1tp., oben 
Telephone, Cables: 
Caledonia 244 Madison Ave. New York eas Knights 
5 London 


Head Office: 
Knightsbridge, 





Woollies 
Full-dress suit 
Golf Hose 


without 





Uniform made by us in 
1851I 


Adjoining 


American Express 





HUMPHREYS & CROOK L”™. 
© « 


HAYMARKET 
Lon DD Oo HN 


4-piece sports suit 


Socks . Ties 


Humphreys & Crook Ltd. 
have outfitted Officers of the 
British Army for nearly 100 
years and supply clothes to 
clients all over 
trying 


3, HAYMARKET 
LONDON 


from $60 
$5 to $20 
£80 


the world 
them on. 





Sports Clothes in 


Opposite 
Carlton Hotel 
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OPE @BRADLEY> THE HARDY SEX 


tC Ciurl Military & Naval Jatlors 
of OLD BOND St LONDON.w 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


T is an interesting medical fact that men contract pneumonia far more fre- 

quently than women. 

This is, upon consideration, a perplexing anomaly. During the twentieth 
century woman has revolutionised her clothes. She has cast aside her nineteenth 
century multiplicity of petticoats and austere underwear, and defies the bitterest 
blast of the English climate in diaphanous disregard. Her entire apparel could 
be blown away by the gust of a summer breeze. A pair of silk stockings, two 





oie flower-like shoes, a delicately abbreviated gown which faintly disguises two 
wisplike garments of unseen georgette, and the modern woman of fashion is subtly 
equipped to run the race of life by travelling light. 

Scorning the elements, she has rapidly become more attractively virile. She 
is fearless in her exposition, cultured in her symmetry and grace, and, strangely 
enough, ethereally clad as she is, she catches more men than colds. 

Women are the hardy sex. Women wear far more clothes than men—but in- 
finitely fewer at a time. 

It is only by gradual processes that man’s habits can be changed. He is by 
nature a gregarious, conservative and timid animal, whilst woman is an instinctive 
and creative rebel. An unfortunate majority of men are thick-headed and thin- 
skinned, which perhaps is why they wear bowler hats and flannel vests. 

A thousand shades of a woman’s life are reflected in a thousand tones of 

| her dress. 


* * * * * * 


| have dissipated half of my essay on women, whilst my original purpose was to write 
upon men. 

The new generation of men will shed both the depressing heaviness and ihe chilly 
drabness of their clothes. 

The artistry of the use of colour has both a mental and a physical effect. It controls 
both temperament and temperature. 

With an effort I will drag the argument down to sheer commercialism. Upon the 
foundation of these ideas Pope & Bradley has now produced, with the aid of the finest 
British manufacturers, some really wonderful new materials for men, The colour 
blendings are artistically subtle. ; 

It has taken the significant period of nine months to produce these new materials. 
They are, of course, exclusive to my House in Great Britain, and the residue will be 
used to stimulate the export trade. : : 

These are ‘ne finest materials ever produced. The prices are not relatively excessive. 





14 OLD BOND STREET W 


whee eee o Knoulery Q@ Nats SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 
ROVAL EXCHANCE MANCHESTER 
——————— 


(Kenneth Urware 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED PREMIER HOUSE FOR 
SPORTING, TRAVELLING & COUNTRY GARMENTS 
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SOLE DESIGNER 
AND MAKER 
OF THE 


“AINTREE” COAT 


= ae 


This style can be safely 
called the general utility 
Coat, and is adaptable for 
every purpose, whether for 
Town, Country, Racing or 
general wear. Our new ma- 
terials are quite unique in 
; ” colour and design, and whilst 

| : 4 AQUASCUTUM being soft handling have 

| ¥ WEATHERPROOFS hard wearing properties. 

A large selection in all sizes 
Pure New Wool and Self- aaa pois ae sa sack 
Ventilating 








Coming to London, you should 
call to see the exclusive special- 
ties in "Scutum Coats etc., for 


Men and Women. ; PLUS FOURS 
in exclusive material 
a specialty 


GOLF JACKETS 
and 


100 REGENT ST., LONDON, ENG. 
Overcoat Specialists Since 1851 —— A 





THE **AINTREE”’ COAT 


37 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W, 1 
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OUR search for the ideal golf shoe 

ends when you have tried the Mar- 
Gar—one that 1s comfortable from the 
start, durable to the finish, and non-skid 
all the way. 


Men like their looks; plain toe; tough, 
but pliable leather; deep cross grooves 
and discs in the soles and heels to pre- 
vent slipping. The golf shoe you've 
been looking tor! 

Wearers of our shoes nay order by mail, 

as we have sizes on record. It is always 

advisable, however, when ordering, to give 


us the top line of numbers in the shoe 
you are wearing. 


Exclusive Lasts and Patterns 
Designed and Sold Only by 


WHITEHOUSE & HARDY 


INCORPORATED 


BROADWAY ar 40™ STREET 144 WEST 42” STREET 


METROPOLITAN OpeErRA House BLDG. KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 


84 BROADWAY~-AT WALL STREET 





OW.&H.1922 














































runks 


that go to 
College 


FULL SIZE wardrobe 

to carry lots of clothes 
and belongings, and to 
set up as an extra closet 
in your room. A Steam- 
er wardrobe for short trips and long. 
A Pullman Case, with hangers, which 
packs like a wardrobe, carries like a 
suitcase and which fits on a running | 
board or under your berth. Allembody- | 
ing a new lightness—a new strength — 
and striking beauty. These are Indestruc- 
tos— guaranteed—and insured against 
loss or damage. See them at your deal- 
er’s. There is a style for every purpose 
and every purse. 





INDestF CTO TRUNK Co. 
602 Beig«. St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


I am interested in distinctive lug- 
gage. Please send me literature. 


Name 





Address __ 








ee State __ 
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The Decay of Gastronomy in America 


(Continued from page 42) 


by the frying pan; who confess their 
preference for Scotch whiskey over an 
old Madeira or a good Burgundy? 
What hope for a nation that puts sugar 
on its lettuce, maple syrup on its 
sausages and ice cream on its apple pie? 

If people are affected, as individ- 
uals, by the food they eat—made more 
tender by it, or more weak or valorous, 
may not the same be predicted of a 
nation? (A study of the effect of 
various foods upon human _ beings 
would probably be a digression here, 
but a brief mention may perhaps be 
made of the frequently noted effect of 
truffes upon women; for it is known 
that the most delicate truffles make 
them tender, sympathetic, amorous 
even. Gentlemen wishing to measure 
the fervour and warmth so caused in 
a lady will find that the Perigord 
trufle—grown only in Vaucluse, 
where the truffle hogs are singularly 
delicate in their perceptions—reacts a 
little more quickly than the others.) 

Unlike the Americans, the French 
know about good food. The woman 
in France who is a good cook is an 
important figure in the community in 
which she lives, however small the 
town or humble the class from which 
she springs. Reader, have you ever—- 
in motoring through France—had oc- 
casion to stop at some country village, 
cay in Touraine, Brittany, or sunny 
Provence? You are hungry; there is 
no restaurant in sight; you knock at 
the first farm-house and, ten to one, 
you will find a woman there who, 
after protesting that she has nothing 
in the house to eat, will prepare for 
you such a dinner as you would be 
lucky to meet with at the Ritz Hotel 
in New York. A trout, a bottle of 
white wine, a chicken @ la broche, a 
loaf of bread, pommes au beurre, an 
omelette aux confitures, a Neufchatel 
cheese, and some café noir. All of it 
perfect, all of it Art. 

But let us imagine a stop, under 
similar conditions, in a small American 
town; in Iowa, Maine, Georgia, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, wherever you 
will. What manner of meal would 
be put before us? The mere posing of 
the question superinduces in us the 
most acute symptoms of hyperacidity. 

And things culinary can hardly be 
said to be improving with us. They 
seem, rather, to be growing worse. 
Delmonicos, the greatest gastronomic 
family in American history, found the 
interest in cooking so negligible here 
that their institution first languished 
and then vanished utterly from view. 
Louis Sherry, who died in June of 
this year, had given up the unequal 


struggle years ago. Fresh horrors 
threaten us on all sides. The bar- 


barians are at our gates. Not content 
with having made us a_ nation of 
fried food addicts, ice-cream-soda 
drinkers, gum-chewers, and ketchup 
eaters, they now menace us with the 
automat, the sandwich spa and the 
unspeakable quick lunch. 

Or consider the present debasement 
of a smart dinner-party in New York: 
No flowers on the table. Most of the 
guests thirty minutes late. Two cock- 
tails for everybody. (How can one 
truly appraise the flavour of good 
food after two cocktails, particularly 
the cocktails which we meet with 


today) Then a soup, plenty of 
champagne, a meat that has been kent 
on the edge of the stove for thirty 
minutes, two vegetables, and a bottle 
of Scotch. (A carafe of it would bor. 
der more nearly on the realm of 
aesthetics.) Note, too, that the host 
is wholly unaware of what dishes are 
to be put before him. Cigarettes, of 
course, smoked with the meat. The 
women eating a little too little, the 
men drinking a little too much. No 
man in a tail-coat. Everybody hurry. 
ing his food. Everybody drinking and 
swallowing, nobody sipping or tasting, 
Forty-five minutes or so for the entire 
dinner; and, of course, no port and no 
cheese. Then the scramble for the 
theatre or the bridge-tables. 

How, in such a milieu, can we look 
for a really discriminating taste in art? 

And our attitude toward the fune- 
tion of eating remains a particularly 
ungrateful one in view of the fact that 
we have contributed so many majestic 
delicacies to the dinner-tables of the 
world. Is there, outside of France or 
England, a nation that can match our 
offerings? Let us list them, in the 
order of their glory. 

1. The canvas-back duck, which 
sold, in my early days, for $4.50 a 
pair in New York. This is certainly 
our most impeccable offering to the 
gourmets of the world and one which 
the famed Josef (chef to W. K. Van- 
derbilt in the early ’nineties and, later, 
the proprietor of the celebrated Café 
Marivaux in Paris) declared the great- 
est delicacy known to the inhabited 
world. (The canvas-backs, as ducks, 
are infinitely more aristocratic, of 
course, than the shoddy, middle-class 
ducks of Rouen, which Frederic Délair, 
for so many years pressed in his silver 
press and served to trusting Americais 
at the Tour d’Argeut, his little restau- 
rant in Paris. ) 

2. The diamond-back terrapin ($3 
apiece in my youth; now $10) cooked, 
as Ward McAllister always insisted 
they should be cooked, not in the Balti- 
more style, as a sort of black Madeira 
stew, but in the manner of the Phila- 
delphians, with the yolk of an egg and 
plenty of fresh butter and cream. 
(Note: The small turtle eggs which 
are served with this concoction should 
be those of a real terrapin and not—as 
is the custom in our best hotels and 
restaurants—thosée of an ordinary, or 
bourgeois turtle.) 

3. Shad—and shad-roe: preferably 
from the Connecticut River (the meat 
of the James River shad being too 
soft in texture) and taken in March, 
while the water is still excessively cold. 

4. Soft-shell crabs—adolescent and 
undersized; netted as early as April. 

Then, in the order of their majesty, 
let us point to our oyster-crabs, soft 
clams, scallops (in Paderewski’s opin- 
ion the greatest of our American deli- 
cacies) , yellow corn, pineapples, smelts, 
grapefruit, alligator-pedrs,sweet pota- 
toes and bananas. 

A word of praise may also here be 
said for those unremembered heroes 
who invented, for our delight, new and 
fitting combinations of food. Where 
lies the body, for instance, of that 
mute American who first married the 
pork to the bean? Where the genius 


(Continued on page 104) 
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The Americans at Muirfield 


(Continued from page 68) 


well and he putted well, but his game 
was like a man with an excellent head 
and legs, but no stomach. His game 
had no middle. Playing as he does 
habitually on a short course, he did not 
even possess u brassey till a friend 
gave him one on the night before. 

Until he was so suddenly and sur- 
prisingly wiped out by young Mr. 
Jamieson, Mr. Bobby Jones was the 
magnet to the crowd. Wherever he 
goes he always will be so, because no 
game has so beautiful a sight to offer 
as Mr. Jones hitting a golf ball. His 
style is a wonder that reveals itself 
to all. It is as if a small child were 
to find, lying in the village street, a 
diamond as big as its head. The child 
would cry aloud in amazement and 
so does the least erudite of golfers on 
seeing Bobby Jones. His perfection 
of rhythm is a subject for a poet, not 
for any prose labourer. Mingle in the 
crowd, and the game has barely begun 
when you hear some one exclaim, 
“This fellow has the best swing I 
ever saw in my life.” I suppose that, 
for him, Mr. Jones did not play, ex- 
cept in one match, particularly well, 
but he always played well enough to 
win comfortably and he is just as fas- 
cinating to look at, whether he hits 
or misses. He rose to quite dazzling 
heights in one match, namely against 
our then champion, Mr. Harris. I 
suppose Mr. Harris did not play 
very well, but really the question 
hardly seems to arise. In fact he played 
three holes badly and nine holes quite 
respectably well, and at the end of 
these twelve holes he was beaten. 
Never before has a reigning champion 
been beaten by 8 and 6. 

And then, next morning, down he 
went by four and three before Mr. 
Jamieson who, save for Glasgow com- 
petitions, was undergoing his baptism 


of fire. It was a thousand pities that 
Mr. Jones had put too much trust jp 
the Scottish climate, thrown the 
blankets off his bed the night before 
and so awakened with a crick in his 
neck. This made it painful for him 
to swing his club at the first few holes, 
So he began with two wild hooks 
which meant two holes gone and those 
two would not come back because 
Mr. Jamieson entirely declined to let 
them. I have heard it said, with how 
much truth I know not, that Mr. Jam- 
ieson’s one ambition, the thing he had 
prayed for ever since he decided to 
enter for this championship, was to 
meet the great Bobby. If so, then the 
Day, in capital letters—of which he 
had dreamed, certainly—found him 
ready. He played extraordinarily well 
and extraordinarily coolly. 

Of the youngest American players, 
Mr. Watts Gunn played exceedingly 
well till he ran into a tornado of threes 
and fouss and had to give in to Mr, 
Brownlow. I think however, that the 
greatest impression was made by Mr, 
Mackenzie, who disappeared in the 
second round. He surely must be a 
champion before many years have 
gone. 

Mr. Von Elm, another newcomer 
and a very fine player, suffered from 
the same ailment. And, without mak- 
ing too many excuses, some of our best 
players were horribly attacked by 
this same bacillus of “nerves”. Mr. 
Tolley who had been playing very 
well beforehand, was almost farcically 
erratic in his first round and was 
easily beaten. Mr. Wethered was far 
too often in the rough and even Sir 
Ernest Holderness, whom we have al- 
ways regarded as a model of trust- 
worthiness and accuracy, had a day 
on which he topped and sliced as do 
players of very common clay. 


The Decay of Gastronomy in America 


(Continued from page 102) 


who guessed that the heart of lettuce 
so incontinently yearned for the 
tomato? Name, if you can, the early 
citizen of Boston who suspected that 
between codfish and brown-bread there 
raged a mysterious, almost illicit 
amour? Where are they now, those 
dim and distant inventors of old? 
Like the snows of yesterday, the wind 
has blown them all away. 

But, with all respect to the material 
offerings of America, it still remains 
true that the best constituents of a 
connoisseur’s dinner are the products of 
France, though a good word must be 
said for England, with its beef and 
mutton; for Italy (the land of maci- 
roni, fagliatelli ices and Lucca olive 
oil) ; for Russia, with its caviar from 
Astrakhan on the Volga; for the beers 
and sausages of Germany; for Turkey 
and its saffron-flavoured pilaff; for 
Java and its coffee. But, after praising 
all these dishes, we will not find, in 
any part of the world, a dinner quite 
comparable to that prepared for the 
average bourgeois family in France. 

But enough has probably been said. 

All that remains to be re-stated, with 
a mounting emphasis, is that one of 


our needs in this country—if we are 
ever-to progress aesthetically as a 
nation—is a discriminating public con- 
sciousness with respect to food. ‘The 
matter is an urgent one. Something 
must be done about it. Chefs should 
perhaps be treated with greater re-’ 
spect; their wages increased; their 
social position improved. A good male 
cook might be admitted to the Cabinet; 
a dozen women cooks to the Hall of 
Fame. Congress might design medals 
for them. 

Mr. Coolidge might even write a 


message, 


DITOR’S NOTE:—A_ hundred 

years ago, precisely, there died in 
France the greatest of known author- 
ities on cooking and gastronomy. His 
name was Jean Anthelme Brillat- 
Savarin, and he was the author of 
Physiologie du Gott, a work now 
known, the world over, as the pleas 
antest literary adventure in the field 
of gastronomy. In a month or two 
the first American edition of this mas- 
terpiece (in English) will be published 


in New York by Boni and Liveright. 
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Tuey put sand on rail- 
road tracks to stop trains. 
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Ask for Reddy Tees 
by name. Play the 
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oth winners, both 
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A feather touch 
on the brow, 
gentlemen, yet it 
holds fast in a stiff 
breeze. That’sthe 
Knox “Comfit”” 
—the best look- 
ing and most 
comfortablestraw 
hat of the season. 
$6 to $10. 


Other straws $5 and more. 


* 

The shape of your head won't 
worry the *Comfit”. It will 
rest comfortably and be per- 
fectly at ease from the first 
day you wear it till the season 
wanes. 





THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
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A Treat for the Feet 


- In many styles and colors 
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send for catalog 
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North Reading, Mass. 
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Does what collar holders and collar pins do 
not. Holds semi-soft collars in correct 
form. The bar lying underneath against 
neckband, acts as a support, Keeping the 
collar out in shape, ani does not interfere 
with set of cravat. This new invention elim- 
inates pinching down of collar and forcing 
tie out-of-place. 

Neat and _ practical. Easy to slip on. 
Round or Plain and Fancy Square Wire 
1/10 Green Gold 14K. $1.50. 1/20 Gold 
10K. $1.00 1/60 Gold 10K. 50c. Ged- 
White Metal 50c. 

Solid Gold 14K. Red or Green and 18K. 
White, round or square wire, $3.00 up. 


Ged Solid Gold Jewelry is not mace 
under 14 K. 
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Ged English Close Fitting Collar Pix 
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in. $1.00, 2 in. $1.25. Ged-White Metal, 
all sizes, 50c. 

1/20 Gold 10K. 14% or 1% in. S0c. 2 
in. T5e. 
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Ged Tie Holder, Neat and Practical. 
1/10 Gold 14K. $1.50; 1/20 Gold 10K. 
$1.00; 1/60 Gold 16K. 50c.; Ged-White 
Metal 50c. 

Ged Quality Marked Jewelry 
Featured by dealers particular as to quality. 
not at shops you patronize, write us 
Illustrated folders of Ged Gifts 
for Men mailed on request. 
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What Is the Matter with My Golf Game? 


(Continued from page 67) 


just as pre-eminence at billiards smacks 
of a youth spent in pool-rooms. 

But to be a graceful and accom- 
plished social golfer, to speak the 
language well, to dress the part and to 
have proper club habits, these form a 
goal to which we all may aspire. 
These details are parts of the new 
game. They are in no way dependent 
on strength of sinew or sureness of 
swat. In fact many of the best techni- 
cal golfers are hopeless in these really 
important departments. 

There is, for instance, Higgins, at 
my home club. Higgins is a demon 
driver and always in the low eighties, 
but his appearance! Dear me, the man 
is a disgrace. He wears dark clothes, 
a khaki . . or even worse, a black . . 
shirt, blue serge trousers, brown sneak- 
ers and an unspeakable felt hat. He 
used to play in a derby but the Greens 
Committee destroyed it and told him 
that he was enough of a blot on the 
landscape as he was. Higgins only 
grinned. He thinks he looks like Jim 
Barnes. 

Another detail of dressing the part 
in golf is the matter of accessories. 
An example of perfection in this re- 
gard is Roy Tweedie, the best loved 
golfer in our club, and one of the 
worst golfers. He has a handicap of 
34, which might as well be a hundred, 
as he has to pick up his ball on most 
of the holes. As he said to me the 
other day, “Wherever I play immedi- 


ately becomes ground under repair.” 
So much for his golf. But as a dresser 
he is a human birdie His sweaters, 
caps, plus fours and stockings are syin- 
phonies. He looks as if he had been 
done by a lady decorator, and he 
bristles with the smartest accessories, 
wrist-scorers, ball-cleaners, _ patent- 
tees, cigarette cases, lighters, flasks 

. . « Higgins, the sartorial apache, 
in trying to correct Tweedie’s form 
the other day, told him that he had 
too much hip movement. “It isn’t the 
movement of the hips that counts,” 
caid Roy Tweedie, “it’s what you have 
cn them.” 

And so I have tried, of late, to pat- 
tern myself after such men as Tweedie 
and Allison, miracles of suavity, good 
nature and sartorial elegance, and let 
my game go hang. And when I hear 
Higgins and Latham, and some of the 
real cracks cursing in the locker room 
and saying, “What was the matter with 
my game today?” I laugh and think, 
“Poor wretches, they have never 
learned that the real joys of golf are 
its atmosphere and its amenities, things 
that grow richer and more charming 
with the passing years. Cherish these 
and your game, so called, will be 
greater, grander, bigger and _ better 
with each successive season. Neglect 
them and you will be one of the most 
miserable as well as one of the most 
boring creatures in the world, the man 
who thinks the Game is only Golf.” 
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new and beautiful. 
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| THE BACK OF THE BOOK 


(Being answers to the annoying questions on Page 50) 


1. Jane Taylor. 

2. Copper and zinc. 

3. “How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood”. 

4. Albert, King of the Belgians. 

5. The cast-off mother of Abraham’s son Ishmael. 

6. The Amazon. 

7. The Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 

8. Chu Chin Chow at His Maiesty’s Theatre in London. 

9. Genesis. 

10. Francis Scott Key Fitzgerald. 

11. A mammal equipped with a pouch for carrying its young. 

12. The day before Ash Wednesday. 

13. Jacques in As You Like It. 

14. In France, it is the guilt, not the innocence, of the accused 
which is presupposed. 

15. Heligoland. 

16. Named for Captain Boycott, the English land agent against 
whom this retaliatory measure was instituted by his Irish victims. 

17. Immolation of the widow on the husband’s funeral pyre. 


1. Alexander Hamilton. 





19. Trilby. 


20. Rome. 
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OU may be hooking, 

you may be slicing, 
your putting may be as 
erratic as a left-handed 
earthquake, but if you are 
playing a Silver King you 
can be dead certain it 
isn’t the fault of the ball. 


Most golfers find they get 
15 to 25 yards farther 
when they play this best 
of all good golf balls! 
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new subscribers 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen gown 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want, are the ones that cost 


more than you can afford. 


Vogue suggests that ‘before you spend a single 
penny on vour season’s outfit, before you even plan 
your wardrobe, you consult these numbers, fore- 
casting—accurately and authoritatively—the forth- 
coming season’s mode. 


THESE ARE THE 10 NUMBERS OF VOGUE 
THAT YOU WILL RECEIVE FOR $2 


C11 if you mail the coupon now) 


Autumn Fabrics & Original Vogue Designs 
(extra complimentary copy) 


The very newest fabrics of the most celebrated manufacturers, and 
working designs for autumn and winter wardrobes. 


September 1 


Christmas Gifts December 1 


Several hundred gifts, all carefully 
chosen by Vogue's experienced shop- 
pers. For every age and fancy, taste 
and purse. 


Autumn Forecast 

& Millinery September 15 
A budget of momentous tidings from 
Paris, and Vogue's own estimate of 
fashion tendencies. A critical selec- 
tion of the new Paris hats. 


Early Paris 
Openings October 1 


The first models from the openings— 
the earliest word on silhouettes and 
fabrics and colours as used by the 
great houses. 


Paris Fashions October 15 


The models worn by the best-dressed 
women in Paris—and that will be worn 
by the best-dressed New York women 
as soon as they are out of customs. 


New York Winter 
Fashions November 1 


The actual gowns, hats, coats, shoes 
and accessories that are to be had in 
the New York shops and dressmaking 
houses. Society in its smartest season. 


Vanity Number November 15 


Coiffures, complexions, accessories. The 
tremendous trifles that turn mere 
correctness into chic. 


Holiday 
Number December 15 


Holiday furs and fashions and fri- 
volities and gifts; the colour and 
sparkle of Yuletide. 


Midwinter Travel January 1 
Southern beaches, winter sports, foreign 
holidays. 


Southern 

Fashions January 15 
The wardrobe of the southern season; 
clothes delightful for the north. 


Spring Fabrics & 

Original Vogue 

Designs February 1 
The foundation for your spring ward- 
robe—fabrics, working plans, Cin 
derella's own number, where brains 
(and Vogue) outwit mere millions. 
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If you take advantage of this special offer, now, you 
will have Vogue at hand throughout the autumn, winter 
and spring buying seasons. To guide you in every pur- 
chase. To save you from clothes-mistakes. To act as 
your personal consultant in individual problems. Isn’t 
this worth $2—the price of a bit of neck-wear, a theatre 
ticket, a luncheon? 















Sign, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon NOW! 


Vogue, 19 West 41th Street, New York City 


0 Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me TEN issues of Vogue beginning with 
the Autumn Forecast & Millinery Number. It is understood that if this order 
reaches you in time, you will send me a copy of the Autumn Fabrics & 
Original Vogue Designs Number without extra charge, making ELEVEN ir all. 


OD Enclosed find $5, for which send me year’s subscription (24 issues) of Vogue, 


Bought singly at 35 cents a copy, these 11 
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issues would cost you $3.85. You can get 





these issues for $2.00—if you will sign and 
mail the coupon today. 
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Fisher prestige is today expanding more 
solidly and more rapidly than ever before. 
The leadership which is indicated by 
the emblem—Body by Fisher—is finding 
this year a recognition and a preference 
among closed car buyers which is far 
/ above previous heights 


FISHER BODIES 
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LINCOLN 


A distinctive Sedan 
for five passengers 
of Dietrich design 
with two “occasion- 
al” seats which com- 
pletely disappear 
when not in use. 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of 
Ford Motor Company 

















The receiving set illustrated is 
water Kent Model 30, $85 
batter y rea) 


OR ad & ey | ” he headlines 


of the air -and choose whatever you 


; oF AS YOU scan newspaper 
headlines and select what you want 
to read, so with this ONE DIAL 
Receiver, you sample the radio 
programs and select what you want 
to hear. 

In a few seconds you can cover 
all that’s on the air within range— 
and then you can settle down to the 
one you prefer. 

Think of it! No 
hunting—no delay, 


juggling — no 
merely turn 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


like best 


ONE DIALwiththe finger tips of one 
hand, and listen. Whatever is on the 
air and within range the ONE DIAL 
summons instantly——-you can’t 
miss! 

Quick, sure and reliable in opera- 
tion, powerful in performance, 
charming in appearance, compact 
in size, sensible in price. That’s 
Atwater Kent Radio with ONE DIAL. 

Any Atwater Kent dealer will let 
you try it with an Atwater Kent 


A, Atwater Kent, 


President, 


lad 


Radio Speaker. 


you asked him to. 


And you'll be g 


Every Sunday Evening 


The Atwater Kent Radio Artists bring 


mer program at 9:15 Rees pee lig 
8:15 Central Daylight Time, throug 
weco. Mp/:.-St. 
WGN . 
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ww . 


4742 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, 
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